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PREFACE. 



The present yolume) containing an account 
erf the domestic wars of Scotland iii* 1689 
and 1715, is designed, with the ** History 
of the Rebellions from 1638 to 1660, '^ and 
the « History of the Rebellion of 1745, '* 
already published in Constable's Miscelr 
hmy, to afford a complete view of the efforts 
made by the friends of the Stuart family in 
this country, to vindicate the cause of mo- 
narchical government and hereditary right. 
Like its predecessors, it has been written 
rather with the wish of producing a piece 
of military narrative, than the hope of pre- 
senting any thing worthy of the term his- 
tory; rather with the view of interesting the 
national feeling by local and personal de- 
tails, than that of attracting attention from 
those who read with higher expectations. 
I think it necessary to state this in plain 
terms, and to request particular attention to 
it, as the titles of the previous volume§| 
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though adopted for conveniency only, have 
caused many to accuse me of a wish to de^ 
grade history, and of haviiig presented the 
public with something d^erent from what 
it had reason to expect. In my own justi* 
fieation for the adoption of such a word, I 
beg to remind the reader, that the meaning 
now attached to it is the vesultof f«Bibio% 
and that, altboi^h usually applied to hjgiiT 
toned moral compositions, it may also 1^ 
conferred, without a violation of ita iia^^cial 
sense, i^n -simpk narrative^ I shonJul 
be extremaly sorry if I have led any one 
into the same sort of mistake with tha( 
committed^ some fortjy years ago, by th^ 
managers of a certain cpuntry library^ wha 
ordered a copy of Horne Tooke's Di^en^ 
sions of Purley, under the idea that it ^^as 
an amusing book of games. Bvt, when I 
refer the reader to former pr££Bices» and heg^ 
his- attention to this in particular^ I believe 
he will hold me exjculpated froip any ihh 
teatien to deiceiye, as well as from the. 
charge of presumptioQ, if such was evmr 
preferred. 

The, design entertained from the very co^i-^ 
mencement of these works, and which haiS go- 
verned their composition throughout, was to 



sQpply my countrymen with a$ Uv^ i| de- 
lineation 9S possible of the mes^ apim^ ^ 
certam tnmsactipos erf* pmit tiraev i^ yf}mh 
they were intereatied : The bigbei' obJMte 
of history I wa$. preir^fe^ fipQ«» MteQipIr 
i^, if I had been wiUu^ bfy the biftUtl^ of 
al]&, the greats p3^ of vU$th is oq^apind 
by cfinunerciid detaii^i while : mO^ th^se 
hours can be devotod to Ut^mtmfi which 
other3 in gene:ral, spfiiA in rolwataaDt In 
the peiformance of a task whiioh wm tjwui 
neoessarily a humble one^ I hai^e spaced nq 
labour which I thou^t m^ht cmduce to 
the profit or enjoyme|it oS the reAdOi often 

with but a very uncertain prosp^t of £nd«« 
ii^ any matter to my puipcfe^ aiild .always 
eadeavooring to make that a labour of love 
which, in other circumstances, 1 might hava 
been contented to treat as a du^« Aseri^of 
naanraUves has been thus produced, which^ 
however much they may be wanting in lite** 
rary graces, or in the higher qualifications 
of history^ have at least the merit of enn 
bodying a greater show and better arrange- 
ment of facts, than any former works upon 
the same subjects. 
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With regard to the sources of informa* 
tion chiefly employed in this volume, I may 
mention that, in the first narrative, consi- 
durable use is made of a Memoir of the War 
of 1689; written by General Mackay, and 
which is still in manuscript; while in the 
second, I have been much indebted to a 
very extensive collection of pamphlets and 
books regarding the insurrections of 1715 
and 1745, which has been formed bv Mr 
Duncan 'M'Neill,- advocate, and which its 
proprietor threw open to me with a libera- 
lity I cannot too warmly acknowledge. I 
have farther *^ much pleasure in adverting 
to the kind zeal with which Mr David Haig, 
of the .Advocates! Library, exerted himself, 
on this, as on many other occasions, to in- 
troduce me to the stores of that munificent 
establishment. 

*: To Mr-D; O. Hill, the delineator of the 
Scenery, of Perthshire, I am indebted for the 
very beautiful drawing of the Vale of the 
Garry — the . battle-ground of Killiecranky, 
which ornaments the front of the volume. 



Hanovjer Strxet, £dq7buagh>7 
May 27. 1829. 5 
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CHAPTER L 

INTRODUCTORT. 

He WM a kkid of aothinff, titldMSy 

Till he bad forged fainumf a name T. the fire 

Of burning Roine. 

CoriofoftM. 

John Graham» the Siero of this ntmtiTev wm 
die eider son of Sk William GrBham of CleTer* 
konae 4n Forfuehifey a gentleman of moderate for* 
Ime, but who boasted of a descent from the noUo 
hxoSij d Montrose, end also from the royal house 
of Staarty hss ancestor William Lord Graham of 
Kincardine having married the Princess Mary» as^ 
oond daughter of King Robert IIL Sir WUIiam 
Graiumi was himself so respectable a proprietor. 
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as to hare married into the noble fiamiiy of North- 
eak. Lady Jean Carnegy, third daughter of John 
first Earl of Northesk, was the mother of the future 
ViBCount of Dundee. The whole connections of the 
family were of what would now be called a de- 
cidedly Tory complexion ; that is- to say, they had 
exerted themseWes in opposition to erery iunovar 
tory attempt which had been made upon the in- 
stitutions of their country, from the Reformation 
downwards. . , 

Young Graham was educated, during the^ de- 
cade of 1660-70, at the University of St An- 
drews, where he distingidshed himself so much by 
his abilities, and also by his zeal in favour of the 
established religion, that he^ was honoured with 
the particular notice and friendship of Archbishop 
Sharpe. He made considerable progress in a de- 
partment of leamiag, the technical name of which* 
as then used in Scotland, bore a startling disso- 
nance with the character he acquired in after life 
— the Humanities. ' It was to mathematics, how- 
ever, that he chiefly directed his att^tion; a 
branch of study which certainly promised to be of 
greater sendee to one who designed to become a 
soldier. It is perhaps worthy of remark, that in 
this propensity he was resembled by Napoleod. 
Buonaparte, who had some other points of charae* 
ter in common with him. Like Ni4>oleon, Dun- 
dee was accustomed in youth to feed the desires, 
of an ardent and romantic spirit with the wild 
narratives of the Highland bards ; the only differ-^ 
ence being, that the Scottish soldier drank his sen^ 
timental inflammation direct from, its living recep^ 
tacles, .while the Italian could only receive it ia 
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the colder forta wiiieh "mm ^ren td it by Mac* 
j^raon. In addilion to a fmidiiesB Ibr Highlatid 
poetry, Dundee is said to have pored mtti raptQP6 
orer the |MigeB of Sidivst, Nepos, and Pititarch. 
tda mind probably acquired in tfa» simple wayi 
tbat bent towards bi^ miHtary enterprise, and 
tbat nnbending ptnciple of military hononr, wfiiei 
have gi^ea his name, notwitbstanding all the fimlls 
whitik ttttaob to it, such a strong iristorieal itt* 
terast* 

It was Dnndee'v opinion, in cboomng an^ en* 
temg upon liis profession, tbitt, in order to ae^ 
qmre m tborongb knowledge of it, be onglit to 
ierre Hnder difierenl foraign powers, and in etcij 
gradation of rank. He accordingly acted, forsomo 
time, at the eommencement of his career; as ll 
^«Hmtl(erin'tbo Frendi service. When the war 
with Holland was oonclnded, and a sort of friend^ 
•hip established between that conntry and Eng«- 
laad, on aeoonat of the Prince of Orange (nepfaefir 
0f the Bntish nonarch) becoming Stadthotder, 
Dundee transferred his eerrices to the other side 
of dw Khone. Becoming a comet in the Prince 
of Orange's own troop of guards, he had the good 
fortnne, wlole fighting in that capacity at the bat- 
tle of S«neff», (1674), to saye the life of his mas- 
ter, by resening him, and bringing him off upon 
Ihs own horse. The command of a Scotch regi- 
ment in the DHtch eerrice falling racaBt soon ftf- 
ter that event, Dundee applied for it; but the 
Prince, though perhaps anxious to requite the 
merit of his preserver, vns obliged, by a pre-en- 
gagement, to reftue his request. He then resolved 
lo serve no longer in Holland, but to retntn hom^, 
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and offer his sword to hk own 8ov»eigtt» wliawm 
understood to require such services, on account of 
the turbulence of his Scottish subjects. 

The Prince of Orange honoured him, at his de- 
parture, with a letter of recommendation to the 
Duke of York, in which there was an eamtot re- 
quest that he might be well provided for. The 
Duke having communicated this recommendatioii 
to King Charles, Dundee was soon after appointed 
to be captain of a regiment of horse, which was 
then ia the process of being raised in Scotland, for 
the suppression of insurrections. There was some- 
thing so pointed in the favour shown on this oc- 
casion to the young soldier, that we can scarcely 
wonder at the constancy with which he adheied 
ever after to the interesta of his benefactors. The 
•King was under the necessity of allowing the Duke 
of I^uiderdale, his prime minister for Scotlattd, 
to fill up the commissions for the regiments then 
raised; his Grace probably making that a stipu- 
lation, for the purpose of providing for his own 
dq>enden;Es. Charles demanded or retained only 
one exception ; and it was ^i favour of the friend 
and preserver of the Prince of Orange. 

Dundee was then, (1677), let forth, with other 
adventurers, upon that crusade against the Whigs 
of the west of Scotland, which has procured bis 
.name so much popular execration. There was 
something extremely unfortunate in this put of his 
history, and especially so far as his reputation witli 
posterity was concerned. The people whom he 
was employed to check, were a set of pious and 
worthy persons ; originally, perhaps, sinning in the 
uncomprombing vehemence with which tl^y ha4 
conducted matters 4¥uing the Civil War ; but now 
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certainly far more sinned against in the rutblesS" 
persecntion to wfaidi they were snhjected by the - 
goyemment, on account of their religion. To ex« 
plain the state of the country in one sentence,.. 
Scotland was then precisely in the same condi*. 
tion with Ireland at a more recent period* Her 
people, at least the inhabitants of her most im- 
portant districts, were zealously attached to a form 
of worship, which was found to be adverse to the. 
welfare of the state, and which was eyen adverse,, 
in many of its points of doctrine, to the spirit of 
pnblic liberty, but which was certainly much more 
dangerous in a condition of intoleration, than it 
could possibly have been, if countenanced by the. 
government. Toleration was not then a recog* 
nised principle. The two last of the Stuart sove* 
reigns, therefore, conceived it necessary to repress 
the religion of these people by extreme means, and 
to employ as instruments for doing so the inhabi- 
tants of another district, who, like the Orangemen^ 
in die neighbouring kingdom, were known to re-^ 
gard the vecusaats and their doctrine with equal 
detestation. It was thus simply on the grounds 
4>f local prejudice, of religion, and of political con- 
nections, that Dundee became engaged in this very 
unhappy war. If he displayed much prompt se- 
verity in his management of it, it might be ex- 
cused by his favourite maxim, '^ that, if terror can 
be made to prevent or end a war, it is the truest 
mercy. " ^ 

It is still perhaps to be regretted by those wha 
admire the nobleness of natare which characterized 
this man, that he should have served his appren- 
tic^hip to glory in scenes so much the revense of 
^Iprious, or that he should have at all condescended 
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to act in a Bphete> wbidi was, to say the least of it/ 
imworthy of the soldier's beet energies. It should 
be recollected, bowerer, that, though well connect- 
ed, and pOBseesed of some reputation, Dundee enter- 
ed the army in an inferior situation, and had no 
prospect of advancing himself except by a diligent 
performance of erery duty which might suceessire- 
jy occur to him. Perhaps he may be excused up- 
on the metaphysical principle, that pride is not in- 
compatible, in some minds, with a power of bend- 
ing to necessity. He possibly was one of those 
inditiduals whose souls are such an exquisite com- 
pound of lofty aspirations and groundling common' 
aense, that, for the very purpose of elevating them^ 
selves out of the irksomely humble situation in 
which they find themselves placed by fortune, they 
will heartily grapple with, and perform with the 
most serene punctuality, every duty connected 
with their place in society, carrying trough de- 
gradation and drudgery a spirit which will eventual- 
If shine out, when the grand object is obtained, 
with uninjured splendour. Minds of this order re- 
aemble the fairy-gifted tent in the Arabian Tales, 
which was so small as to be carried in the pocket 
«f the proprietor during the day, but at ni^t could 
be expanded to eudi a width as to cover a whole 
army. The world, which is too apt to judge of 
men with a mere reference to their origin and ear- 
ly hiatory, is seldom liberal enough to suppose, in 
the case of a man exalted above his native sphere, 
that he may have all along, from the very first, pos- 
aessed a talent and a spirit which fitted him fot 
Ingh situations, but generally accounts for his rise 
by either the vulgar etror oif good fortune, or by 
auggeatiag that he wus tempted forward^ atep by 
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tltep, by prospects t^Uch gradually opened before 
himu It is, however, abundantly eyident that snch 
minds often exist, and that their rise is entirely * 
owing to the discretion with which they haye ma- 
naged their powers. Their merit was from the 
▼ery- first equally great, but only it viras not pru- 
dent or possible, in their earlier situations, to give 

it ostensible shape. To such an order of minds 

so great, yet so humble — so fiEur reaching in con- 
templation, yet so diligent in minute employment 
—Dundee imquesiionably belonged. 

The superior activity he displayed above all his. < 
brother officers, is sufficiently proved, if better 
proof were wanting, by the distinction with ^whicb' 
bis name is still remembered by the common peo- ' 
pie in the south-west pravince of Scotland. A- 
midstall the heroes of that day — the Dalyells, the > 
Griersons, and the Braces, — ^no name seems to be 
impressed on the popular mind so deeply as that- 
of " the Bloody Claver se. " To such a degree, 
indeed, did his actions excite public sentiment in 
that superstitious age, that he was generally believ- 
ed to have entered into a league with the powera 
of darkness, by which, in consideration of the aban- 
donment of his salvation, he was rendered invul- 
nerable in this world, and invested with a peculiar, 
power of annoying the faithful. A beautiful white^ 
hcMse, which he generally rode, was supposed to be . 
itself possessed by an evil spirit, for the purpose - 
of furthering his unholy woik ; and mountain-sides 
are still shown in the Highlands of Tweeddale, al- 
most as steep and verdant as turf-walls, along 
which the peasant informs us that Claverhouse 
could ride on his chariped steed, with such speed 
and security, as rather to resemble a winged bird^ 
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than ail armed man. He was led into duties of 
tkis perilonB nature by a desire of distwbing di^ 
cenrenticles held in these Alpine solitades^ and he 
no doubt dared rnndi in parsuing the dreadful task 
he had undertaken. But it is easy to see that his 
miraculous adyentures in this way were no more 
than what a man of daring spirit could easily per- 
ftMrm, with the as^stance of a powerful and sure* 
footed horse, and that this supernatural appearance 
was en^ely occasioned by the extreme terror with 
which his unrelenting character had lasptred the - 
heholders. 

There was something in the person of Dundee 
which tended to confirm the superstitious fear with 
which he was regarded. His figure was slight and 
of low stature, yet restless and active to such a 
degree, as might well excite the idea of its being 
the tabemade of a demoniac spirit. His visage was 
beautiful even to effeminacy, and was still farth<« 
softened by a multitude of pendtdous ringlets which 
he disposed around it, much after the female fiishion 
of modem times^ and which, it is remembered, he 
trained with much care into their proper arrange- 
ment, by wearing them in leads when in undress. 
Yet, with all his perfect handsomeness, there was 
a fire in his full dark eye — an eye which looked 
down upon men like an eagle from his eyrie-^ 
and, moreover, there was a scornful rigour on hu 
deep upper lip, which testified that his was any 
thing but the mind generally understood to be in*^ 
•dicated by good looks. It was another pecnliari- 
ty of his person, though one that could excite little 
more than wonder, that his hands and fingers were 
singularly long and delicate; a matter on which he 
seems to have prided himself much, as, in bia 
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ipoitnit by Sir Peter Lely, preserred at Gkmmts 
Castle, tbere is an evident endeavour on the part 
of ibe painter to givB full advantage to it. * 

The events of Dundee's life ^ich intervened 
hetwixt his entering the King's service in 1677 
and his rallying in ^vour of King James after the 
Revelation, may be briefly passed over. He was> 
•defeated at the skirmish of XiOudon-li91, in May 
1679, bat shared next month in the victory gun- 
ed by the royal forces over the insurgents at 
Both well-bridge. In 1682, he became, in com- 
pany widi his younger brother David, Sheriff of 
Wtgtonshire, probably with a view, on the part of 
Us constituents, that he should exert himself in a 
civ9 as he had already done in a military capacity^ 
te the pacification of that disafiected districts 
in 1684, be was ooostitated oomander of one of the 
Itoyal Regiments of Horse, ^ was sworn a privy«> 
eooncUior, and had ajB;ifit of the Castle of Do^ope 
HheConstabulary of Dundee. About tbe sane 
he married Lady Jean Codirane, daughter 
of William Lord Cochrane, eldest son of &e Bail 
of Dandonald ; « match considered extremely 
atrn^ by alt his Maids, as the family of his wife 
was distinguidlied for pumanism. In oonsequenee 
of his sospidovB alliance, he was omitted &om the 
lirt of privy-coonaMors made up on E^g James's 
aeeesaion in 1685, but was soon a^Fterwards restor'* 
•d* He successively reached the ranks, of Bri- 
gadier-geneni m 1686, and of Major-general m 
1688 ; and, on 1^ llSth of November in the last 
tnanspicious y«ar, a week after 1^ landing of die 
Frince of Onmge, lie was cceated Visoount of 
Diiadee. 

It j» quite unnecessary to detail aU the olroom- 
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Stances . which led to the Revolnllon. -. It may \m 
sufficient, in order to excite a sympathising spirit 
in the reader towards the events of the following 
narratiye, to remind him that, if the last of the 
Stuart sovereigns governed their kingdoms with 
less prudence than the monarchs hy whom it has 
been the happiness of Britain to be governed 
since, they lived before theni^ and at a time when 
.fair government was neither known in principle, 
nor could well be proceeded upon in practice. It 
has now become a fashion to declaim against the 
lineal race of the royal family as a series of in- 
tractable despots, whom even misfortune could not 
improve. Yet, even supposing it fair to condemn 
men and principles of government which obtained 
in the seventeenth century, because they were 
more barbarous than those which obtain in the 
j:iineteenth,-»and this alone seems the principle of 
,the fashion alluded to, — is it like men of sense or 
.candour to adopt a prejudice against a whole 
•family on account of two generations, more es* 
|>ecially as the very race by which the country is 
•now so satisfactx)iily ruled, is «prung from prer 
isisely the same stock ? To look through the spect 
.tacles of modem politics at the unfortunate indi# 
viduals in question, and to condemn them for faU<« 
jng short of what is now considered the standard 
jof prudential government, appears to the presenl 
writer very much like trying a criminal upon a 
post-fajcto law. The Stuarts may have been ab* 
aurdly inflexible, and even severe ; but it ought tc» 
be recollected that they had the management of 
the country during a tumult of public opiniooi 
which must have taken place whether they exist^ 
ed or not| and which would have made it equally 
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difficult for any other sort of sovereigns to govern 
with discretion. If they became arbitrary, and cnieU 
it was only when the threats and violence of the 
republican party had given them a horror for every 
thing like opposition. Altogether, it seems by no 
means impossible, while appreciating the infinite 
advantages which have accrued to Britain from 
the deposition of this race of kings, to regard them 
nevertheless with a great portion of that tender and 
forgiving sentiment which occasioned the following 
and so many other, attempts for their restoration. 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE REYO]:.l7TIO£rf 



To Uie Lords of Convention— ''twas ClaTene who spoke— 
£re the Kine's crown go down tbsre are crowns to be broke ! 
Then let each Cavalier who loves honour and me. 
Come follow the bonnets of bonny Dundee. 

8I& WALTIK SCOTt* 



When it was first understood at the English conrt 
that the Prince of Orange designed to inrade the 
kingdom, James thought it necessary to command 
all his Scottish forces to march southwards, that 
they might assist the English army in defending 
him against the expected attack. His Scottish 
forces then consisted of four regiments of foot, 
one of dragoons, and one troop of horse-guards ; 
amounting in all to nearly ten thousand men, or a 
third of the whole available force of the two king- 
doms. They were commanded by General Dou- 
glas, brother of the first Duke of Queensbeny; 
Claverhouse being Major-general, and leader of 
the horse. They left Scotland at the be^nning of 
October, in two detachments ; the foot marching 
under the direction of General Douglas by Ches- 
ter, and the horse under the charge of Claverhouse 
by York. They arrived at London, and joined 



die English anny under tlie cemnaiid of the Earl 
of FeTersWrn, on the 25th of October. ^ 

The Prmce of Orange ha^ag ianded on the 5th 
of NoTomher at Torbay hi DefMsfaire, King James 
adiwaoed with his naited amy to meet him ; aad 
it was while he maintained his intentiofi of fighting 
the inTader» and while anxions to secure all pos* 
sihle firiends to his interests, that he made Claver* 
heoae a VisooaaA. His confidence, howeTer, gave 
way, as he observed the defection of his chief of- 
fieers and oonasellors to the Fdaoe, aad saccea- 
aively beard of the inaarvections which were tak- 
ing place throughout the kingdoaai against him. 
Appalled at the danger in which he stMHl, he re- 
solved to abandon his amy, and retire to London. 
In that em^ency, the most of his Scottish forces 
vamained true to his interests. These men were 
fd « kea aempnlons spirit in regard to the arbi- 
tiary eondoct of their master, tmd had been less 
ahnaed by his late Catholic meaanres, than the 
IjiUJith s^idi^*^ Many of them were cadets of 
old lipiacopaliaB and Catholic £unilies in the north 
of Seotlsnd, who felt their interest identified with 
that of King James. Some had acted for nearly 
Am wliole lifetime in behalf of the Home of 
Stoart, through good report and bad report, and 
were now too^ old to make a ready change. For 
iBotaaee, the Earl of Airly rode in a high com- 
mand in this little Tory army ; a noUeman who 
had accoo^anied that Lucifer of cavatiers, the 
Marqius of Montrose, through all his wars, aad 
who had since served the Stuarts for nearly half a 
centory. It could not be expected that such men 
were in^ired with the same notions regarding the 
4akatio» of church wmI state as the English sol- 
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diera; and accordingly, while company after coni* 
pany, and officer after officer, left James's camp to 
join him who proposed to restore the constitution, 
the Scottish regiments remained firm around their 
legitimate sovereign almost to a man. It was a- 
mong the chiefs of this band that James found the 
most faithful counsels, and the most affectionate 
offers of service. The Earl of Dunbarton, a son 
of the noble House of Douglas,- who command^ 
one of the foot regiments (now the Scots Royals), 
■offered, with a spirit worthy of his ancient cfai- 
valric race, to engage the invader with his own 
•little corps ; certain, he said, that if he could tiot 
stop his progress, he would at least give him such 
a check as would cause the spirits of the King's 
friends to rally. Dundee advised the irresolute 
monarch to* fight the Prince, at all hazards, vHth 
the force he had, or else go boldly to him in per- 
son, and demand his business in England ; ' and 
it is now every thing but certain, that if Jatties 
bad followed either of these two advices, or done 
something of an equally vigorous nature, he might 
'have remained on the throne. Unfortunately for 
himself, he thought it more advisable to give way 
for the time to what he thought a merely acci- 
dental current of circumstances, in the hope of 
afterwards resuming the command of the empire 
-with the increased power which always results from 
a suppressed rebellion. He told the Earl of Dun- 
barton, that he could not think of risking the liyes 
of so many brave men in an action which could not 
be decisive ; and be rejected with equal firmness 
the advice tendered him by Dundee. He finally* 
-retired to London with a small guard, leaving bis 
-army without express couunands of any Idndy ei« 



tkcc to fight or retreat. When intelligeiiGe of this 
fact wa9 (^mmmiicated to Lonl Dundee and some 
other chiefs of the Scottish anny, ihej could not 
help shedding tears. ^ 

Even after James had abandoned his army, Dim« 
dee oontinaed to keep together all the men orer 
whom ho had any influence^ in the hope that some 
opportunity might yet occur of serving his unhappy 
master. He retired out of the way of the wi' 
▼andng troops of the Prince of. Orange, to Wai- 
liogfoni, intending to retreat from thence, if ho 
saw occasion, towards Scotland, where he knew he 
might make a Tigorons stand for the King, espe- 
ciidly if, as was at one time contemplated, his Ma^ 
jesty were to accompany him. While quartered 
at. Wallingford, he received a letter from the Prince 
of Orange, assuring him that, if he would stay 
there till ha receired further orders, none of his 
Iloyal Higfaness's army should touch him. On 
the same day, he received intelligence that the 
King, having been brought back by the populace 
from Feversham, whither he had retired with the 
intention of flying to france, was expected to be 
in Whitehall that night ; ia consequence of which 
information, rather than in obedience to the re- 
quest oi the Prince of Orange, he postponed his 
iatendsd maroh, and rode up to London. 

He waited on the , unfortunate monarch next 
morning, an company with his friend the Earl of 
Baloarres, a nobleman who, like himself, united 
extreme Tory principles with a generous heart and 
a mind of h^h ability. The King received them 
with a warmth of afifection propordoned to the 
distress of his circumstances ; but could not help 

9 2 
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je»king, as he took a walk with them throngh'die 
Mall, how they came to be with him, when all the 
world had forsaken him for the Prince of Orange. 
They replied, that they had no interests in common 
with the Prince of Orange ; for him nor for any 
other man, could they ever forsake a master who 
had loaded them with so many honours, and with 
so much gracious kindness. ** I see, I see, " cried 
the unhappy Prince, overpowered by this displiiy 
of a feeling which he almost believed to have de- 
serted the earth ; ^* you are the men I always took 
you to be ; you shall know all my intentions. " 
He then informed them, that, seeing no prospect 
of remaining in Britain, except as a cipher, or as 
a prisoner to his ungenerous nephew — and here he 
i^peated tlie celebrated saying of his father, " Short 
is the way between the prisons and the graves of 
kings " — be had resolved to take a temporary re- 
fuge in France. ^* When I am there, " he added, 
*^ you shall receive my instructions : you. Lord 
Balcarres, shall have a commission to manage my 
civil affairs ; and yon. Lord Dtmdee, to command 
my troops." 3 As is well known, he soon after 
put his fatal intention into execution. 

When the Prince of Orange subsequently- as- 
sumed the government, Dundee and Bklcarres both 
had an interview with him. He solicited the' for- 
mer to enter once more into his service ; but Dan- 
dee refused without ceremony, stating for excuse, 
that he was under an oath of fidelity to King 
James, which he did not conceive himself at liberty 
to violate in favour of one who must now be look- 
ed upon as his declared enemy. William, with 
that fairness of mind which seems to have been 
characteristic of him, acknowledged the validity of 
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Ae excuse. On meeting, however, with' a sitnilar 
answer from Balcarres, he hinted that it would be 
necessary for him to live in observation of the laws, 
or else he wonld be obliged to let them take their 
cOorse upon him. Both noblemen then retired to 
Scotland, under the protection of about twenty- 
four troopers, whom Dundee had brought with him, 
as a guard, from Wallingford. He at present found 
h impossible to bring away more of his men, be- 
cause, General Douglas having gone over to the 
Prince, the whole army was at once reduced to his 
service, though, as it afterwards appeared, much 
agUBBt the will of the majority. 

It had been determined, soon after William took 
possession of' London, that the Scottish govern- 
ment' should be settled, as the English was about 
to be, by a National Convention ; and that Conven- 
tion was appointed to meet on the 1 3th of March 
1689. It was nearly the end of February before 
'Dundee and Balcarres arrived, to exert themsdves 
9A the elections in favour of King James ; 'and long 
ere that period, the measure of the Revo! ution had 
been virtually carried almost as decidedly as - in 
England. If Scotland, from comparative barbarism, 
was destitute of that spirit of freedom which so re- 
markably distinguished her sister kingdom, she 
bad another - motive for shaking off the arbitrary 
reign of the Stuarts, which, if less respectable or 
worthy, was at least as strong. This was the spirit 
of religion* Inflamed by resentment for the - de- 
pression of presbytery during the late reigns, and 
frantic with the hope of seeing it now rise trinm- 
•phant, the Lowland peasantry had flocked to Edin- 
burgh, on l^e very first intelligence of the advances 
•of the Prince of Orange, and at once expelled the 
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court snd the ntigion of tbe bte taimBtthj. It 
now only remained to be seen in the Conwntionf 
what hce the Northern loyaiists and the hierardiy^ 
under the gnidanee of Dundee, should present 
against the Sonthern and Western Whigs, sanctioned 
by the populace and the rerolationary ^verniaent 
already established in England. 

The parties were erentoally found to be nradi 
more equal in strength than could hare been ex* 
pected : the Mends of King James lost the riec* 
tion of a president of their complexion by only 
fifteen yotes ; a minority which must have heea 
more than outbalanced, if the Highland dans, who 
were mostly favourable to them, had been repre^ 
sented in the house. This circumstance, howeFer, 
was sufficient to determine all the subsequent bmmi^ 
sures. It proved that the old govenuneiit waa 
weaker than the new, and eonsequently gave di 
the undecided to underatand, that with the new 
would now alone remain any chance of sa^ty or 
patronage. Hitherto, many had sided with the 
Tories, from an idea that the opposite party was sot 
atroiig or resolute* ewMigh to carry trough the 
measure of the Revokitton ; but now all flocked to 
die ranks of the Whigs, except those who hadm 
decided interest in the former state of dihiga^ or 
who could not overcome their scruples regaatfi^ 
the oath of allegiance to King James. 

There was something extremely interesting in 
the circumstances under which the Gonventiott 
met — something far more interesting^ in its way, 
than there was m the assemblage of the Engliah 
Convention. While the defenders of public liber*' 
ty in England met in security, under the protee* 
tion of their patron and saviour the Prinoe of 
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Orange, the Scottish Revolutionists had to assem- 
ble nnder the gunA of a fortress, which was held 
against them by a Toiy and a Catholic ; they were 
mingled np, even in their place of meeting, with a 
band of enemies nearly equal to themselves ' in 
number, who were suspected of entertaining the 
most unscrupulous designs regarding them. T%e 
very populace, which they had been obliged to call 
to their protection^ gave an aspect of dreadful 
interest to their situation. That ^as composed 
chiefly of the westland Covenanters ; men who 
had come wild from their hills and muirs, bearing 
beneath their blue bonnets faces either sullen with 
recollection of wrongs, or beaming with expecta- 
tions of revenge, and carrying under their gray 
plaids, for the work they were called upon, the 
swords and pistols which they had used against the 
House of Stuart at Pentluid and Bothwell. It 
might be said that, in England, the genius of li- 
berty roae, serene, spotless, and beautiful, out of 
the slight turmoil incidents to the time and crisis. 
Bat in Scotland, she* burbt upon the sight, with 
laaniac looks, dishevelled attire, and still brandish- 
ing in her hand the dagger with which she had 
fought her way through the strife. 

The first few days of the Convention were spent 
in Endeavours on the part of the Whigs to get rid 
of their Tory associates, and of the armed force 
which hung over them. They cavilled at the elec- 
tion oi almost every opponent, and by that means 
expelled a great number. They attempted to pre- 
vail upon the Duke of Gordon to give up the cas- 
tle, which he professed to hold out for King James. 
And, being peculiarly embarrassed by the presence 
of Lord Dimdee aad Sir George Mackenzie^ they 
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endeftroiirdd lo h^t/em them awfty» bjr repmta of 
an intention being eniertained by the CovenaBtefii 
to aueminate them. Dudee and his friends soon 
mw how amaU wna their chaaee of doing any thing 
for King Jbmes in 8«oh an aaaeoibly ; and they 
agitated a proposal to hold n >eonntar oenyeiition« 
formed entirely of ioyalieta, at Stirling^ whom 
th^ were empowered by a latter from their a^ 
vemgn to assemble, and where thoy expected thai 
the Earl of Mar, as governor of Stirlittg Castle, 
would aft>rd them protection* 

It has always hitherto been donbted by hiato- 
rians, whether this mmonr of assassination wnsn 
rum on the part of the Whigs to get qnit of the 
two Tory chiefii^ or a rtiss on their own part to 
excuse the letiremeBt wldeh they conten^pialed 
from the CiMivention. The present writer, with 
defeienee, is deposed 'to think that it existed In* 
dependent of both portisa. Ho '&ids, at ieaat» a 
circumstanee mentioned in the Minntes of the 
Convention ^t observed by any former writer)^ 
which, as k could seaiosly be got up lor the par- 
pose by eilher side, seems to give probability to 
anoh a coadhnion* It is recorded in these Minutes, 
under date of Satsrday, March 16th^ that James 
Bimue, dyer, appeared b^sre the Convenlioa^ and 
dedavedf that he heard- two men in his own bous^ 
the day beibre, a^ow a resolutum *^ to use these 
dags, die Lerd Dundee and Sir George Macfcsn 
f»e, as lliey had been used by them, " inquiring at 
the same time for their lodgings, and averring that 
they shoold not escape them, though they might 
not exeento ^ir project for some nights* Wbmi 
it is called to mind that the same clam of men had 
anuther of tfamr arch-miemies (Sharpe) 



'«iilf ten years befare, there is Httie diffiealty in 
wppo&mg that they might new entertain the inten- 
ticm of at pnce doing the state service, and grati- 
fying themaelres, by a similar act of revenge a- 
gainst two eqnidly obnoxious individuals. Among 
die mnltitudes whidi flocked to Edinburgh on this 
oecasiony there must have been many who traced 
the ruin of their feunilies and the destruction of 
their own happiness, net to speak of the depres- 
sion of their religion, to these ministers of the late 
government ; and among l^t number there could 
scarcely fiiH to be some one or twv, who, drawing 
the usual sanction Ibr such an action from the 
pages of the Old Testament, had resolved, as their 
own &v«nrite phraae<rfogy ran, to execute God's 
vengeance upon them. 

' Whether the rumour arose from a'serions de- 
sign, or from the strseti^em of a party; it is* certain 
tbtt Dundee took advantage of it, as an ostensible 
excuse lor Iris retirements It appears from a me* 
nrair e£ these transactions, drawn up by ihe fiarl 
of Bakarres, that he had concerted the design- of 
'cetiring before the rumour met his ean. 'I^en tie 
was*informed of it, he new to tihe Convention, 
'ttd denranded ^at a party might be sent to^ search 
the bouse in which iSxe inteiidiiig assassins were 
Mdd to hnrk. The members absolutely refused to 
Interfere in the case; on which he left ifiem, to 
Hwetla with ISb friends regarding the project of the 
Counter^Convention. It was agreed that day, that 
4m Monchiy they should all meet at'a certain place 
*of rendezvous in the* city, and forthwith proceed 
to Stirling; the Marquis of Athole agreeii^ to go 
whli them, and to bring down a body of High- 
tetders from his estates, to serve as their gntord. 
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Measures had preyiously been taken to .edify the 
Duke of Gordon in his resolution to hold out 
Edinburgh Castle for King James. 

It happened, unfortunately for Dundee, that be- 
fore Monday some of his most important adherents 
failed in their purpose. When they met on the 
morning of that day, and before Dundee appear- 
ed, the Marquis of Athole, who was by far their 
most influential man, requested that they might 
wait another day, and, in the mean time, to pre- 
vent suspicion, attend the Convention as usual. 
They had accordingly dispersed to go to the Par- 
liament-house, when Dundee came to the place, 
with his thirty troopers, all ready for the march, 
and was confounded to hear of the adjournment 
of their design. It was now, of course, too late 
for him to think of remaining on terms with the 
Convention. The appearance of his attendants on 
the streets — they had previously been concealed— 
was in itself a declaration of war against the house. 
He was therefore reduced to the necessity of quit- 
ting the town by himself ; leaving only a message 
for his associates, that he would linger on the way, 
in the hope that they might escape after him. 

The manner of Dundee s departure from Edin- 
burgh was highly characteristic of the man : it was 
quite worthy of one who had so long acted in de- 
fiance of natural feelings, for the sake of an ab- 
stract principle. He rode out of the city by one 
of its eastern avenues — Leith Wynd — followed by 
his small but chosen band of troopers. Being 
asked by a friend whom he met where he was go- 
ing, he waved his hat,.and,^ in a fit of lofty enthu- 
siasm, partly arising from political, and partly from 
family feelings exclaimed, ^' Wheresoever the spuit 
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of. Montrose shall direct me 1 '' ^ On dearing the 
snbnrbs, he tamed to the west, and galloped with 
Lis men along the edge of the bank which over- 
himg what was then a lake defending the citf on 
the north side ; a way which now forms the site 
of Princes Street, and from whence, of coarse, his 
cavalcade made a conspicaoas . appearance in the 
eyes of the citizens, who flocked to that side of 
the town to see it. It is needless to remark wha!( 
sensations mast have filled men's breasts, when 
they saw the temble Claverhoase thos break the 
wand of peace with them, and declare his intention 
of asing all his power to thwart their scheme oi 
poHtical regeneration. They coald scarcely fail;tp 
behold him and his band, small as they were }U 
physical force, with the atmost wonder and dread. 
Before quitting their sight, he performed a deed 
which tended to deepen their impressions of awe 
for his singularly daring character. Leaving his 
men on the .bank opposite to the castle, he went 
forward alone to the bottom of the tall rock on 
which that fortress is sitaated ^ deliberately began 
to clamber ap the crags on the west side ; and, with 
no small danger to himself, at length reached the 
bottom of. the walls. The Duke of Gordon then 
issued from a postern, (which was visible in the 
time, of Sir John Dairy mple, ^ though built up)^ 
and held a conference with him, in that singular 
situation, regarding the prospects of their party. 

No exact or authentic report has , ever been 
g^ven of the conversation of the two, cavalier no- 
blemen. But it is commonly affirmed, that Dun- 
dee entreated his Grace to leave the fortress under 
the charge of a faithful ' lieutenant of the name, of 



WionuDy and to flccoiB|miiy him to the HigMandg, 
(ih»e he night there empley bis immeiise patrimo- 
nial influence in luimg an ioauiTection. The Duke 
iie said to h»re concealed hii iinidity under the 
excuse of a soldier. ^ A soldier/' he stad, ^^ can- 
net in bonoor ^it the post that is assigned to 
him/' Dvndee then left him, with an entreaty 
that he would at iMist hold out the Castle till re- 
'Heved* 

The nght of these two grand pnblic enemies in 
^open oonfesence with ea^ other, joined to the cir- 
icunw tanocs under which that conference took place, 
eansed Ihe ntmeet consternation in Ediubnrgh. 
Hrndseds flocked frmn the city to witness die 
etrange seene^ and, being mataken by others for 
«dhwents of Dancke, a report arose, that he was 
flNutering his forces to attack the Convention. 
Among other maMnrSy it was affirmed that the 
Duke of Gpord<m was about to fire upon the Fv' 
!Jament*hottse« When the news raaebed the Cos- 
mention, the Duke of Ikunilton, its revolntioaary 
fcesident, ordsred the doers of the house to he 
IkoHedy and the keys to be laid i^on the tsUe b»- 
§99e kirn* There was dangsr, be cried, withm as 
w«tl aa withont doets ; but he would do Us best 
to secuie the safety of all wi^wishers to tfaek 
eomtry, by detaining these who were the revene, 
s« that tb^ might serre as hostages for the good 
belMmonr of their aeeompliees. Thus, he said, 
tfie friends of liberty wenld ba;ve little to fear for 
the piesent ; and as for the ftiti»e, he could, by a 
saamp of liis £sot, call up thousands of willing men 
to tbeir protedion. He then, wil^ the consent of 
thehon^ ordered the Eaii of Leren to ge foctk 
into the city ; to cause dimms to be beat and trnrn* 
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pels sounded through itar streets ; to gather tege- 
ther all who were well aJBTected to religion and li- 
berty ; and, with the band he iB%ht collect^ to at- 
tack and disperse any body of men who wepe in 
arms without warrant of ^ Convention. All this 
was pramptly execoted; and in the meantime* 
while dsB noise of a eity rising in anna was heard 
from wtthont, the friends of the exiled raonarob 
jaal mii^led with their eneimes« conlottnded at the 
danger wlucb seemed impending over them, and 
at the inpossHnlity of consaltmg with each other 
r^^arding their common interests. The fediing of 
that dreadfnl honr, with both the friends and the 
enemies of liberty, mv^ haFe been, that they would 
require to wait till a conflict took plaoe around th^ 
hense of assembly between their reepectire pasties 
of armed friends ; after which, they would be «e^ 
lie?ed or moasacred as ^ther party happened to 
be triamphant* if jiot previotisly destri^ped without 
discrirainarion by the bombs of the Castle. 

It being asoertained in time that Dundee had 
quietly departed with liia thirty troopers, and that 
the fineods of the Whig party had mustered so 
strong as to put diem out^ oi all danger from the 
other party, this dreadful crisis passed harmlessly 
away. The president, however, judged it expe- 
dient to send a messengMr after the retiring neble^ 
man, conunanding bis immediate retain to the as- 
sembly. A Major Bunting was selected, with a 
troop of about eighty horse, to p^orm this some- 
what hazardous piece of service ; and it is said that 
he had secret orders, in case of finding Dundee 
rsstive^ to seize his person and bring him back by 
force. The pursuers soon overtook the retiring 
loy^ts, who were deliberately pacing along the 
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road to Stirling by Linlithgow. When Dandee 
saw them advancing, h)B permitted his troop to go 
on before, and, falling back towards Bunting, en- 
tered into conversation with him. Banting de- 
livered the message of the Convention, and men- 
tioned the alternative measure which he was com- 
manded to take, in the event of finding his lord- 
ship unamenable to their commands. Dandee on- 
ly replied, that he would advise him to go back to 
the Convention, without giving him further trou- 
ble, or his alternative measure would be " to send 
him back to them in a pair of blankets/' At this 
dreadful hint, Banting, though attended by double 
the number or Dundee's troop, judged it most 
prudent to withdraw. ^ 

The Convention was dismissed that day, with- 
out any attempt being made against the Tory 
members. Nevertheless, the resolution which had 
been displayed by their opponents, and the armed 
. force which was now openly arrayed agunst them, 
caused many to give up the project of doing any 
thing for King James at the present juncture. The 
very men who were to have taken the most promi- 
nent part in the counter-convention abandoned the 
scheme. The Earl of Mar, who was to have been 
its landlord, attempted to go out of town by the 
only gate which was guarded, and thus gave him- 
self up to the enemy. The Marquis of Athole, 
who was to have been its guard, remained quietly 
in town. , In fine, many went over to the ranks of 
the Whigs ; others betook themselves to their coun- 
try seats ; and sgarcely any went to join Dundee."^ 
That nobleman being known next day to have 
lodged for the night at Linlithgow, the Convention 
sent a macer to inform him, that, if he would lay 
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down fais anns within twenty-fonr bonrs, he ghonld 
have an indemnity for all he had done ; bat that, 
if he did not do so, they would hold him guilty 
of treason. The man returned, before the rise of 
the meeting, with a report, that, not finding Dun- 
dee at Linlithgow, he had left a copy of their mes^* 
aage at the house where he lodged. ^, The mes- 
sage had no effect. Dundee, when he found the 
acbeme of the Tory Convention frustrated, pro- 
ceeded to his own house, near the town of Dun- 
deoy where be lived for some time in appaient idle- 
ness, though in reality engaged in active corre« 
spondence with the northern chiefs, for the pur- 
pose of exciting an insurrection. 

Twelve days after his departure from Edinburgh 
(March SOtb), when some other vain attempts had 
been made to bring him back, he was, according 
to' the opdioary leg^ ceremonial pf Scotland, thrice 
called for in tlie Parliament-house, and as often at 
ita gate ; and, on his failing to appear, he was de- 
ttonoced as a traitor, both in the Convention and 
at the market-cross of the city. ^ 

Whan the Whig members had thus got rid of 
their Tory associates, they proceeded to settle the 
nation, by declaring King James to have forfeited 
the crown, and proclaiming. King William and 
Qaeen Mary in his stead. This ceremony took 
pim&d on the 11th of April, by which time James 
bad gone to Irebnd, with the intention of fighting 
faia w^ back to the throne by the assistance of bis 
Catholic subjects. • 

c2 
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CHAPTER III. 

COMMENCEMENT OF DUNDEE'S 
INSURRECTION. 

Clovm, I am gone. Sir ; 
But anon, Siis 
I'll be with you again. 

Twelfth Night. 

It may be proper, before proceeding fxirther with 
tfae narrative of Dundee's adventures, to state ill 
express terms the prospects which he had of doing 
any effective service for his niaster in this remote 
portion of the empire. 

Scotland was at this time divided, almost local- 
ly, into two parties. The inhabitants of the south* 
em and western provinces were generally Presbyte- 
rians, and, of course, advocates of a revolution which 
promised supremacy to their religion. The people of 
the northern counties, and of the Highlands, were 
as generally Episcopalians, and, of course, adverse 
to a measure which threatened their church-go- 
vemment with destruction. Religion, and religion 
exclusively, actuated all ; for there was not then, 
nor for nearly a century afterwards, any party in 
Scotland who entertained just or liberal views of 
civil freedom. 
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" It was Dundee's task to pl^y the EptscoplJuais 
■gainst the Preshyterians, the north against the 
sonth ; and, as the latter party had already be^n 
triumphant in the house of Convention, it remain- 
ed to be seen if it would bear up with equal sue* 
cess against its opponents in the field* That it 
would do so, must have been at the .moment a 
matter of doubt. A great deal of the success of 
the Presbyterians at the Convention was owing to 
the accidental circumstance of their residing nearer 
the place where it assembled, which enabled them 
to overawe the Tories with their armed and per- 
sonal presence ; and much mcnre, perhaps, was ow- 
ing to the countenance they derived for their pro- 
ceedings from the revolutionary party in England, 
and the assurance of protection from King Wil- 
liam, in case of their also accepting him for their 
sovereign* Now, however, when the military 
strength of the Revolutionists was about to be 
called away to Ireland, and Britain was left in 
seme measure defenceless ; now, when the spirits 
of King James's friends were beginning to rally, 
and many, formerly of arevolutionaiy temper, were 
beginning to feel a little shocked at the violation 
of all natural feeling upon which William's inva- 
sion had proceeded ; the chances of ultimate tri- 
umph were much more nearly balanced in favour 
of both pmties. There was also this grand cir- 
cumstance in favour of the Cavaliers. Though 
perhaps a little inferior in numbers, and even in 
intelligence, to the Whigs and Presbyterians, their 
partisans were far more likely to acquit themselves 
wdl in the field. The Lowlanders were, upon the. 
whole, a peaceful people. With the exception of the 
peasantry of Clydesdale and Ayrshire, who had been 
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long in a ttMe ^ rdMlioiiy tbey wara iBcaptlble of 
being organized at onco as a anfitary body. Tba 
Caralieray on tbe otbar hand, coald bring froaft cba 
Highlanib akme as many ready armed and wiUiog 
soldiers aa might, under the diroclion of a leader 
Kke Dundee, far more than overcome the utmost 
force which the Low Countries could set n{» a* 
gainst diem. Besides, it was likely that, as the 
first fenrour of the Resolution went o£^ and paopts 
began to feel lliat tbe new go^mmem bad also 
its evils, ihe party wbtcfa held out lor King James 
would increase in numbers. If James had a party 
at die time when tbe recollection o( his misiiila 
Was still recent, and when that of his rival was uh 
Tested with all the promise of youth, what migbt 
he not expect so soon as that recollection became 
dulled, as it was sure to be by time, and tbe peo^ 
pie began to experience the evils of a diapnled 
succession ? 

Yet, though Dundee had thus so good a chance 
of raising an armed party for bis master i« Soot* 
land, he biaMelf seems to have considered an wkm^ 
liary force from Ireland as indi^ensabiy necessary 
to produce the desired rasak. James, actiag »ad«r 
the same opinion, had enjoined him, and sll ofhev 
friends, to remaitt quiet till such time as a body of 
troops i^uld be sent over to their assistaace. Ha 
had also as yet abstained from sending Duadee 
the commission of generalship which he had pea^ 
raised him, when walking in the Mall, after bia 
return from Feveraliara. Thus matters stood ; tha 
Tory noblemen all retired to their country-seats \ 
the bishops in concealment, or, as Dundee ex* 
pressed himself in a letter, << ^ Kirk InmHbh;*' 
ud the people every where tiaaqul ; when, to« 
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wards the end of Marcb, a body of Datcb infaii- 
tiy, about eleven hundred in number, and two 
Imndred dragoons, arrived at Edinburgh, for tbe 
protection of the Revolutionists. This body was 
under the command of Major- General Mackay, a 
Highland soldier of fortune, who had had some 
experience in the Prince of Orange's Continental 
wars. 

' When thus reinforced, the Convention became 
far more confident in their strength than before. 
They now passed an act, enabling their president 
to imprison any person whom he might suspect of 
disaffection ; one of the most arbitrary and tyran- 
ttidd measures ever adopted by any government, 
and which was destined, as generally happens with 
aU such measures, to precipitate the very conclu* 
■ion which it was meant to intercept. 

In consequence of this act, the Duke of Hamil- 
ton sent a strong party of troops to apprehend the 
Earl of Balcarres and the Viscount Dundee at 
^eir re^ective country-seats. Balcaires, being 
tbe nearest; was taken by surprise, brought to 
Edinburgh, and confined in a dungeon ; where no 
friend was permitted to approach him, nor any 
body even to speak to him, except through tbe 
keyliole ; perhaps the most illegal and unjusti- 
fiable proceedmg which took place throughout all 
the violences of the seventeenth century, except 
the execution of Archbishop Laud. ^ Dundee> 
however, procuring intelligence of the -mission sent 
against him, before it crossed over the Firth of 
Tay, had time to make a safe retreat to the High- 
land frontier. 

He was there residing — in correspondence, it is 
true; witli the Highland chiefs, but- still* osienisibly 
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at |iettce— wheB a larger body of iroopa waa aeal 
against him by tbe Conrention, under the cfaai|^ 
of Madcay hinoseir. Maekay rendezfonsed hia 
forees at Dnndee, which he considered a good 
poifU-d^'Oppm for his operatioDs against the dis* 
affected district beyond it ; and, taking with him 
two hundred and fifty of his best horse, and near- 
ly as many of his Dutch infiftntry, he proceeded ta 
beat up Dundee's quarters. Dundee had by this 
time Blade an excunion into the Duke of Gor- 
don's Country north of the Dee, to sound the af* 
iWtions of that BobleaHoi's numerous cavalier vas- 
sals; and he was now returned to the Caim-«-. 
Mount, en his way bade to Glenoglevy, a seat 
which he had ia the Braes of Angus, whene ho 
had tafcea refuge after being driven from Dmdea* 
Mackay^roQured intelligence of his naottoas, and, 
leamtng^ne day ihat he was to lodge for the 
night at Fettercaim, a village abouit eight nsilaa 
Aonii of Bk'ecfain, projected a dssiga of surpriaiag 
h»at. To prevent intelligence Hturn travelliiig 
northward, he planted a strong guard at Gaanacb^ 
Bridge ; and he had anotiier troop ready to pro- 
ceed at tbe proper moment, and fall in with all 
due expedition upon the village. Dundee, haw^ 
ever, was prevented from lodging that night at 
Fettercsim, by receiving intelligence on his march 
of Mackay's invasion of Angus ; which caused 
faim to wheel idHiut, and march back to the Gor- 
don territory, which he had just left. Tlie only 
result of this appearance of an army agunst him» 
was to drive him headlong into that insurrection 
which he might have otherwise delayed for soma 
tune. *'- 

Maekay, on kiannng that Dnndao waa gMitv 



Bortbwardy selected about forty of Mb best and 
aoiindeflt horse, and, with the two hundred Dutch 
foot, went immediately in hard puniiit over the 
hilit. In thus beginning his campaign, it appears 
that he entertained great hopes of being joined, as 
be went along, by a number of rerolntiooary gen- 
tlemen, who, before be left Edinbiirgh, had pro- 
mised him their utmost assistance. He was soon 
compelled to acknowledge the falsity of these ex- 
peetatioBa. When he came into the countries be- 
longing to his promised anxiliaries, the gentlemen 
were either absent, or their people would not obey 
them by rising in farour of the new goremnient. 
He himsi^f informs us, in a memoir which he wrote 
ater his campaign, ^ that in all the countries be- 
noflli Tay, he found a wonderful indifierence to 
4he cause which he was sent to defend : • the peo- 
ple were either besotted with tbe EpncopaliMi 
doctrines ot passtTe obedience, er bad no zeal of 
any kmd except for the preserration of their world- 
ly goods. And indeed the facts of bis ■ ounpaigti 
sufficiently show the justness of these impressions. 
Of all the gentlemen who bad promised him as- 
siotiowe, betwixt the Tay and die Spey, no one 
pre^wd time except the Master of Forbes, eldest 
son to the chief of the gteat Whig daa of that 
name. This personage met htm, as he crossed the 
Dee, with foity horse, and five handred foot* Even 
they, though ^us numerous and willing, were not 
of the least service to him. They were, acoord- 
hig to his own report, so ill armed, and looked so 
Tittle hke their work, that he feared they would 
father be an encumbrance than a l«e)p. He there- 
fore judged it necessary to Jeaw them behind, with 
4Vrt7 a speech .of ^baiiks for tlieir good wilL He 
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thought it would be a grest deal better, he said, 
that they should remain to guard their own eovmr 
try ; and probably the Forbeses thought so too. 

As he proceeded in pursuit through Aberdeen- 
shire and Murray, he learned that Dundee had 
gone forward to Inverness, where he was sudden- 
ly put in possession of something like an army, by 
the accession of nearly a thousand Highlanders to 
his banner, under Macdonald of Keppoch. This 
bold and restless chieftain had had a dispute, some 
time before the Revolution, with the Laird of Mac- 
intosh, regarding his lands, which ended in a com- 
mission from James II., to visit him (Keppoch) 
with the penalties of fire and sword as a rebeL 
Keppoch afterwards gained a victory over the for- 
ces of Macintosh, and was now so strong as to be 
able to lay the town of Inverness under the terror 
of military law, in revenge for the townsmen hav- 
ing sided against him with his enemy. When 
Dundee reached Inverness in his retreat, he found 
the infuriate chieftaip threatening the citizens with 
extreme vengeance, unless they should pay him a 
high pecuniary penalty. They were totally un- 
able to do so ; and it is probable that, in the pre- 
sent unsettled state of the country, the menaces of 
their enemy would have been put into complete 
execution, but for the interference of some power- 
ful spirit like that of Dundee. Immediately per^ 
ceiving how fatal such quarrels must be to his 
scheme of raising the Highlands, he, with the ut- 
most promptitude, granted a bond to the chieftain 
of Keppoch, obliging himself to see the town of 
Inverness pay him two thousand doUars as a com- 
pensation for the injuries he complained of; by 
which well-timed act of generosjityy he at onoe 
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reduced to his friendship a town which a few d^ys 
before had proclaimed the Prince of Orange, and 
converted to . the service of King James a nnme- 
rons clan, which but the year before had suffered . 
the severest hardships at the hands of that mo~' 
narch. 

He now felt so confident of his strength as to 
entertain an intention of marching back to meet 
the troops of General Mackay, which were, about 
this period, crossing the Spey in pursuit. , Accord- 
ingly, as Mackay approached Elgin, he was put in 
possession of a letter which the magistrates of that 
town had received from Dundee, requiring quar- 
ters to be provided for his troops, which he said 
would lodge there that night, on their way to meet 
the enemy. Mackay was excessively alarmed at 
the news, which all at once reduced him from the • 
offensive to the defensive ; and, but for the cer- • 
tainty of the mischief which a retreat at this junc- 
ture would occasion to the interests of his master^ 
he would have instantly fallen hack upon the re- ' 
serves which he had left at Brechin. As the case . 
was, he resolved at all hazards to stand firm ; and ' 
bis men, though so few in number, fortunately se- 
conded his resolution. Crossing over the Spey^ 
he proceeded with the utmost expedition to take 
possession of the town which Dundee was that 
night to have occupied ; and such was the good . 
will w}th which ibe Dutch infantry obeyed his ; 
commands, that they kept up a hard trot beside 
the horse for the whole distance between the river 
and their quarters, amounting to at least eight miles* . 
This bold step on. the part of Mackay seems to 
have intimidated Dundee ; at least it prevented 

. . • D . . 2- 
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him from makingi his proposed approach to Elgin- 
Finding, soon after, that the enemy was reinforced 
hya detachment of horse from Brechin, and that the 
Laird of Grant and some other Whig chiefe were 
disposed to join him, he thought it adirisable^- 
more especially as King James had not yet grant- 
ed his sanction to hostile proceedings, to retire in- 
to Athole. Mackay then marched forward and 
posted himself at Inverness, from whence he is- 
sued orders for the well-affected gentry of the 
north to join him ; and despatched a letter to Edin- 
burgh, requesting that Colonel Ramsay might be 
sent to him, with six hundred picked men of the 
Dutch regiments. 

The condition of the Highlands was at this time 
particularly favourable for Dundee's purpose. In 
addition to their usual caasea for siding with the 
legitimate sovereign, some 'Of the dans had now 
one which generally overrules all others^ in ordi- 
nary life ; namely, a personal interest in the event 
of the enterprise. It is scarcely necessary to re- 
mind the Scottish reader that the Argyle family, 
for many centuries^ maintained quarrels regarding 
property with various neighbooring dans. At 
the present time, in consequence of the attainder 
of the Earl of Argyle by Charles IL, the chiefs <^ 
these clans had in general procured royal grants of 
the property they claimed. When the Revoluticm, 
came, there seemed an immediate prospect that 
William, for whose sake the Earl might almost be 
said to have lost his estate, would reverse the 
attainder, and consequently restore to his son all 
the fiunily possessions. Such a prospect naturally 
disposed the MacDonalds, Camerons, MacLeaaa, 
• and others, who had present possessioni to oppose 
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the Revolniion with all their force. Mackay was 
informed of this, soon after be came to Edinbarghy 
by the Viscount Tarbat, who at the same time 
professed his belief that, if King William woold 
pay Argyle a compensatory sum, instead of re- 
storing these properties, the Highlanders would 
give him no trouble ; and he mentioned the small 
sum of fire thousand pounds as all that would pro- 
bably be necessary to accomplish so good an end. 
Mackay was so much struck with the force #f 
what Tarbat said, that he immediately communi- 
cated it to King William, who lost no time, in his 
turn, to give otder? for putting the scheme in exe- 
cution. Unfortunately, the Scottish state-officera 
pitched upon Campbell, Laird of Cawdor, for me- 
diator, a gentleman whose very name was sufficient 
to mar die business, even although he had pro- 
ceeded about it with all llie necessary prompti- 
tude ; which he do^ not appear to have done. It 
was accordingly abottive. Mackay some time af- 
ter wrote to MacDonald of Glengarry, requesting, 
him to enter mto terms for a submissioa to the 
new government ; but the chieftoin, while he re- 
tumed a perfectly eivil answer, modced him with 
a counter request, that he would play Geneial 
Monk, and use his forces for the restoration of 
King James. * 

In the mean time, Dundee used all his eld- 
quence, and all the influetice of his high reputa- 
tion, to excite the chieftains whom he passed in his 
maidh to prepare for taking up arms. All whom 
he applied to in passing through Badenoch, assured 
hidi of their support, except the Laird of Macin- 
tosh ; to punish whom he sent the Keppoch Mae- 
Doaalds to drive away lus cattle. After appoint- 
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iDg a general rendezvous in Lochaber on the 18th 

.of May, he descended, with his small troop of 

horse, upon Athole, where be was received with 

V great cordiality; by Stuart of Ballechan, bailie or 

steward to the Marquis of Athole, and by all the 

other gentlemen of the district, notwithstanding 

that their noble superior remained at Edinburgh in 

-a solemn profession of obedience to King William. 

• From Athole he marched down to Perth, which 
he approached with such expedition and secrecy, 

• that he surprised the Lairds of Pollock and Blair 
. in their beds, together with some other persons in 
-arms for the Convention, all of whom he made 
.prisoners. Here he seized nine thousand merks 

• of- the King's cess and excise, which he found in 
the office of the collector of the revenue. It 

•was afterwards considered very strange that he did 
-not also take a sum of about five hundred pounds, 
which happened to be lying in the same room. 
But those who looked upon this as a wonder, 
knew little of Dundee. The grand principle on 
which he acted, was, according to his own decla- 
ration, to do every thing *' for coni^cience and 
loyalty's sake. '' He esteemed himself at liberty 
to take the King's money from the hands of his 
enemies, to be used in his own service. But he 
would scorn to rob any private individual of a 
iJEU'thing. With similar views of public spirit, he 
-took care that the town did not receive the least 
damage from his soldiery. ' 

From Perth he marched to Dundee, where lay 
two troops of Livingston's regiment of dragoons, 
whom, according to previous concert, he expected 
to revolt to him. But they w^re prevented from 
doing so by the presence of Colonel Balfour, a 
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Wkig officer of inGoiraptible loyally, and whose 
character was such as to keep them in check. He 
finally retnmed throngh Angus and Athole to 
Lochaber, in order to hold the rendezyous which 
he had appointed with the clans. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MARCHES AND COUNTERMARCHES. 

Ly** This lion is a very fox for his valour. 
The, And a very goose for his discretion. 

Midsummer NighVt Dream* 

In the meantime, Mackay was lingeriog at Inver- 
ness, in the hope of being speedily joined by the 
▼assals of the Earl of Sutherland and Lord Reay, 
and by the large Dutch party which he had sent 
for from Edinburgh. 

Had that Dutch party commenced its march 
immediately after receiving his order, it might have 
easily reached him, and thus a great deal of mis- 
chief would have been saved. Unfortunately, just 
as it was about to leave Edinburgh, a large fleet of 
Dutch herring busses appeared at the mouth of the 
Firth of Forth, and, being mistaken for the vessels 
of a French fleet which rumour represented as 
about to invade the kingdom, it was thought ne» 
cessary by the managers of state afliaira to detain 
the forces as a guard to the capital. The mistake 
was discovered in the course of a few days, and 
Colonel Ramsay then began his march. He pro- 
ceeded by Perth, intending, according to the ad- 
vices of his General, to march through Atfaole and 
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Bodenoch to Inyerness. Ab ,he proceeded, how- 
evety he became intimidated by the hostile appear- 
ance of the coimtry, and by a report which the 
natiyes indnstrioiisly circalated, that Dundee was 
between him and Inyemees, with an immense force. 
So great did his alarm at length become, that, after 
he had gone within twenty miles gf Ruthven in 
Badenoch, where he had appointed Mackay to 
-meet him, and after he had sent an express to in- 
form the general of the particular time when he 
should be there, he found it necessary to retreat to 
Perth. Had he left Edinburgh two days before, 
he would have met a messenger whom Mackay 
despatched to steer him clear of Dundee, but who, 
passing through Athole at a time when it was un- 
awed by the presence of his forces, was intercept- 
ed by Stewart of Ballechan. To add to the mis- 
fortune, Ballechan sent the despatches of this mes- 
senger to Dundee, who, immediately taking advan- 
tage of them, concentrated about two thousand of 
bis forces, and hurried from his place of reitdezvous 
in Lochaber, in order to fall upon the first of the 
two parties which fell in his way, while they were 
yet separate. 

Mackay received Colonel Ramsay's despatch on 
-a Saturday night; and such was his laudi^ble promp- 
titude to make ^e contemplated junction-, that he 
-was on the march next morning from Inverness to 
Rutbven, with only two days' provisions. It was 
not till he was half way towards the point of meet- 
ing, that he received information of Ramsay's re- 
treat The Commander of the garrison oi, Ruth- 
ven there met him with a message, which at once 
put him in possession, of that intelligence, and in- 
creased his distress, by telling han.thyt Dundee had 
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jtut that morning entered Badenocb, and was notr 
tmly a few miles distant It is not easy to con- 
cave the chagrin which a soldier in his drcuBi- 
'Stances must ha^e felt at receiving this exptess. 

It now remained for him either to fall hack up- 
•on Inverness, or to march down Strathspey. In 
the former case^ he would pres^re an important 
post, which could afford lodging to his men ; hut 
was exposed to the risk of heing shut up by Dun- 
dee from all supplies, and prevented from foimii^ 
a junction with Colonel Ramsay. In the latfer 
«ase, he would lose an important post, but mi^t 
have the compensatory advantages of keeping Dun- 
dee away .from the Duke of Gordon's cooBtry, of 
pfoteding that of the Laird of Ghrant, whe was 
now with him, a valuable auxUiary, and of being 
able to communicate with his detachments in the 
south by the way of Angus. Out of two possible 
«vils, he says in his Memoirs, he chose the last and 
ieast apparent-^to move down Strathspey. 

After a toilsome march of twenty-four hours, 
lie gained the lower and more champaign part of 
that grand valley. Dundee followed dose behiiid, 
and encamped at the distance of a few miles* in a 
more hilly part of the vale* ^fter a short period 
^ refreshment, the Whig general^ thinking be 
might adventure a slight trial of strength with die 
•cfnemy, made a secret and nootmnal advitnce to- 
wards his leaguer, till he got to a pass widiin a 
tnile of it ; when all at once, i^out ten in the 
morning, he showed himself, and gave symptoms 
«f a desire lo come to an action. .Dundee, how- 
ever, did not take the least notice of his approach, 
being perfectly secure, by the natmv ef the ground, 
ff6m any atUM^ he mi^t make, at ilie liURe tina 
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that he was anxious rather to a^oid than to come 
to an engagement. Mackay waited till late in the 
afternoon, in the hope of provoking him from his 
position ; after which he fell back to his. own camp. 
He afterwards learned, as he himself informs us, 
that the Highlanders were not altogether unmoved 
at his approach, however indifferent their com- 
mander might have heen. The Camerons, he 
says, no sooner learned that he was advancing, 
than they ran witfh the greatest precipitation to 
the hills, a distance of more than six English 
miles. The truth is, the Highlanders had never, 
at any period of their previous history, been brought 
to fetce regular troops, more especially regular ca- 
valry, whom they regarded with peculiar respect 
and fear ; and they were now anxious, in case of 
being obliged to fight them, at least to have an ad- 
vantage in respect of ground. 

Mackay now judged it expedient to pitch him- 
self in some situation where he could wait in se- 
curity till he was joined by the portions of his 
army at present in the south. He chose a place 
called Colmnakill, about six miles farther down 
the Spey, where a tributary stream, debouching 
into that river, ,gave him protection on one side, 
while the river itself covered his rear, and where 
a summer lodge belonging to the Laird of Grant 
offered him at once lodging and provision. When 
he had fairly pitched himself, he selected a dozen 
of the tenants of the Laird of Grant, to act as in- 
telligencers between his camp and that of the ene- 
my. And he at the same time sent another of the 
Laird's tenants, an experienced and trust-worthy 
person, to hasten the march of his detachments 
out 0i Angus. 'Here he was soon gratified by the 
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jcmctkm of the two troops of Sir Tbomas Linage 
Bton 8 regiment of dragoons^ who had hitherto- lain 
at Dnodee. 

Sir Thomas Livingston was one of those ianii- 
merable officers, civil and military, who, at die 
Revolution, found it convenient to accept of em- 
ployment and pay under the new government, 
without, at the same lamoy thinking it at all ne- 
cessary to resign their attachment to the old. We 
are told by Crichton, that, on his succeeding to 
the command of Dundee's regiment at die retire- 
ment of that nobleman to Holland, he came down 
to Congleton, where the men were lyings to in- 
quire which of them would serve King William, 
and which would not: one of the officers gave 
him to understand, that, having swmn aHegianee 
to King James, they could not-, in honour and 
conscience, draw a sword against him ; whereupmi 
Sir Thomas, falling down upon his knees, drank 
a devout health to the exiled sovereign, and ex- 
claimed, that he wished he might .be damned, 
.whenever he should command th^ to break that 
oath. An understanding being thus estaUislied 
between the Colonel and his men, they marched 
down to Scotland, for the apparent purpose of 
helping General Mackay to suppress Lord Dun- 
dee, though in reality intending to seize the first 
opportunity of revolting to the service of their M 
master. 

It would really surprise a modem British officer, 
accustomed as he is to pay an undivided allegi- 
ance to his sovereign and country, to learn the 
uncertainty of principle which the extreme per- 
plexity of the times introduced into the army at 
the. period here under review. With afiPections 
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stiU dinging to King James on the one hand, and 
a necessity for King Wiiliani's pay on the other, 
a great number of officers actually seem to have 
fought for the one sovereign with their right hand, 
and for the other with their left. It was a sitna* 
tion of the^ utmost distraction and difficulty, and 
one which assuredly could not £9il to have a de« 
moralizing effect upon the minds of many indi- 
viduals. The readers of general history are awaro 
of the great degree to which this slipperiness of 
allegiance characterized King William s servants 
of aU kinds ; but perhaps he is not acquainted 
with any instance more striking than what is af- 
forded by the conduct of Sir Thomas Livingston s 
regiment. The following narrative of its intrigues 
is compiled partly from the Life of Crichton, 
who, as Captain, was an active agent in them, and 
partly irom the manuscript Memoirs of General 
Mackay* 

The reader has already seen that General Dou« 
glaa, (brother of the Duke of Queensberry), who 
commanded the Scottish army on its march to 
England in October 1688, turned without scruple 
to the service of the Prince of Orange, so soon ^ 
it became evident that he would be successful in 
his enterprise. This man, it appears from Crich- 
toa's report, was still a secret, though uncertain 
intrigoant in favour of King James. When Crich- 
ton was in Edinburgh with the regiment, imme- 
diately before the meeting of the Convention, he 
went to pay his respects to the Earl of Dunmore, 
a Tory, who had formerly been his commander. 
The £arl invited him ta come to a tavern, where 
he would dine with General Douglas, Lord Kil- 
syth, and Captaui Murray, a host of officers whom 
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he was pleased to term ** aU his ain lads." Crich-' 
ton naturally objected to General Donglas, who 
had shown so much alacrity in deserting to King 
William. But Dunmore reassured him by saying, 
that he would pawn his life for the honour of the 
suspected individual. " Lord Dundee, " said the 
Earl, ^^ assured me that Douglas had given him 
his faith and honour to be with him in five di^ys, 
if he were once marched to the hills to declare for 
King James." Crichton having then agreed to 
go to the tavern, this set of traitorous conspirators 
met to dine together, and hold high converse re- 
garding their prospects of doing service to their 
late master. #^' 

It happened, just as dinner was done, that news 
of King James's arrival in Ireland was communi- 
cated to them ; upon which General Douglas, tak- 
ing a beer-glass, and looking round him, said, 
" Gentlemen, we have all eat of his bread ; here 
is his health. " He drank upon his knees, and all 
the rest of th^ company, did the same. Then fill- 
ing another bumper, he drank damnation to all 
who would ever draw a sword against him. This 
very man, instead of fulfilling the promise he 
had made to Dundee, or abstaining, from drawing 
a sword against his late master, almost immediate- 
ly after went to Ireland as Lieutenant- General to 
King William, and distinguished himself to an ex- 
traordinary degree by the severity of his conduct 
against the Catholic partisans of King James. 

Crichton soon after went with the regiment to 
Dundee, where, on the very first night of his ar- 
rival, according to a plan concerted with Lord 
Kilsyth, he got privately into Dudbope Castle, 
and assured Lady Dundee that the regiment should 
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be lit her Lord s service whenever he might be 
pleased to require it. Her Ladyship foun() means 
next day to convey this intelligence to Lord Dan- 
dee, who speedily sent a note back to Crichton, 
by a ragged Highland boy, informing him that, 
whenever he received his expected supplies from 
Ireland, so as to begin the war in good earnest, 
he would expect to be joined by his old regiment. 

This assurance from his former officers was of 
the greatest service to Dundee in his design of 
raising the Highland clans, because it enabled him 
xo overcome a great deal of the scruples which 
they had to engage against an army containing 
horse. He took care, every time he received any 
communication from his laidy on the subject, or 
from the officers themselves, to make it well known 
to the chieftains ; and he also endeavoured to make 
it appear, that he was only induced to permit them 
to remain with the enemy, by the hope of their be- 
ing able eventually to deliver up the whole army 
to him at the time they delivered up themselves. 
There really was an intention to that effect enter- 
tained by the treacherous dragoons ; and it would 
have been in all probability carried ' into success- 
ful execution, but for an accidental circumstance. 

Only two days after the two troops of horse 
had joined Mackay's camp, a pair of deserters 
came over from Dandee*s leaguer, and, being in- 
troduced to the presence of the General, confound- 
ed him with a disclosure of the design entertained 
against him. Mackay was at first so much sur- 
prised, that he hesitated to believe what the men 
told him. He cbaiged them with being spies sent 
over to learn . the condition of his camp, and he 
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took care to threaten tbem with the fate proper ' 
to such officials, in case of his discovering that they 
were so. They met his threats with great &rm- 
ness of demeanour, and expressed the utmost will- 
ingnees to remain ia confinement till such time as 
he should discover the truth of what they averred. 
They said that they had heen sent hy the Lairds 
of Blair and Pollock, the two gentlemen who had 
heen taken hy Dundee at Perth, and who, ever 
since then, had heen hurried along with him 
through all bis rapid and difficult marches. Their 
missicm arose from a wish on the part of these 
gentlemen, that l^eir Majesties' General should not 
engage the enemy with an army, the one halt of 
which would be sure to betray the other. They 
then informed Mackay that Xieutenant-Colonel 
Livingstone, and Captains Murray, Livingstone^ 
and Crichton, were the chief persons concerned in 
the plot, though, from what they had overheard 
in Dundee's counsels, very few of that regiment, 
excepting the Colonel, the Major, and Captain 
Balfour, were free of it. 

Mackay still hesitated to believe a statement 
which looked so like a trick to deprive him of the 
services of a valuable regiment ; and he esteemed 
it his duty to put his informants into confinement 
at the Laird of Grant's house of Belcastle, that 
their evidence might there endure a sort of proba- 
tion. In the meantime, he consulted with Sir 
Thomas Livingstone, the Colonel of the regiment, 
as to what should be done with it under such sin* 
guku* circumstances. Sir Thomas, as the reader 
has already seen, was himsdf a friend of King 
James; in all probability, diough not impeached 
by the deserters, be was also concerned in the de- 
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Sign of delivering up the regiment to Dandee. If 
he was so, he must hare been a man of singular 
firmness of nerve ; for he alone was present with 
the General when they were giving their evidence ; 
and it is to be supposed, that he could scarcely 
help being agitated at a recital that ran so nigh to 
implicate him in the most dreadfiil of all crimes 
incident to his profession. When Mackay asked 
his (pinion of the evidence of the deserters, he said 
he did not believe that the private men were ge- 
nerally concerned in any plot ; but he must cer«- 
tunly say, that he began to have his suspicions of 
the officers just mentioned. Of late, and especi- 
ally i^nce the junctimi of the two troops imder 
Lieutenant-Colonel Livingstone, he had observed 
them frequently in privaite conference among them^ 
selves ; and the subject of their deliberations, he 
was almost sure, eould not be such as to bear the 
light, because, whenever he approached them, they 
invariably parted m a sort of confusion, or made 
tat wkward attempt to change the conversation. 
It was finally resolved by Mackay that he should 
take no notice for the present of the suspected 
phit, but only remain upon his guard against iu 
And he at the same time determined to continue 
for some time longer In his camp, as every day 
■pent in his present position injured Dundee by 
preventing him from receiving accessions of horse 
from the Gordon territory, while it benefitted him- 
self by allowing time for the junction of his detach- 
ments from Angus. 

He was soon, however, disturbed in this tran- 
quil resolution. John Forbes, brother to the Laird 
of CuUoden, and Captain of a regiment which the 
Laird o£ Grant was about to levy fot King Wil- 
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liam's service, having been established with a gar- 
rison of Grants in the old Castle of Ruthven, Don- 
dee laid siege to it ; and as the place was unpro- 
vided with stores of any kind, it was soon taken, 
though not without the garrison capitulating for 
their lives and freedom. Forbes, being brought 
through the Highland camp, could not help re* , 
marking the extreme vigilance and discipline of 
Dundee's little troop of cavalry, the horses of which 
stood ready saddled and bridled, and the men in 
marching order beside them, as if they had beat 
commanded to be always prepared for the enemy. 
Before he had left Dundee's leaguer a mile behind 
him, he met two men on horseback, one clothed 
in red, the other in blue ; the latter of whom charg- 
ed him with the ordinary cry of ^* Qui vive I " On 
bis answering with the loyal parole, *' Vive le Roi 
Guilleaume, " the other informed him in plain Eng- 
lish, that he and his comrade had been command- 
ed out from General Mackay's camp, to inspect 
that of the Viscount Dundee. Forbes cautioned 
them as to the danger of being seized by Dundee's 
outposts in case of advancing nearer; but they 
nevertheless pursued their way. He was so much 
struck by the bold conduct of the men, that he 
could not help mentioning it to Mackay that day, 
as he sat with him at dinner. Mackay instantly 
guessed their real errand ; for be knew that no in- 
telligencers had been lately employed except the 
Laird of Grant s vassals, and he remembered with 
great distinctness that the livery and accoutrements 
which Forbes described as belonging to the man in 
blue, were precisely those of Livingstone's di^oons. 
Almost in that very moment, his conjecture was 
confirmed by information, that Dundee's anny was 
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oiavisg down the vale agunst him. He now saw 
that Dundee had been acting in such close concert 
with his treacherous dragoons, as to be actually 
ready to take advantage of the firet hint which they 
ahonld give him as to the proper moment for falling 
n^on him : the man in blue, he concluded, was the 
person employed by them to communicate this 
hint, and he saw that it had just been given. 

Nothing remained for him but to make a preci- 
pitate retreat. Instantly giving orders to get his 
men into marching order, he called for his feithful 
aHy, the Laird of Grant, who had, on the present 
occasion, sacrificed much for his service, by con- 
tributions of men and provisions, and who had 
also dared to incur, for his sake, the enmity of a 
set of very revengeful neighbours. He was sorry, 
he said, to be obliged to break a rule which all 
milituy men were disposed to respect, that whidi 
dictates the protection of an ally. He hoped» 
however, that, though he must necessarily leave the 
Country exposed to the rebels in the mean time^ 
it would only be for a feW days^ Much, too» 
might be done by driving away the cattle to the 
hills. To protect the country as much as possible, 
he Would leave all tfie native trodps behind ; aad^ 
for the rest, he hoped that, as the enemy would 
piobably be encouraged to follow him very havd^ 
they might not find much leisure to ravage it* 
Grant replied, with a spirit worthy of his ancient 
ttid honoimible name, that, though his interest 
should be altogether lost, he would not wish tho 
General to make one step to the prejudice of their 
Miyeaties' service. 

It Waa aboi^ nightfi^l wlmn Maekay comment 

£3 
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eed his inarch ; and, what with the difficalty of a 
retreat by night, the lassitude of his men and horse 
for want of provisions, and the dreadfal apprehen- 
sions under which he lay regarding the dragoonsjt 
hiB was certainly a situation of no ordinary distress* 
He had only one hope to cheer him, that Dun- 
dee might follow upon some other track than that 
which he pursued. He had taken care, in the ar- 
rangement of his suspected men, to guard against 
the possibility of their deserting unobs^ved during 
the night. In his march, he passed Ballindalloch» 
the seat of a gentleman who was with Dundee ; 
and he finally halted, early next day, at Balveny, 
where, with much difiiculty, he procured, some 
provisions. 

He now became afraid that Dundee might sweep 
across Strathspey, and get betwixt him and hit 
supplies ; an evolution which, it seems, their rela-r 
tive situations and other local circumstances would 
have enabled him to perform, if he had been so in- 
clined. Accordingly, without waiting till his men 
were properly refreshed, he gave the order for an- 
other night-march. Before his men had proceeded 
a mile, the advanced stragglers of Dundee's anny 
came up to the bank of a river which they had 
just passed, and parlied with the rear of the regu- 
lar cavalry. When Mackay was informed of this, 
he fell back to the rear with about fifty horse, and 
drew up upon a hillock, to cover the retreat of his 
army. Having stood, there for some time without 
being annoyed by the enemy, he retired after his 
troops ; the main body of which had thus got about 
two miles ahead of the pursuers. .He continued 
his retreat till four in the morning, when, having 
put the riyeir Bogie between him and the enemy, and 
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bis liien being perfectly exhausted vrith himger and 
htigae^ he again pitched his camp. 

During the course of the ensuing day, he retired 
three miles further, and took up a position on the 
top of Suy Hill, which had the advantage of afford- 
ing him a look out to the distance of three t)r four 
miles in all directions. Here, to his great joy, he 
was joined before the evening, by the two long-ex- 
pected regiments, which all at once restored him 
horn, the condition of pursued to that of pursuer. 
He waited .no* longer than till nightfall to retrace 
his steps, with his new accessions, in search of 
Dundee ; who, he was now told, had lingered 
about twelve miles behind, to destroy the house 
and lands of Edinglassie, which belonged to a par- 
.tisan of the new government, now in arms under 
Mackay. The General calculated at first upon 
surprising his enemy by this sudden turn upon him ; 
for, as the Highland army kept no intelligencersi 
except a parcel of stragglers, who moved along 
tlie tops of the hills, and trusted to their eyesight, 
it seemed to him probable, that, * advancing as he 
did by night, he would escape their observation, 
and be permitted to approach without alarm. Un- 
fortunately, some of his treacherous dragoons gave 
Dundee notice, both of the increase of his forces 
and of his intended attack ; and thus, when he ap- 
proached Edinglassie, he found nothing but a ruined 
mansion and a desolated country. He continued, 
however, to pursue the retiring enemy up along 
Strathspey, till he once more reached Cuhnakill, 
where, seeing the task to be vain, he encamped ; 
five days only having elapsed since he had left the 
same place in precipitate retreat. Here he caused 
Ihe 8«q»«cted dragoon officers to be aU seized and 
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MDt away to Edinburgh, there to be at the dkpof 
8a| of the ConTention of Estates. 

Dundee soon after retired into Lochaber, where 
he dispersed the greater part of his army ; it being 
his opinion that, till the expected assistance came 
from Ireland, no great blow could be struck in 
Scotland for King James^ Mackay, at the same 
thne, returned with the greater portion of his forces 
,to Edinburgh, designing to agitate a proposal which 
he had made to the government, to have a laige 
fort built at Inverlochy, as the only means he conid 
anggest for keeping the Highlands in awe. 

During this campaign, which lasted from the 
beginning of April to the end (^ June^ Dundee and 
Ins Lowland friends suffered all the hardships iur 
cid^tal to a residence in the Highlsmds ait that 
«arly period ; often wanting breads salt,, and aH 
other liquors but water, for several weeks; and^ 
acarcely ever sleepii^ in a bed. Under any other ;comr 
naader perhaps than Dundee, such privations would 
have occasioned discontent aaid desertion* Under 
fcim they were endured at least without complaint; 
lor what gentleman or private soldier could think 
himself iU-treated, when he vaw his leader sufiert 
wg tJie very same hardships witiMut. uttering a 
inurmar P Dundee was exactly the sort of general 
to eustaiB the spirits of men under the distoesset 
of a campaign like the puBsent* He demanded «• 
kacnryor indulgence whtoh could not be shared 
with his troops. If any thing good was brought 
4o him to eat^ he sent it to a faint or sick sokiien 
If a aoklier was weary, ■ he offered to carry his 
arms* He had also the invaluable qualification of 
Mng 4ibfe 4o exist witfa little sleep. Tcadition^ ia 
Athole» vecorda of Imn, that> duriag. omo aigbt 
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which be spent in a gentleman's house there, he 
.4sat writing till morning, only now and then laying 
his clenched > fists on the table, one abo^e the o- 
ther, and resting his head thereon for a feve mi- 
nutes, while he snatched a burried slumber. Be- 
sides being able to sleep by mouthfuls, he had 
other qualifications, which fitted him in a peculiar 
manner for keeping alive and controlling the spi- 
rit of a militia like-the Highlanders. He adapted 
himself to the manners and prejudices of that peor 
ple, and caused them, instead of regarding him 
with the jealousy due to a stranger, to behold him 
with a mixture of affection and respect superior 
even to what they usually entertain towards their 
chiefs. He walked on foot beside the common 
men, now with one clan, and anon with another. 
He amused them with jokes. He flattered them 
with his knowledge of their genealogies. He ani- 
mated them by a recital of the deeds of their an- 
cestors, and of the verses of their bards. He act- 
ed upon the maxim, that no general ought to fight 
with an irregular ariny, unless he be acquainted 
with every man he commands^ He never, on the 
other hand, let this familiarity with his men go the 
length of generating contempt. The severity of 
his discipline was dreadful. The only punishment 
he inflicted was death. Like the corps of the 
Swiss Guard at Paris, he thought that any inferior 
punishment disgraced a gentleman. All his men 
he held to be of that rank ; and he would not put 
one of them to the shame of submitting to such 
an infliction. Death, he said, was properly the 
only punishment which a gentleman could submit 
to ; because it alone relieved him from the conscir 
ousness 6f crime. It is reported of him, that, ha- 
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Ting seen a yonth fly in his first action, he pre- 
tended he had sent him to the rear on a message. 
The yonth fled a second time : he hronght him to 
the front of the anny, and, saying that a gentle- 
man's son ought not to (all hy the hands of a com- 
mon execntioner, shot /him with his own pistol.* 

It was altogether wonderful that he should hate 
ever been able to keep an army on the field during 
this spring. When he first commenced the war, 
he had only fifty pounds of gun- powder. ^ He 
bad no money except what was his own, or what 
he^ could raise by his personal interest. His men, 
though willing, were very ill armed; and what wea- 
pons they had were of such a nature as to deiy 
any attempt at discipline or exercise. He wanted 
even that fundamental advantage, the commission 
of the King to levy war. He was only the gene- 
ralissimo he had made himself, in consequence of 
his reputation, which was not very great, and bis 
confident expectation of eventually procurmg the 
royal sanction. The Highlanders had no other 
reason to adhere to him, except their appreciation 
of his lofty character, and then* perception of his 
abilities to command them. He had got himself 
erected all at once into the leader of a great party, 
purely by the native force of his character, acting 
as it did under a very peculiar exigency. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE BATTLE OF KILLIECUANKY. 

Claver'se and his Highlandtnen, 

Came down upon the raw, man, 
And» being stou^ gave monv a shout ; 

The lads began to claw, then. 
Wi* sword and targe into their hand, 

Wi* which they w^re na slaw, man ; 
Wi* mony a fearni' heavy sigh, 

The lads began to claw, tl^n. 

Old Jacobite Song, 

Some little changes had taken place in the general 
aspect of ailairs, hefore the conclusion of thia ia- 
effectnal campaign of marches and countermarches. 
The Castle of Edinburgh had been surrendered b^ 
the Duke of Gordon ; some Lowland regiments 
had been raised for the defence of the new govern- 
ment ; others had arrived from England ; circum- 
stances all calculated to depress the spirits of the 
Highlanders. On the other hand» Ireland was al- 
together subdued by King James, except two ci- 
ties ; the Convention was beginning to fall into dis- 
sention ; and invasions were threatened from France 
and Ireland at once. The Revolutionists were still 
as sure as ever of being eventually able to settle a 
Protestant eucceftsion : but the Anti-revohitionists 
were now, perhaps, more confident then befere, of 
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the impossibility of carrying through a measure so 
adverse to natural justice, and the prejudices of the 
people. A curious proof of the difficulty which 
men must then have felt in conjecturing which 
party would ultimately be uppermost, occurs at 
the end of Sir John Dairy m pie's work) in the 
shape of a correspondence betwixt Lord Strath* 
naver (eldest son of the £arl of Sutherland) and 
the Viscount of Dundee. The former, who had 
acted since the Revolution with a firm and con- 
scientious attachment to the new government, in 
the first place, writes a letter to Lord Dundee, be- 
seeching him to yield to the current of the times, 
and offering to make his peace for him. It is as 
follows :— 

" My Lord — The concern that many equally 
interested in us both have for your Lordship, ab- 
stracting from that respect which your own merit 
made me have, cannot but occasion regrate in me, 
to see that the coui^es you take tend inevitably to 
the ruin of you and yours, if persisted in. I can- 
not therefore but wish, that you would follow the 
Duke of Gordon s example, and I am persuaded it 
will be found the best course ; neither shall your 
friends, who at this time dare not well meddle, be 
wanting to show their affection to you, and interest 
in the standing of your family ; and I hope you 
will do me the justice to believe that none wishes 
it better, or will more effectually lay himself out 
in it, than 

" StR ATP NAVER." 

" Inverness^ 3rd ofJtdt/ 1689. 

Dundee lost no time to send back the following 
spirited answer : — 
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" Struan, 15th July, 1689. 

My Lord — Your Lordship's, dated the 3rd, I 
leceiyed the 13th, and wodd have retamed an an- 
swer b^ore now, had I not been called suddenly 
to' En^ertochie, to give ordiBrs anent the forces^ 
anna, and amnranition sent from Ireland. My 
Loca» I am extremely sensible of the obligation I 
liave to you, for offering yoar endeavours for me, 
and giving me advice in the desperate estate yon 
thought our afia^rs were in. I am persuaded^ it 
flows from your sincere ^odnees and concern for 
me and mine, and in return 1 assure your Lordship, 
I have had no less concern for you, and was think- 
ing of making the like address to you ; but delay- 
ed it till things should appear more clear to you. 
I am sorry your Lordship should be so far abused 
as to think that there is any shadow of appearance 
of stability in this new structure of government 
these men have framed to themselves. They made 
you, I doubt not, believe that Darie [Londonderry] 
was relieved tKree weeks ago. By printed ac- 
counts, I can assure you it never was relieved, and 
now is taken. They told you the English and 
Dutch were masters of the sea. I know for cer- 
tain the French is, and in the Channel ; in testi- 
mony whereof, they have defeated our Scots fleet. 
For as they came dongst, they fell on the two fri- 
gates, killed the captains, and seized the ships, and 
brought the men prisoners to Mull. They tell 
yon Schomberg is going to Ireland to carry the 
war thither. I assure you the King has landed a 
considerable body of forces there, and will land 
himself amongst our friends in the west (whom I 
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aoA Sony for) very soon. So, my Lord, having 
given you a trae prospect of af&irs, which I am 
afraid amongst your folks yon are not used with, 
I leave you to jodge if you or I, your family or 
myn, be most in danger. However, I aeknow*' 
ledge frankly, I am no less obliged to yomr Lord- 
ship, seeutg you made me an ofter of your assist- 
ance. at a time when you thought I needed it. 
Wherein I ^an serve your Lordship or fiemiily at 
any tyme you think convenient, yon may fiiee- 
)y employ me. For, as far as my duty will allow 
me in the circumstances we stand, i mil study 
your weit [welfare], as becomes, 

My Lord, 

Your most humble servant, 
Dundee. 

How are we to feel, amidst the security and tran- 
quilltty of the present happy times, in contem- 
plating a period, not yet long past, when a noble- 
man of one political party endeavoured to gam 
over a friend who happened to belong to another, 
by a promise of his .life and estate, and when the 
party so addressed sent for answer an exact oon- 
verse of his generous proposal, making the same 
{Htnnise on the same condition I A modem poli- 
tician sometimes chooses long, and resolves late, 
wlnoh party in the State he shall attach himself 
fo, having no cause of distraction whatever, ex- 
cept perhaps some trivial matter of patronage* 
But w^at mast have been the difficulty, at the tks^ 
tfnder notice, when not only was the prospecr of 
advantage to be considered, bat ^ very idea of 
the preservation of life ! 
It has been already mentioned, that Genial 
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MaclcAy relum^ %q Edinbinil^h, to agitate a seheiBe 
for sobduiiig^ the Highlands by means of a fort 
established at Inverlochy. He with difficulty got 
this project so far ripened, that be was appointed 
by the Comrention to march through the High* 
lands, wkh an army of about four thousand meii» 
in order to carry it into execution. It was part of the 
same scheme, that he should reduce the rebeUious 
district of Athole in passing towards Ini^rlochy. 
For this purpose, it was judged proper tl^iat Lord 
Murrayy eldest son of the Marquis of Athole, 
should go before him, to try the effect of feudal 
infiuenoe qpon the people, and in particular to res- 
cue Blair Cattle, if possible, from the hands of 
Suiart of Batlechan and others, who held it for 
Dundee* Murray was the son of a father who 
had just been plotting with Dundee and Balcarres 
in faroivr of. King Jamea ; but he had long been 
«a bad terms with bis parent, and he was son-in- 
laiwto tile Duke of Hamilton, president of the 
•Cc^ventioQ, He was therefore esteemed as likely 
to do some service for King William. 

He went to Athole early in July ; and, as had been 
l^ppeed upon at Edinburgh, he lost no time in call- 
ing a meeting of bis, father s vassals. To his great 
Burpriae, these persona, though the humblest minis- 
tere of bis will on other occasions, fairly rebelled 
•gaiiist an order to rise in favour of what they con- 
sidered a usurping goveniment. They had fifty 
yean before formed the mass of the armies of 
Montrose ; the recollection of the singular victo- 
rtea which they won under his banner, was still 
Iresh in their memories ; and their political feel- 
ings were now altogether of the same cavalim* 
Ao^splexion as tibeA. On seeing. Iiord Murray 
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refiise to receive a message which 'Dundee «eot 
him, they took alarm, and with one voice de- 
manded to know his intentions ; arowing, that if he 
would join Dundee they would willingly go along 
with him, but that if he did not, they would im* 
mediately quit his service. He first cajoled and 
then threatened' them ; but the unbending Cava- 
liers filled their bonnets with water from a-neigb- 
bouring rivulet, * drank King James's health, and 
left lim to join Dundee. * 

He had no better success in hi^ attempt to take 
possession of Blair Castle, though that house 
his lather's property, and kept by his father's 
vant. On his summoning it to surrender, BaI- 
lechan told him over the walls, that he kept the 
house by the General's order, for the King's wt" 
vice. 3 

The continued possession of Blair Castle was a 
matter of the utmost importance to Dundee, be* 
cause it enabled him to communicate freely witk 
4he Lowlands, and was the chief bond by which 
he held the allegiance of the populous and well-af- 
fected district of Athole. Appreciating its value 
to the full, he no sooner learned that it ran a-risk 
of being beset by Lord Murray, than he sent a 
light party of 'Highlanders, under Alexander Mac^- 
Lean, to keep it in countenance. He soon after 
learned, through the service, of some friend in the 
Scottish councils {of whom, strange to say, he had 
many), that Mackay himself was marching to Blair, 
and he then saw it necessary to direct all his 
strength to this point. Before doing so, howeveiv 
he had received his long expected supplies from 
Ireland, consisting of about ^^e hundred men i» 
der Brigadier Cannan, the whole of them very ill 
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4imspliatBdi mid very f€»w completdy armed. Hiey 
bnded at the Island of Mull, and were afterwards 
embodied with bis Higbland forces at lairerlochy. 

Tbe reasons which Mackay bad for iilar<?bing 
into Athole at the precise time he did, are stated 
¥ery cleaiiy in his. Memoirs ; and, as it is of some 
importance to an wifortunate party, to have an at- 
tentive hearing for his own exculpatory statement, 
I make no apology for transcribing it. General 
Maekay, he says, was informed by Lord Murray's 
ei^M P eq sc o, that be did not think he should be able 
t9 prevent his father's vassals from joining Dun- 
dee* unless the King's forces should come to assist 
liim. He was also told that pundee, upon the 
call of Stuart of Ballechan, was making such haste 
to protect Blair Castle, as to leave many of his 
best parties behind in the countries through which 
be was passing. It was represented to him, that, 
if Dundee shoald anticipate him in the possession 
«f Athole, be wo«ld there get fifteen 'hundred re- 
cmUs, *' as rtputed for arms as any in the king- 
dom;*' if he (General Mackay) should' abstain 
from the march, Badeaoch, Mar, Menteitb, and 
Oltker distant provinces, would find time to ponr in 
their aoeessory streams to tbe main tide of rebel- 
lioii. The very cirownstance of his scrupling any 
loDger to come to acttoir would be ruinous to him ; 
for, as it was now known that he had both a more 
immeroBs and a better-appointed army than Dun- 
dee, people would begin to think that he bad a 
disinclination to fight, and all the undecided would 
dfldare for, and join the forces of King James. 

These raasoss i^peared so cogent to him,. that 
htrfonned tko resolatioii of immediately proceed* 

f2 
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log into the Highlands, even though there weref 
four troops of dragoons and two of horse, which 
had not yet joined him, and which he expected to 
arrive very soon. His army, as it was, now 
amounted to about four thousand fire hundred 
men, of whom a rery considerable portion were 
cavalry. 

It was on the 26th of July (1689) that this de- 
voted host't^ommenced its march (irom Perth intd 
the Highlands. The way by which it had to pro« 
ceed, was that so well knovm to all who have evm* 
travelled through Scotland for pleasure, by Dun- 
keld and the long vale, or Blair of Athole, being 
the chief and almoft the only very actessible path 
leading from the Low into the High countries. At 
this point they encamped for the first night, amidftf 
the magnificent scenery of Dunkeld,. where they 
suddenly received the distressing intelligence from 
Lord Murray, that Dundee's near approach to 
Blair Castle had compelled him to break up the 
partial blockade which he had hitherto been able 
to keep up against, that fortress. He, at the same 
time, informed General Mackay that, though he 
had found it necessary to leave the Pass of Killie^ 
cranky betwixt himself and Dundee, he had placed 
a guard at its further extremity, to ensure a sale 
passage for the regular forces into the vale beyond 
it. 

Mackay was much chagrined at this information t 
but he, nevertheless, persevered in his resolution 
to march to Blair. So instant was he in making 
up his mind, that that very night he sent Lieote* 
nant*colonel Lauder, with a party of two hundredi 
men, to support the guard left byMvmy-in tlie 
Pass ; a gnard, by the- by, which Lander found 
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lo ha^e cidHBr never btfen* or to have erai^ttod 
before he approached. He also sent back a dee* 
patch to Perth, to cause the six troops of cavalry, 
which were expected to arrive there immediately; 
to hasten after him with all possible speed. Next 
mnming, by break of day, he had his men all 
roused and once more on the road. 

Scarcely any scene could be more impressive 
than the march of this little army through the deep 
aad long-withdrawing vale which they were now 
entering. Let the reader suppose himself stand* 
iDg on the boundary betwixt a level and a moun* 
tainons country ; a den-like recess fiBdling back in- 
to the boundless waste of hills before him ; and an 
anny winding its slow and devious way into that 
deO) as if they were mass by mass and man by 
man precipitating themselves into a labyrinthine 
cave. Let him conceive them soon after got clear 
of the close-embracing indentations of the Pass; 
and entered into a vale of considerable space, 
through the centre of whidi runs a majestic moun* 
tain stream, while hills rise on both sides to an im- 
mense fae]ght.r Let him form an idea of the dan* 
gei» which these men were braving by entering on 
dnch a scene ; an army composed, if not of sa* 
vages, at least • of men unacquainted with the 
usages of ' civilized warfare, collected in the yet 
wilder recesses of the country to oppose them ; a 
soldier at Uie head of that army, who was known 
to entertain no sympathies for humanity as oppos- 
ed to his own false prmciples ; friends, country; 
every refuge left behind, and no prospect now re- 
maining but that of fighting out their own preser- 
vation and deliyeranoe. In one aspect of the case; 
they mpiffiundf eommissioned. aa they were to se«> 



it0&9k Wb«roas part- of «lhe cmmtry t»A% infec-^ 
e«t8 of the ciyiliaed, someia^hat like one of tbe 
^mall corps with which the firat SpanisAi aiiren* 
turers ia America undertook the aabjngatioii of 
lai]ge savage empires ; and assuredly their eircmiH 
stances seemed equally franght with danger. >' it 
most be considered, that the emotioas of the aneft 
on this occasion would he more tufrndtuonay ia so 
fsr as they were generally taw recmiia^ op, as the 
eoHunen phraae of the- time termed them, '^ yovaf 
yottlhs " from the Low countries, who had atl tfaeif 
Urea heard of .the Highlands as a land of terrav^ 
and ^ho now conld not fail to contemplate a coU 
liaion with its warlike inhahitants with IseMnga of 
great alarm* 

It is a pecnUasrity of the long vale by which 
Mackay was entering the Highlands, that, at Dm* 
keld, and also at Killiecraaky, fifteen miles farther 
pp, it heeomes oontraeled to a very small spacer 
through which the road and the river have seamen 
ly room |o pass. At Eolliecnnky, which is ahonl 
four mi|es oa this side of Blair Castle, the- hoki 
dark haUs, which range all along the vale on both 
aides, adfrance so near, and shoot np wiyi sueb 
perpendicnlflr majesty, that the eagles call t» each 
other from their various tops, aad the shadow of 
dm left range Uea in evevlaaUng gloom upon tha 
fiice of the right. The road passes alon|^ tha 
hrii^ of a precipitous brae q» the north-east aida^ 
the bare steep lace of the hill rising above, and 
the deep black water of the Garry tumbliag halow, 
while the eye and the imagination are im prcm aed 
fcy the wilderness of dasky foliage which clothes 
the opposite hilla. The soMie is. altogedier aaa 
Jvhiah might make the boldest soldier paose be- 
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fore entering h^ supposing bim to be in tbe lea#k 
degree uncertain of the disposition of tbe country 
towards bis party, or of the motions of ijie enemy. 
Sixty years after the time under review, when the 
Hessian troops were taken to it, for tbe purpose 
of relieving Blair Castle, then under siege by tbe 
forces of Prince Charles Stuart, they absolutely 
refused to go further, alleging that, it looked like 
the extremity of the world ; and, under that im- 
pression, by a more fortunate resolution than what 
General Mackay adopted on the present occasion^ 
they returned to safe quarters at Perth. 

Mackay arrived at the near extremity of tbe 
Fmbs, about ten o'clock in tbe forenoon, andj as 
his men had then marched fifteen miles, be peN 
nitted them to rest for two hours, and to take 
some refreshment. In the meantime, be sent an 
additional party of two hundred iliore men, under 
tbe command of tbe- Lieutenaat*colonel if the 
Earl of Leven's regiment, to reinforce that wbidi 
he had despatched tbe night before, with Colond 
Lauder, to keep open tbe other end of tbe Pass. 
At mid-dayj after receiving information from Lau- 
der that'^e Pass was clear, bo caused bis troops 
to enter it in tbe following order. Balfour's, Ram- 
say's, and tbe Viscount of Kenmure's battalions of 
footy went first ; then, Lord Belhaven's troop of 
horse ; next, the Earl of Leven's regiment, with a 
battalion 'under the proper command of the Grene- 
ral. After these went tbe baggage-horses, about 
twelve hundred in number ; and behind them ar 
gainv came the Earl of Aanandale's troop of horse, 
and Hastings's foot regiment. The stores of the 
amy tbns oconpted a central situation, that the 
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natives might not hare ao: oppertunity of attacking 
and plundering them. 

A noted aind ominons inatance of the boldnesa 
of the Highlanders occurred, as the army was 
marching through the Pass* A man of the name 
of Ian Ban Beg MacRaa, who marked them fron^ 
the opposite hills, deliberately fired aeross the wgr 
ter, aJad killed a passing horseman. ^ The pla^ 
where this deed took place, is indicated by a well 
called " Fuaran n tmpar, " the Well of the HonD- 
man. 

When the Pats of Killiecranky is once tvai^ersed, 
t|^ eonntry heypnd is foupc\ \o open suddenly up 
' into a plalUi which is expressively called the Bla^ 
.or field of Atho]e« Immediately beyond the Pass, 
this pja^n is not very spacious, but is confined to 
that description of iprritary, whkh in Scotland is 
called a hauffh ;. that is, a stripe of level alluvial 
sqU by the brink of a river. Tb^ road debqudiea 
.Upon this narrow plain ; the river runs along ^n- 
;der the hills on the left ; on the right rise othsf 
hills, but not of so bold a character. Mackay qo 
aoofier arrived at a space sufficiently wide for 
drawing up his ariny» than he halted, and htjgm 
to intrench himself. His baggage he left at ^ 
blacksmith 8 house near the termination of Uie Pasf^ 
so as to have the protection of his army in front. / 

Dundee had just this day descended from the 
wilds of Badenoch, into the comparatively level dis- 
trict of Athple, bringing with bun about two tboit- 
aand liighlanders, and something under five bunr 
,dred Irish. ^ When he first heard that Mackay was 
about to. march thrpugh the Pass of Killiecnaak^ 
be uras pressed by bis officers to dispute the pai^ 
•age, which, from the superiority a defender na- 
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tanily has o?er an aMailant in sveh eues, he was 
sore to do with aacceas. But h% saw fit to reject 
the advice. ' Reminding the Highlanders of their 
ancient national maxim, that it ir dishonourable to 
attadc an enemy at a disadvantage) he said he did 
not; think so meanly of his fc^low^rs as to believe 
they had fidlen away from the generous courage 
of their ancestors. In private, he assigned reasons, 
wise and well-weighed, for not doing as they coun- 
selled. To defend the Pass, he said, was only to 
delay the war, and to detain themselves prisoners 
in places where they had been already too long in 
confinement. It' was only in an open field that 
the peculiarly vehement chaige of the Highlanders 
could be performed. Six successive battles gain- 
ed by Montrose, ensured the event of nf xt day. 
To allow the enemy to pass over to iair ground, 
inspired a generous confidence into his own men, 
bat would fill their opponents with a suspicion of 
the secret cause of it* To him, at the very worst, 
retnpat was easy : to the enemy, after they should 
devolve from the Pass, retreat and ruin were the 
same. Entangled in the Pass, the stronger wocUd 
push the weaker over the precipices in their flight, 
and all must fall a defenceless prey to his victorious 
army pursuing behind. Even at the other end of 
the Pass, he had sent orders for bis friends to watch 
and iaS^ upon the few who should escape. ' 

It is said that, on the night before the battle^ 
having reflected that the Highhrnders had been un- 
tried in the field since the time of Montrose, forty 
yearabefoi^e, and being desirous to put their camp- 
age to the test, he gave an alarm, as if a sudden 
attack had keen made upon his Ganip4 In an in- 
stant, he found eveiy laan at ki^ paat^ and' fiirm ill 
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it. By this etratagem, he remored every ehadoir 
of diffidence fromliiB own mind, and increased the 
{>ereDnal confidence of his soldiers. ^ 

He was at Blair Castle^ when he learned that 
an advanced party of Mackay s troops had taken- 
possession of the pass. He immediately sent Sir 
Alexander Maclean with a party of four hnndred 
men to heat up that guard ; but, being soon after 
informed that the whole of Mackay's army was 
arrived at the Pass, he fonnd it necessary to lead 
forward the rest also. Before doing so, he is said by 
Highland tradition to hare rode np the hill of Shier* 
glas above Blair Castle, in order to get a diataat 
prospect of the enemy, and the position they were 
choosing. He also, according to the same aotho- 
rity» made some carefol and scmpnloos inqniriea 
among the old men of the district, regarding the 
nature of the ground ; and he asked them what 
their old commanders, such as Montrose) would 
probably have done in such a case. He was pleased 
to find, in one particularly intelligent persoa of the 
name of MacBean, opinions exactly coincident 
with his own. 

He then set forward at the head of his men, 
keeping the present line of road from Blair, till he 
came to the river Tilt, when he turned off round 
the back of the hill on which the castle of Lude is 
built, and crossed the water near its confluence, 
wish the rivulet called Ald-Chluan. His men, 
though by no means in fresh condition, went at 
double-quick time, and he was conspicuous at their 
head by the noble dun war-horse which he rode^ 
and the glitter of his plate-armour. ^ 
- Mackay, in expectation that Dundee would come 
directly down the vale to me^ him» had cast vp 
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a^glit trenches in front of fais oneti. - it was ikne-^ 
fon Willi no small nurprise that he foand fahn 
erentnally appear on the face of the hill to die 
r^t. ' The' approtich of the Highlanders from 
'^m urss €rat discoyered from th^ top of a knoll 
in front of bis position, fay a party of two hundred 
fnsileeiis and a troop of horse, ¥/hkk be had esta* 
Uished there, miier Lientenant-colonel Lander. 
On being informed that they were in motion, he 
gaMbped to the place, saw them himself, and im« 
me&tely ordered Coleaad Batfioor to hasten the 
diMribotion of ammunition, and pnt ^e men nn« 
der arms, while he himself sbonid ehoose the field 
of battle. Soon after this, observing some large 
pareds of tiw enemy making adrances to a steep 
and bosky brae immediately' ^^Mne has positknif 
from which it was endent they shonki be able to 
force him over the river, he galloped back in' the 
utmost haste to the main body, and, mdking every 
battalion form by wfaat was caHed a qnari of eon- 
versien to dm ligk^ marobed ibem one by one np 
to tbe top of the eminence, whidi he fortnnately 
gained before the enemy. The two armies were 
then in a rery uncommon position. That of Dun- 
dee occupied the hi^ grounds about Urrard House? 
Mackay's stood upon a low^r platform of the same 
nage of htUs. A person standing at the mouth of 
^Am Pass, would have now seen the baggage*party 
doae bentoJi him im the haugfa, the main body ii 
^ GoT^nment troops half way up the irregular 
sfaidiry hills to the right, and Dundee's Higbianders 
on a still higher landing-place, as it were, of the 
same ascent. The whole must have had much the 
same appearance with the audience-department ofiK 

a S 
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theatre, as seen from the stage ; where a part are 
below the eye, another portion a little- above it, 
and a third still higher and more remote. 

When the Highland army came fnlly within - 
flight of Mackay 8, the latter saluted them with 
a 'shoot, expressing inveterate hostility and de- 
fiance. ^° Mackay, who felt, or affected to feel 
' confident of victory, perceived the standard of the 
clan Cameron amidst the lines of Dundee ; and^ 
going up to a son of the chief, who was an officer 
in his own regiment of Scots Fnsileers, said to him, 
" There is your father, with his wild savages;* 
how would yon like to be with him ? " *< It sig*. 
nifies little, " answered Cameron, ** what I would 
like ; but I recommend it to you to be prepaied ; 
or perhaps my father and his wild savages may be 
nearer to you before night than yon would like." '* 
The confidence felt by the youth regarding the 
resolution of his countrymen, was not overstrained. 
The Highlanders were almost wild with joy, at 
seeing the enemy at length within their power. 
In consequence of the late miserable series of re- 
treats in Strathspey, whiph Mackay himself al- 
lows in his Memoirs to have rendered his men a 
very different thing in the eyes of the enemy at 
the end of the campaign from what they had been 
in the beginning, they had come to look upon lSbe 
Lowland soldiery with even more than their ac- 
customed contempt. They either regilfded ^m 
as hirelings, who would exert no real or hearty 
energy in the wretched cause they had adopted^ 
or as vile mechanical Sassenachsy who did not 
possess any portion of the spirit proper to a aol- 
ilier. 

Mackay drew out hb men, in their second po- 
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•itaoiiy as he hid done in their first, in one line, six 
men deep ; learing no reserve whatever, except the 
goard of the baggage. He thus greatly out-flank- 
ed the troops of Dandee,,.which, it will be recol- 
lected, were only about half the number. When 
Dundee perceived this, he was obliged to thin his 
4ine down to three men deep, so as to extend it 
to the same length. On the right of his line he . 
had placed Sir John Maclean, with his regiment 
in two battalions. On the left was Sir Donald 
MacDonalds regiment, commanded by hb son and 
Sir Greorge Berkley, together with another bat- 
talion under Sir Alexander Maclean. The main 
body was composed of four battalions, being the 
sespective clans of Lochiel, Glengarry, and Clau- 
loiudd, with the Irish regiment, and a troop of 
horse commanded by Sir William Wallace. The 
Irish officers were interspersed throughout all the 
different portions and limits of the army. " 

The two hostile bodies lay tranquilly looking at 
each other, during a great portion of that long 
summer afternoon, only some slight skirmishing 
going on here and there, as the various advanced 
parties had occasion to dbpute points of ground 
with each other. On Dundee's side, many ad- 
• vised that the battle should be delayed till the en- 
suing day, both as the men were fatigued with 
th^r march, and as by that time some considerable 
acoesaiom of force, expected from Rannoch, would 
. come in. But the General would listen to no such 
snggestions. The men, he said, were no more fa- 
tigued than their opponents must be : if he ex- 
pected reinforcements, so also did they ; their ex- 
pected reinforcements were of horse, the sort of 
-Strength which he had most occasion to dread. He 
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was 9&Mf moreover, thst, if he delayed till the 
aext day, Madcay would so intreodi hiiilBelf» tbat 
it would be impossible to get at him without gnaat 
and useless loss of men. 

At length, about eight o'clock, when the auu 
was throwing his last rays down along the slope 
of the hills on which the two armies stood, he pce- 
fiared for the onset. In the first place, he addiesv- 
cd his men in the following animated* speech : 

** Gentlemen, you are come hither this day to 
fight, and that in the best of canses ; you are to 
fight the battle of your king, your religion, aad 
your country, against the foulest usurpation and 
rebellion. Having so good a cause in your bands, 
I doubt not but it will inspiie yen with an eqoal 
courage to maintain it. As there is no proportion 
betwixt loyalty and treason, so there can be none 
betwixt die vidour of good sabjects and traitors. 
Remember that to-day begins the hte of your 
ising, your rel^ion, and your country. Behave 
yourselves, therefore, like true Scotsmen, and let 
us, by this action, redeem the credit of our nation, 
which is laid low by the treachedes and oowwdiee 
of some of its countrymen. 1 ask yon to do no« 
ibing that you shall not see me do before you* If 
•any of us shall fall on this occasion, we shall have 
thehononr of dying in our duty, and as becomes trae 
men of valour and conscience. Such of us as shall 
live and win the battle, will have the reward of a 
gracious king, and the praise of all good men. In 
God's name, then, let us go on ; and let this he 
your word : King Jamea and the Church of SccM- 
,'land, which God long preserve ! " 

Hehad all along that day appeared oowpiott- 
ous in his red coa^ and steel armour ; but joat be- 
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fore the battle, he changed the" former for a sad? 
coloured garment, to conceal his rank from the 
«iiemy. This precaution wa» necessary and justi- 
fiable, because he had determined to gratify the 
prejudices of his men by making the charge at their 
head* Dundee was personally brave to the last 
degree, and rather perhaps loved than feared the 
dangers of battle. But he knew that, on the present 
occasion, his life was not valuable to himself alone. 
The charge was made with all the impetuosity 
proper to a Highland onset. Stripped, for the 
.sake of lightness, almost to their shirts, stooping 
as low as possible, and holding their targets before 
their heads, they rushed swiftly down the slope 
.which- intervened betwixt their position and that 
of Mackay. A Sew leather cannon which Mackay 
had placed at the extremities of his line, (each 
carried betwixt two horses), sent forth their thun- 

• ders. against them, and they were saluted with a 
simultaneous volley from the whole extended front 
of their opponents. The^, however, they regard- 
ed very little. It is told of Grant of Sheuglie, a 
gentleman of Glenurquhart, that, having been 
knocked down by a ball which came against his 
target, he immediately rose again, with the light 
remark, *^ Och, sure the Boddachs '^ are in earnest 
now ! " and continued his advance with the rest, 

. only the more determined in his course from the 
momentary interruption he had met with. But, 

• indeed, the plans never looked upon the battle they 
were about to be engaged in, as any thing else than 
a mere frolic, or an attack upon the baggage. 

When they got within a proper distance of the 
enemy, they all paused a moment, in order to give 
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llieir fire. Havings done so, and thrown away their 
firelocks as nsnal, they took to their broadswords, 
Locbaber axes, and two-handed swords, and flew 
headlong npon the foe, ntteiing a loud shont at 
the same moment. Notwithstandmg all their 
sj^eed, Mackay's lines had time to fire three Tollies 
at them, as they were advancing. 

Mackay, who had exerted himself for some 
hours to arrange his men properly, at die risk of 
being bronght down by the enemy, (for their- strag- 
glers fired repeatedly at him as he rode about), 
had jnst conclnded a speech to some of the batta- 
lions nearest him, when the attack was made. He 
called them to remember the justice of their cause; 
to remember that the Protestant interest, not on- 
ly in Scotland but in Britain, and all the world 
orer, depended npon their firmness and exertions. 
He reminded them of the obligations under which 
they laty as soldiers, to do the work of their master 
and entertainer with good will. He pointed out to 
them that their own personal safety, not to speak 
of higher matters, depended on their standing firm 
in combat this day. * ShonM they keep their ranks, 
he said, they would in three minutes see the naked 
savages arrayed against them fly back to the hills 
at a quicker pace than they came from them.. 
Should they, by a criminal and unmanly ffdnt* 
heartedn^s, give way, then should none escape the 
fate they desired to avoid. The enemy, vmencnm- 
bered by clothes and arms, and naturally swifter 
of foot, would cut them unresistingly down as they 
ran, or huddle them for a deliberate massacre into 
the bottom of the vale. WhoiBver might have the 
good forttme in the meantime to escape the .enemy, 
the river or the precipicesy'should be sure to Ml, be- 
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fore getting out of the country, the common people 
being every wbere in arms, for the express pur- 
pose of way- laying ranaways. In every view of 
the cade, it was their only tme interest to stand to 
it boldly as became men fighting for their religion 
and liberty^ against the invaders of both these noble 
possessions. Let them but stand for a minute^ 
and they would find themselves almost involun- 
tarily or passively victorious. 

This reasoning was precisely of that sort whtdi 
leaves no doubt in the mind of a man who bean 
it in a state of trancpailHty, and when not particcr- 
larly interested, but which produces no effect upon 
the faculties of one who has a serious personal 
reason for rejecting it. llie circumstances of Mac- 
kay's soldiers were unfortunately such as to make 
it of little avail. They were almost all raw young 
men, who had never before been upon a field of 
battle. They were disposed to regard the enemy 
with fear. Tliey were agitated by the distressing 
novelty of their situation. Such fortitude as they 
bad was rather relaxed as braced by the hints of 
the General regarding the difficulty of escape ; 
while scarcely any one could be altogether con- 
vinced by it ; for, although it could not be hoped 
th^t ail would elude the dangers of the retreat, each 
man wa6 at liberty to flatter himself with the idea 
that he, by making off very early, and with peculiar 
speed, would be among the happy number of the 
saved. What was perhaps worse than any of these 
considerations, the army was left in a great mea- 
sure weaponless at the moment it received the 
charge ; few having time, after their last fire^ to 
acraw their bayonets into the muzzles of their 
piecea; aa awkwwd necessity in Ike military tac- 
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tics of that age, which was only remedied in the 
sttccejediDg year, hy General Mackay, who, in con- 
sequence of suffering so much from it at Killie- 
cnuiky, invented the present well-known plan for 
fixing that weapon. 

For these reasons, as might be cfxpected, the 
resistance which the regular troops presented to 
the Highlanders was neither of long duration nor 
of a very determined character. The heavy masses 
into which the clans were collected, came with 
prodigious force against their thin line. When 
once penetratedi or even shaken in any one place^ 
the remainder, though uninjured, could not long 
bear up. Every mode of defence which the poor 
Lowlanders could attempt, was obviated by the 
savage strength of their assailants. If a military 
rapier was presented, it was beat down by the 
long battle-axes and broadswords carried by the 
Highlanders: if a musket with a bayonet was 
projected against the body of the foe, it was cut 
in two, or received on the target. The happy 
mixture of nimbleness and strength which the 
Highlanders display, above all other soldiers, on 
the field of battle, was far too much for the timid 
and inexperienced battalions of Mackay. In a 
few minutes, with the exception of Colonel Hast- 
ings' and the Eai'l of Leven s regiments on the 
right wing, the whole line had given way, and de- 
scended the hill mingled with the pursuers. 

In the first confusion of the battle. General 
^Mackay had pushed boldly through the advancing 
torrent of foes, thinking that his doing so would 
cause his men to meet the Highlanders with a 
sort of counter-charge. What was his surprise 
and mortification^ wheQ> on reaching clear ground 
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bdymidy and lookmg back, Le could see none o^ 
hk men whatever, exisept the woanded and dying i 
ail the living bad gone down over the brink of dbe 
kill with the Highlander*, and were now engiaged 
m a flying fight in the vale below, or were hnny- 
iBg on for the Pass. The singnlar spectacle wad 
presented, of a retreating army exposed to die 
swords of the enemy, while the Generalisnmo, tba 
only man who had made a vigormn attempt to fighl^ 
was left behind unharmed. To his own senses^ 
the condnet of his men was Hke magic : diey ap^ 
pearedy he says in his own MemonrS) to luwe vft^ 
idshed almost in the twinkling of an eye. While 
he records their pnsillanimons behavioor with pain, 
he conld not help remarking, as s matter of aik 
ditional regret, that, from the little resistance he 
fomnd in passing by himself through the Highland 
troops, he was sure that the least irmness ion the 
part of his men would have secured them a victory. 
When he had a little recovered from his sur- 
prise, and the smdce was somewhat deaied away, 
be perceived the smidl remaining portion of Ms 
right wing standing at a little distance ; and, like 
a good general, he immediately galloped towards 
it. On coming up, he found it to consist diieAy 
of a part of the Earl of Leven's regiment, includ- 
ing the Earl himself, most of his officers, and a 
considerable number of men from other battalion*. 
This parcel of his army had been entirely unoppos- 
ed by the enemy, whose line was not long enough 
to nnch it ; and when all the other regiments went 
off, it had stood stock still, simply because it bad no- 
thing to do, and did not exactly see any thing to 
fear. By and by it was reinfSoroed^by a battatien 
of Hastbgs' regiment, wfaichy strange to say, hsid 
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gone in chase of the Highlanders after they swept 
past ity and was now retnrned in good order to its 
original position. Mackay, having pat these little 
bodies into order, ordered his nephew. Captain 
Mackay — a hrave officer, who had already eight 
Inoadsword wounds on bis body, yet still kept his 
horse— to go down to the vale below, and inform 
all the officers he met, that the day might yet be 
their own, if they wonld only rally their troops and 
ceme back to join himr where he had now taken 
up his position* While the youth was absent upon 
this commission, he went to sorrey the garden of 
-a house in the neighbourhood, whidi he thoii^t 
migh^ perhaps afford a good Y8ntage-^;roand to the 
•wreck of his army, in case of being surrounded by 
the enemy ; but he socm saw reason to' abandon 
4dl such thoughts, the enclosure being quite in- 
sufficient to afford him any prospect of holding out 
.till reliered. 

In a. little while. Captain Mackay came back 

with intelligence that by far the greater part of the 

army was dispersed or slain, and that such of the 

officers as he spoke to paid not the least attenti<m 

. to his message. The unfortunate General, at the 

same time, perceived a considerable body of men 

forming along the edge of a wood at some distance, 

twhom he soon discovered to b^ foes. It was now 

.nearly daric, and- the Highlanders, he could argue, 

were likely soon to learn where he was, and to 

attack him. Under such distressing circumstances, 

. he could scarcely indulge any hope of escape. 

Mackay, however, though not possessed of apy 

t ^ng like the high military genius of Dundee, was 

a man of sense .and experience, with considerable 

presence of mind. He extricated himself from this 
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difficnlt^ with a great deal of address* It is to be 
remarked that be stood with his littile corps a good 
way up the hills. He was at that {Nutof his posi- 
tion which was the most remote from the vale and 
the river. Betwixt him and the vale stood the 
party of Highlanders which he had just obsenred 
to gather by the edge of the wood. All the ground 
in that direction, and especially towards the Pass, 
was coirered with parties of the victors. He was 
not yet aware that the eagle-eye of Dundee, which 
used to see every thing, was closed in mortal agony. 
Through all these difficulties, real and imaginary^ 
he piloted himself and his troops with wonderful 
cootness and dexterity. First, he entreated the meoi 
that, above all things, they would resolve to be* 
tray no symptom of panic or a disposition to fly* 
They must move slowly and stealthily, ready on 
the first attack, from whatever number of foes, to 
give a well-aimed fire, and stand firm afterwards. 
He pointed out to them that, if they managed well, 
the increasing darkness woidd prevent the enemy 
fiimn ascertaining their numbers, and perhaps, even, 
from discovering who they were. Should they» 
on the contrary, move too fast, they would in&llibly 
get into disorder and alarm, and the enemy would, 
as a matter of course, run after and destroy them. 
He then led them slowly down the bill, avoiding 
as much as possible all places where he thought the 
enemy could be in great strength ; and, his men 
fortunately seconding his wishes by the most re- 
solute behaviour, he succeeded at lengdi in taking 
lliem safe over the river. When at that point, he 
was out of the scope of pursuit ; but there was still 
fear, that if he should linger any time, the enemy 
might learn the foct of bis being there, and give 
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hutt fldme amoyimcc. He tberefeie had aav 
to iBsolfpe upon aasuining tome path b^ which 
he alight hope to esoKpe IroBi the eountiy before 
the next morning. His offioere, in general, eowiael- 
led him to take the usual route trough the Pass 
of killieccBoky ; hat he aigued well, that that path 
must now be completely beset by the hostile na- 
tiTes, and thesefore to the last degree dangerom. 
He bethought himself of a route, whii^h must ap- 
pear to any persou acquainted with the countiyt 
and who lemembov its oondition on that awful 
night of popular excitement, as hariug been in- 
finitely preferable. Striking off to the west, along 
the bank of the Garry, in a direotioa quite con- 
trary to that of the flight, he penetnited Athole to 
the distance of six or seven miles* Heie, to lus 
great joy, he encountered a band of about a hui|- 
dred and fifty fiigitives, whom Co1«m1 Raaisay 
liad brought off, and who, like himself, bad <les- 
IMired of getting throuf^ the Pass. Then, strik- 
ing off by the biink of a little stream, tributary to 
the Gairy, he endeanroured to find a road athwart 
,the hills towards the neighboaring vide of the Tay. 
'By the lalbnnation of a coundymau whom he 
rfound at a little village, and the help o^ his cmrie 
'dupaysy he succeeded iu discovering a path aoek' 
as he nquired. It was one of the most drsBdM 
description, full of quagmires and piecipioes ; bBt» 
notwithstanding that, and notwithstanding thw 
•long march in Uie morning, the men struggled 
thr^tgh with wonderful perseverance. Before 
morning, he reached Weenyi Castle, the seat of 
his friend the ehief of the clan Menzies, where he 
gladly halted to sleep and refresh himself, having, 
since his departure on the preceding morning fimn 
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Dnnkeld, marched a distance of at least forty 
miles, a great part of it over the worst possible 
gronnd. 

Daring a later part of that day, as he parsned 
nis retreat towards Stirling, he found the country 
to be in an universal uproar in consequence of the 
news of Dundee's victory. Every man was now 
arming for King James, as if confident of the 
eventual success of bis party. About a hundred 
of the retreating soldiers having fled to the hills, 
in consequence of a false alarm which occurred 
on the march ; such was the boldness of the peo- 
ple, and their aversion to the cause of the Revo- 
lution, that the whole of the fiigitives to a man 
were killed, stripped, or taken prisoners.'* Mac- 
kay that night reached Drummond Castle, where, 
in consequence of the Popery and Jacobitism of 
its proprietor, he had for some time past kept a 
'garrison. Next day he reached Stirlmg Castle, 
bringing wilh him, out of the four thousand men 
he took away from the place a week before, only 
about two hundred. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ANECDOTES OP THE BATTLE OF KTLL1E- 

CRANKY. 

If ye bad been wbere I bad beeD> 

Ve wadna been f>aB brankie, O ; 
1 met the Devil and Dundee. 

On the braes o* Killiecrankie, O. 

Old Song* 

Such was the battle of Killiecranky, bo far fis the 
troops of King William were concerned. It is 
now necessary to notice some circnmstances rds- 
tive more particularly to the other side. 

The chief of these circnmstances was the woand 
of Lord Dundee ; a matter which was destined f6 
prove fatal to the whole of this important enter- 
prise. Dundee had charged at the head of the 
few horse he had, and with such effect that the 
English horse rode off without firing a single shot. 
He then commanded his troopers to follow him, 
and endeavour to seize Mackay's cannon. Naime, 
the Colonel of a horse regiment, who had just that 
morning produced his commission, and who waa 
looked upon by his brother-officers as having more 
favour than merit, rode so slowly after him, to ex- 
ecute this project, that, when Dundee came to the 
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point of attack, he found himself qnite alone. At! 
that moment, the Earl of Danfermline, a zealdns 
cavalier, bnt who had been disappointed jm the 
promotion of Naime, rode oat of the ranks, and, 
followed by only sixteen other gentlemen, fulfilled ' 
the wish of their commander, by taking* possesaion 
of the artillery, Mile, the remainder of the corps 
was still at a considerable distance. The General, 
then seeing that the right wing of the enemy's 
foot was still standing, while a corresponding por- 
tion of his own army was coming somewhat slowly 
forward to engage them, rode back to 'bring up 
that parcel of his troops ; when, unfortunately, a 
musket-bullet penetrated his right side, immedi- 
ately below bis mail-coat, and he fell mortally 
wounded from his horse. He was carried to a 
bouse in the neighbourhood, where, amidst the 
bustle consequent upon his victory, and the pain- 
hd sensations arising from his own personal con- 
dition, he commanded his mind sufficiently to write- 
a dignified account of the battle to his royal mas- 
ter. ' Next morning, when in the last agonies, a 
friend called to inquire for him, telling him, in the 
.first place, that the ▼ictoi'y had been complete 
and all would be well if he were well. *^ Then 
I am well," said the dying soldier, and immediately 
eipired. * 

Thus perished, in the prime of life and the hour 
of victory, John Graham, Viscount of Diundee ; a 
man whose fate it has been to be too much railed 
at by one party, and too much praised by^anotber, 
bnt to whom a modem pen may only do justice, 
when it declares him to have been a great soldier, . 
and a nian of the first order of character and intel- 
lect. No two persons could well be more difiereni» 
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in every retpect» than Dnndee in Uie Higfaliodr 
and Dundee in the Lowlands of Scotland. As, in 
Siberia, the trayeller observes heat appreciated a» 
the most excellent of thingsi while, in Guinea, it 
is looked upon as the grand enemy of human com- 
fort, so is Dundee in the HigUands held as the 
greatest of all modem hnoes, anktin the Lowlanda 
as the most barbarous of all brutes. It may scairn 
strange, that the Bloody daverse of Ayrahiroy* 
should have become the Great Dundee of Athole. 
But the thing is by no means* paradoxical. Lhuip 
dee did not act upon feelings, or upon the ordiBaiy 
motives and emotions of men. He acted upon a 
grand abstract principle, which he iiad estabUshedi 
like an idol, in the innermost dirine of his mind, 
and to which he was disposed to sacnrifice all dw 
natural sympathies. People are apt to think, that^ 
because he peraeouted' a pious set of people, wImmo 
only error was one of opinion, he must ha*e 
been himself an impious and profligate man. Quite 
die reverse. He was inspired with as high a do#- 
gree of religlims fervour in his bloody deeds, aa 
ever possessed the mind of the wildest entbWaat 
that sat for years amidst the wilds of Tweeddalik 
He had laid down to himself, that the Episcopatlian 
mode of wonhip was the only one by which this 
Deity could properly be honoured. It was his 
wish, above all things, that the rude and licentious 
formula of the Presbyterians, should be changed 
for the decent ritual of the Episcopalians, so that, 
to use his own words, God might be honenred, in 
bis own house, with some show of ceremony, and not 
treated like an ordinary acquaintance on the screen. 
Nor was he an undiscriminating advocate for a ce- 
remonious form of service. He wps aa advene to 
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the Fapifits on the one hand as to the Presbyterians 
on the other ; insomneh that, when James wb» 
ttoipering with his statesmen and officers to make 
^m become Catholics^ he coold make nothing o£ 
Dundee. It wi^ his frequent declaration, that the^ 
more he found his religion opposed, the more het 
loved it ; a complete proof of his being heated 
by precisely the same mibappy enthusiasm witb 
those wiiom he persecuted. Thus, it will be seeiiy 
he never was the baseband ignoble agent of a tyrant, 
^rhich he is generally supposed to have been. He 
was the enthusiast who acts exclusively for the 
giatificatiou of his own lofty will, and for the in^ 
tefest of an object which he has convinced himself 
is the only one that, in its accomplishment, can 
render himself or his countrymen entirely happy^ 
Every sacrifice he made, every wound he inflicted, 
erery time he rendered a mother childless, or a 
family fatherless, every time he caused the cry of 
blood to arise from the wide-spread moor, or from 
the cottage green, he wotild 6nly think that he had 
proceeded a stage nearer to the period of ultimate 
and universal happiness. No " cold faint-hearted 
doubtings" could ever tease Dundee. His mind 
"Was , made up, his idol established. Like a man 
who gamers up a treasure, and resolves, while he 
^uts it iMider lock and key, to resign the furth^ 
pursuit of wealth, he had furly shut the door against 
the ilitrusion of all new ideas. By a system ex- 
actly the reverse of that which governed the Teni- 
.ple of Peace at Rome, he had determined that the 
temple of his mind should be accessible to no other 
thoughts till the grand object of bis life was achiev- 
ed, by the restoration of peace and pure religion. ' 

h2 
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It 18 afmost vain to argne about the chamet^rof 
a maD Uke Dirodee. Such enthnsiasts are no nIoMr 
liable to tbe ordinaiy rales of judgment than mad- 
men are amenable to the common law. All that 
can be said of him is simply that, being a man of 
great native force of mind, and living at a period 
when his comitry was distracted by insane religiona 
theories, he entered heart and soul into the views 
of a certam party, the interests of wfaieh be pv^ 
moted very highly, to the great injury of his replk^ 
tation among those against whom be acted. What, 
m the eyes of an unprejudiced modem, is the il^ 
ferenoe between him and his enemies ? Both aeted 
alike in the spirit of the times ; both did wiiai 
seemed good in their own eyes ; both tougbt the 
interests of a party ; both were governed l^ uniMk 
tural principles ; both were enemies to the general 
interests of human nature. It was a period of in- 
sanity and.stragg1e ; and both had lost, in the heat 
of contention, all regard to the practical usefulness 
of their various objects. The words may represent 
other ideas in the present day ; but I am aliniid 
there was little difference in the time of Charles 
U., between the men who preached a compound 
of blasphemy and treason at field conventicles, and 
those who gave themselves up to mlimited rapine 
and craelty, in endeavouring to repress them. It 
was all one grand national sin. ^ 

As to the mmor departments of Dundee's cha- 
' racter^ it is almost vain to expatiate upon thttH, 
after what has just been written regarding hisae- 
tions. He was a man of indefat^ble industry 
and perseverance. No toil nor obstacle could con- 
quer tbe activity of his mind. He possessed a 
power of forming deep'and long-casting [urqjectB, 
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^Hiidi be cmdd retain and cheiidh in tbe^ reoeafier 
of Iii9 inind> like monsters which lark in the^ ca* 
Venn of the sea, till the proper* moraient arrived' 
for developing them. But by far the most remarifi- 
able minor feature of his character was his inflect* 
ible resolution. If he once said thait he would do 
any thing, he was as sure to do it as the thulider 
is sure to follow the lightning. A remarkable tes^ 
tifflony to this part of his character is commeilio* 
rated by his subaltern Crichton. That of&cet, be* 
ing seized among the rest of the conspirators, as 
recorded in a preceding chapter, was sent to £• 
dinburgh, where it was proposed by sbme mera*> 
hers of the goyemment, that he should be huiged 
as an example to the ^rest.' Dundee heard of the 
scheme, and immediafeely' sfent a milage to the 
Convention of Estates, that, if they should hmt 
a hair of Crichton's head, he would send thenr 
their friends, the Lairds of Bkir and PoSlocfe, 
(whom he had taken prisoners at Perth), chopped 
into pieces, and packed up in hampers. The Duke 
of Hamilton, who stood in the relation of brother- 
in-law to one of these indiridiials, lost no time iti 
interfering to prevent Crichton's fate, avowing him- 
self BO well aware of Dundee's inflexible charae- 
ter, that he was sure he would do as he threatened 
in case of his oflBcer being injured. 

'I am now to present to the reader a few anec- 
dotes of the battle of Killiecranky, which have 
been preserved by tradition in Athole, from thAt 
time down to the present ; when they have been 
at length collected into a written form, foi< the 
service of this work, by a peculiarly intelligent 
mtdve of the district. ^ 

The dtai of the MkikbE^oiniielb of Gl«Bg«ny, 
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whidi Blood in the centre of Dnndee^s line, and 
was commanded by its dueftiun AKster Dhu, a 
celebrated warrior, fought on that day with cou- 
lage above its fellows. Before the fight common* 
eedy a Highland oflicer in Mackays anny, with 
that respect for the dan MacDonald which ia ob« 
aerrably so general among the noithem tribes, 
connselled his general to place a doable file of men 
at that part of the line which corresponded with 
the position of the Glengarry battalion; which 
Mackay accordingly did. Even that, however, 
was inraffident to withstand the fnry of the Mac- 
Donnells.^ 

The chieftein himself had had the good sense^ 
irtiile at Blair Castle, to assume an old tattered 
coat, which prevented him from being discovered 
apd aimed at by the enemy. He bore a prodigi* 
ons two-handed sword, with which, at every step 
be took, he killed two men, one on each side. A 
soldier in the sixth or rearmost file tyf Mackay s 
line observed this terrible warrior, while there wero 
yet three men betwixt them. Hh had only time 
to throw himself upon his gnard, when Alister, 
having hewed down the three intervening persons 
with two strokes of his weapon, came up to him, 
and seemed ready to serve him in the same way. 
The poor soldier attempted to employ his bayonet 
against the advancing chieftain ; but one sweeping 
stroke of the dreaded sword sheared his mnsket in 
two, and left him with only the butt in his hand. 
That useless relic he threw in desperation at hia 
enemy ; and then making off as hard as his feet 
could carry him, he plunged into the river, and 
permitted himsdf to be carried down by the streaoi. 
Alister Dhu followed, and, when he saw the man 
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g»iBg down the water, cried to a friend oa thft op^ 
poHte bank, " Catch that fellow for me ; he owes 
me a day in harvest " The pereon so called np« 
ott did not observe the soldier who was going down 
the stream ; but, seeing another rise ont of the 
waliNr and ascend the bank, made np to him, and 
witk one stroke cleaved him' down to the breast. 
He then called ont to Glengarry, ** Will that please 
jwi ? " And Glengarry, being equally ignorant of- 
the identity of the man, replied, " Yes, it will do 
nsvy well at present ; " after which he coolly re- 
tnrned to join his clan. This fact was reported by 
die real fogitive ; who, having glided under a bush 
overhanging the water, saw himself killed by proxy> 
and heard the consequent badinage of the High^ 
laadem, with feelings of no ordinary character. 

The MacDonnells are 8aid> both by tradition 
and' Mstoryv to have found mors difficaHy in rout* 
iog the troops oppoosd to them, and to have lost 
■wre men in the rencounter, than any other clan; 
Siiteen gentlemen of their name are said to have 
that day fallen ; an enormous disproportion, when 
it is recollected that their party was the victorious 
011O9 and consequently the least sofierer. ^ A*- 
mong those who fell was Donald Gorm, that is, 
Blue-eyed Donald ; the son of the chief, and a 
most hopeful and beloved youth. He had killed 
90 fewer than eighteen of the enemy with his own 
haad, and all within such a space, according to 
tradition, m it would have regmred a lippy (f Hn^ 
seid to sow. There was one other MacDonald, 
irho killed eighteen of the regular troops ; and 
another person still, one Gilbert Stewart of Fan- 
eaatk)," who slew twenty. Stewart s feat was not 
so Oxtraordinary as the rest. He was hurrying a- 
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long towards the £eld of battle, as fast as a 8e?ef» ^ 
laideness would permit, and was just about to da* 
scend into the river, to cross it, at the ford, of 
Dalmnch, when the fugitive troops came down the * 
opposite bank, and eagerly crowded through tbo 
water. Gilbert had nothing to do but to pitch 
himself on the bank, above one of the chief land* 
ing places, and cut down every man who auccesr 
sively rose out of the stream. 
V The chief man who fell on Mackay's side waa 
Colonel Balfour, the unflinching Whig officer who- 
has been already so often mentioned in this work. 
Balfour was engaged at once by two men, one of 
whom was Alexander Ban Stewart, brother of the 
Laird of Ballechan. But, as he had fortunately 
got his back against a tree, they fought with hiia. 
for a long time in vain. At length the Revereqd 
Mr Robert Stewart, a young clergyman, who had 
come out to fight with his fellow-countrymen, and 
who was son to Alexander Stewart, came up to 
the place ; and, being shocked to see such an un- 
fair combat, especially as his father was engaged 
in it, he cried out, '* Shame I shame ! .The like 
was never heard of befure ! Give the brave man 
his life. '' He at the same time addressed some 
friendly words to Colonel Balfour, who, however, 
replied by an expression of contempt and defiance* 
The exact words of that reply are not fit to be re- 
peated; but their effect was instantaneous and 
powerful upon the feelings of the young High- 
lander. << Earth to my body, " he only stoppe4 
to exclaim, " and peace to my spirit, and one £ur 
stroke at you ! " After which, substituting him- 
self in place of the two former combatants, and 
flourishing his broadsword over his head aeveial 
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tiiliflBy he brotight down such a faeaiy blow iipoii 
the shoulder of the nnfottnnate .officer, that he cot 
a complete seam aUiwart his body, from the collar 
to the thigh, and laid him at once lifeless upon 
thegnnmd. 

The renowned hero who performed this deed, 
afterwards joined with great rigour m the running 
fight which took place on the way to the Pass. 
He 18 described by Highland tradition as having 
cnt from right to left, and from left to right, among 
the ranks of the enemy, just as if he had been 
mowing down thistles. In consequence of his 
peeat exertions, his hand swelled in the baskes^hiit 
of his sword, and could only be released by hay- 
ing the network of that receptacle cut away from 
around it. He experienced great compunction af- 
terwards for having spilled so much innocent blood ; 
a&d, being a Catholic, thought proper to fast and 
pray three days, by way of expiating his supposed 
guilt. 7 

The noise of the battle was so terrible around ' 
Rinroiy or Urrard House, that a boy,> the son of 
tie proprietor, died of fright. A maid and a man- 
servant wjere sent away ^th some of the smaller 
children,' to seek a place of safety, where they 
m^t be deposited. When they had got to some 
distance from the battle-field, the man expressed 
a wish to return, that he might share in the work 
of death.; and the girl, he said, might now make 
her way alone, there being no appearance of an 
en^my near ihem. '^ How can you go ? '' said 
the girl, crying bitterly ; *' you have no weapons 
t0-%ht with. " '* No- matter for that, " answered 
the Highlander ; " if I can but throw a stone at 
s'ome rascal, it may be the means of saving one of 



my Menda, fad fear not but I^viil floab gel mmu$ 
better tfaiiig in my liaiid if I lim. " 
* He then left the gicl, who proceeded jdone ler 
flome space, till, as she was croasvBg a field of 
furze, three dragoons appeared in sight, and rode 
fbiioQsly up to her. She eoreaoMd with tesror, 
hot at that moment a protector appeared moat im* 
mqpectedly, in the shape of a wild HigMand youth, 
who, wearing neither coTering for his head aor 
idothiog for his limbs, and bearing only a good 
broadsword, spnmg to her side horn a by-palh 
dlirongh whidi he had been himself proceediag to*- 
wards the field of battle. Calling to the giri to be 
silent, '< as .God and he shonld be her defendersy " 
Jtlus young man fearlessly interposed his peman 
betwixt hior and ibe dragoons, who, on account of 
-the aaiTowneas and difficulty of the path tbioagfa 
the bushes, wme adYancing in a line, at « taor 
aiderable distance from each other. A combaft in 
the style of the Horatii and Guiiatii then toidE 
fdaoe. The Highlander out down the first with 
one stroke of bis broadsword. The second be met 
•in deadly and better matched strife, but ba^i be 
ako succeeded in bringing down, and that befese 
the dnrd had time to come up. After that the 
third scoured off. The girl, amaaed at the prowuas 
of the youth, and at her unexpected deltvenucsy 
began to shower blessings upon him ; but beeeaaoo- 
ly wailed a moment to listen to her. He ponsaad 
his way to the battle-ground, with Ae same epead 
as before, apparently thinking that he bad done 
nothing extraordinary. He probably fell in tbe 
action, as she never again saw or heard any tbiag 
of him afterwards. 

Such anecdotes serFetoiUaatrateaiemaikmade 
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by Sir Jehn Dalrymple, that there was tins dife* 
rence between the troops of General Mackay and 
those of the Visconnt of Dundee : while the for- 
mer senred for pay, the latter were incited by the * 
love of war. They also show what a strong feeU 
ing fif the justice of their cause, and of the pro- 
priety of supporting it, animated these untutored 
tribes. 

After the dispersion of Mackay's army, when 
iBome were making the best of their way through 
the Pass, and others, like the General himself, 
"fl jing in the contrary direction, two men were ob- 
served by an Irisn soldier to run up the hiW on 
the opposite side of the river, apparently calculat- 
ing for escape on the improbability of any one Sup- 
posing that they would have adopted such a line 
of retreat. The Irishman, whom tradition re- 
members to have been clothed in green, followed 
them with all his might, and soon got very near 
-them. On their observing, however, that he was 
unaccompanied^ they took heart of grace, and turn- 
ed round to defend themselves^ It then became 
ins torn to be afraid. He was just hesitating whe- 
ther to go forward and try his luck against them 
in combat, or to attempt an escape by flight, when 
-he observed a herd-boy looking over a bank be- 
-bind his opponents. '< Oh, little lad,'' he had on- 
ly breath to exclaim in Irish Gaelic, ** were yon 
bat to throw one stone ! " The boy obeyed .the 
Tempest, and the stone, though it hit neither of the 
soldiers, had all the effect that could have been 
desired; It caused them to part company and fly 
in opposite directions, under the impression tAiat 
their antagonist was supported by some ally at no 

I 
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great distance. The IHshman punned one, wlioin 
he soon overtook and slew ; but in the meantime^ 
the other, having discovered the boy who threw 
the stone, had begun to chase him with all his 
iipeed, to revenge that hostile act. A strange 
scene then took place. The boy flew along the 
hill side, with bare head' and limbs, and with aU 
his tartans streaming behind him ; the Lowhuid 
Boldiel' came close behind, — so close, that the boy 
used afterwards to say, with the fancy of a Hi^ 
land poet, he felt his back warm with his Iweath; 
after bun .again came the Irishman in green, as in- 
tent to overtake and destroy his immediate prede* 
cesser, as that predecessor was to catch and kill 
the little neat-herd. Fortmiately, the Irishman 
was the first to accomplish his object. Just as 
the soldier was about to seize his prey, he fetched 
a stroke at him with his sword, that felled him 
lifeless to the earth. 

The boy, whose life was thus saved, lived to a 
great age, and often, when an old man, related his 
strange adventure on the day cf Einrory^ to a 
person who is still alive, and who communicates 
this information. 

The stories of mad heroism and hair-breadtli 
escapes which the people of Atbole tell regarding 
this singular fight, are almost innumerable. A 
Highlander, on the left of Dundee's line, after kill^ 
ing a great number on the field, followed one par*- 
ticular soldier who took to flight, and whom be 
discerned to be also a Highlander. The fugitive 
made clear way down to the river side, whidi he 
reached at a particular spot where there is a pve- 
cipitous rock on both sides, with a chasm between 
of at least eighteen feet. Just as he jumped from 
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tke bUhop bank, the pnniier reaefaed a fainl stroke 
at bim, exclauning at the same timey-nirith an exe- 
oratKHit ^* Could you not have as well let me kill 
you as the river drown you ? " for he never sup- 
posed that his fate wonid be any thing else than 
to perish in the turbid waters of the Garry. To 
his giest amazement, however, and no less to his 
mort^cation, the terrified Highlander jumped right 
across the chasm and alighted safe on the other side ; 
an astonishing Ceat,^ when it is considered that the 
weapon of his pursuer inflicted a wound of several 
inches long upon his back, at the very moment ha 
Blade the leap. Immediately after dighting, he 
tamed about and cried with a sneer, *^ Fetich n 
d^an OS *sin : Try if you can do so too ;" to which 
the other only replied, . that it was a pity he did 
not assnme his bold look a little sooner. He sur- 
vived this adventure* many years, being employed 
upon the formation of the Highland roads by Ge- 
aetal Wade so lately as the reign of George the 
&cond. Till the very last^ he used to relate the 
story h&re commemorated, which he always illus- 
Inied by showing the scar of his wound. 
' The waters of the Garry were, it seems, a good 
d^ swelled on the dayjof Rinrory, as the High- 
landers term it, which was the means of drowning 
a great number of the routed army. One particur 
Jar place^ where the channel is more confined, and 
tho stream consequently more impetuous than 
uaiial, is pointed out as having been peculiarly fa- 
tal. After a great number had been impelled into 
the stream at this place, two red-coats made a 
4e8perate stand against a single Highlander, who 
.'andeavoured to drive them in; and, as they .had 
MO Other chaaoe of esc^e than by killing him, they 
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fSooght SO well m to put him to some d bt rea fc . At 
the yery moment when he seemed about to tniu : 
from liiem^ an Irishman came up and cried m> 
Irish Graelic, " My hearty brother, would you he 
helped ?" He answered, that he nerer was more- 
in need of help in his life. '* Ga mid cruoi tt^a: 
dai," cried the light-hearted Milesian, " Let us ap- 
ply thb metal of the field to them.*' At tbe same 
time, he began to pelt the two poor red' coats with 
stones, which soon obliged them to come in the 
mercy of the Garry, as so many of their friends had 
done before them. 

There is a place- in the neighbourhood' of Pifr- 
dochrie, below the Pass, where the river throws 
out a great deal of rack and rubbish upon one of 
Ae biidbks. Hera a great number of the* drowned 
soldiers being deposited during th^ night and day 
which succeeded the battle, an old Highltodwo^ 
man who lived hard by, and who was a zealous 
anti-reyolutionist, devoted herself to the smgular 
employment of pushing them- back with a loi^ 
pole into the water, which she always did wi^ 
the exclamation, '* Shios, shios shi ; shios shignr 
cardn : Down, down with you ; down to your 
friends.'* Somebody of more refined feelings, hap* 
pening to come up, asked her how she had the 
courage to do such a thing. 

« Courage," said she in her native dialect, whiiA 
is far more expressive than my English translatioii, 
^* that was a word to be used yesterday ; they 
were fierce enough then, when on their way tqf 
the water : now that they are coming cftwm, diere 
is a wonderful diange upon their manuers. A 
child nc«ed not now be afraid of them. They^ are 
perfectly well-behaved now. Sooondiels that diey 
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are/* she contiiraed, as she at the same time con« 
tinaed her work ; ^* not one of them shall get leave 
to stink here.*' It will be observed, that the hor^ 
rible is here greatly enhanced by the pun upon 
the ordinary Scottish phrase, up the waJteTy as re- 
ferring to the valley, or tract of country through 
which the river runs. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SKIRMISHES OF DUNKELD AND CROMDALE. 

From murders too, as soldiers true, 

Yuu are advanced well, boys ; 
You fought like devils, your only rivals. 

When you were at Dunkeld, Doys. 

Pasqwl on the Camenmiani* 



Whek the issue of the battle of KOliecnoiky 
first known at Edinburgh, the Duke of Hamiltoit, 
and all others who had taken a strong hntA in ef- 
fecting the rerolutionary settlement, were tfarowu 
into a consternation which de£[e8 all description. 
Under the impression that Dundee would imme- 
diately come down upon them, some proposed 
diat they should retire to the remote parts of the 
south of Scotland ; others advocated an instant de- 
parture out of the kingdom ; and many actually 
did at least leave the seat of government. It was 
agitated whether the Cavalier prisoners should be 
liberated or more strictly confined ; and the latter 
measure was only determined on alter some hesi- 
tation. These unfortunate individuals, among 
whom, it will be recollected, was the learned and 
elegant Balcarres, were now sequestered more 
strictly than ever from all intercourse with their 
friends. It is true, as the nobleman judt mflalm- 
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ed has infermed tis in his Memoirs^ they were now 
more viaited than they had ever been before by 
tlienr enemies. These, however negUgent of them 
fimneiiy, now flocked in crowds to their dungeons^ 
makingp.the most abject excnses for their past de« 
linqnencies to King James, and protesting that 
they had all alaog wished well to his Majesty's 
interest, but had only hitherto found no conveni- 
eat opportunity of declaring themselves. 

AU this terror was needless. A victory had 
been won to James and the Highlanders; but 
Dundee, had fallen. That simple circumstance 
neutralized^ and more than neutralized, all the ad- 
vantages which could hate been derived from the 
victory. Upon the vivid military geniuis of this 
man bad hung all' the hopes of the one party, and 
ali thi6 feais of the other. '^ Dundee has annihi- 
laled' hia enemies, " every body cried ; ** why is 
he not here ? " It seems to have been the gene- 
ral idea, that his presence in th^ Lowlands, a tri* 
umfrfiant and unassailable conqueror, should have 
just as naturally followed his victory, aa effect in 
any case follows cause : he should have been there 
befiire die very news of the actiop. King Wil- 
liam and King James, from their intimate know- 
ledge of his character, were able to justify, each 
in Itts several way, this extravagant popular . fee- 
ing. Wheii the fonder heard of the battle, he 
said, ** Then I am m&e Dundee has. mien i for, 
odMirwisei I should have heard at the saipe time 
of his bein^ in, poesession of Edinbur^ " King 
Jamee, .in & Memoirs, written by his own liand, 
teUa us thait' " i| gave him a fresh occasion of ador- 
in|;'Fravidtiice,'. and contemplating the instabiluiy 
of'hnlHlv^aiie, when qi^ single shot from a 
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routed and 'flying enemy, decided, in all appear* - 
ance, the fate of more than one kingdom. " ' 

At the same time, while so much respeoky'Spott-' 
taneons and otherwise, was paid to the genins of 
Dnndee; the Revolntionary party had no caoae to 
complain of the condod of their owa genecaL 
To do Mackay justice, he had performed all that 
a good leader conld have performed nnder the or- 
cnmstances, and with each troops. WhMi all his. 
efforts were found unavailing in battle, he had d<Hie 
wlrnt was next to victory — ^performed a masterly 
retreat, with the wreck of his forces. His eon- 
duct, however, after reaching Stirling, was chanu> 
terized by an energy and boldness very difierrat 
from what knight have been expected in a. beaten 
general. On arriving there, he learned tl|at the 
Convention had given orders to the various bodies 
^ troops stationed in the north of Scotland to 
draw towards the capital ; and it was intimated to 
himself, that if he conld only defend the paas of 
Stirling, so as to prevent the Highlanders from 
coming south, though at the expense of surreader- 
ing all the north ^o them, he would be held as do- 
ing sufficient duty. This did not satisfy Maokay* 
He knew that the north of Scotland could laiaa 
an army far superior in bravery and discipline to 
the south ; he also considered that, if they were 
permitted to take possession of such towns as 
Perth, Dundee, and Aberdeen, they could assome 
a face of government, and fairly divide the king- 
dom with his master and mistress. He thought it 
far better to hazard a good deal for the sake of 
straining the enemy to the hills. Accordingly, 
solving to march bade forthwith to Perthf for the 
purpose of feeing them- in their .expected deaceai. 
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he ejosited Umself, dnriag the two days following' 
hi8 letam to Stirling, to collect all the bodies i. 
troops which lay within reaclu Theee bodies wer»^ 
not inconsiderable in number. Eight troops of 
newly levied . hcHse, and four of dri^oons, which 
hapfiened to lie near Stirling, made up, witli Lord 
Colchester's regiment of horse, five hundied inen*> 
Besides these, his own regimeiit of horse and Hay-, 
fold's dragoons^ which lay at Edinburgh, numbered 
in all eev<imteen troops. I{e tells us in his Me* 
moire thsit he codd have easily had a large aroiy. 
of foot^ tf he would have fCMX^ted of the servicef 
of the West-^Mkontry WhigSy die whole of whom 
rase with one consent to assist him, wl|enever ^ey 
h ea>d of the issue of the battle of Killiecranky. 
Nmt taU aittitiUOf he says, was the rule of his coi^-* 
dMCt IB rqecting th^ir proffered services. He knew 
Aat^' however zealous they. had been, and were» 
in endeavouring to eff^t the RevolutioUi it waf 
Bet-4rom any comprehensive views of patrioliBniy 
but oidy for the purpose of thereby obliging King 
WiHntai to gratify them in diw religious predi- 
le^ons. Their pretensions, he saya^ already ap» 
peaied so exorbitant,- that he feared assistance from 
them, almost as much as opposition from the enemy* 
Kii^ William had not come to Britain, nor had he 
hivielf come to Scotland, merely for the purpose 
4lf settling a frivolous local dispute about ecclesias- 
tical polity^ but to promote the great cause of th0 
BM>testant religion througfaQiit Europe^ and llie inp 
teieste of mankind at laige. 

With such alacrity. did this excellent soldier 
ptqetente his deisign of marching back against the 
enemy, that^ on Wednesday tffieipoon at two 
'sMoek, lees tkaa two da^ after bici return frpm 
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KiUiecnuiky, he was on the high road to Perdi 
with a new army of nearly two thousand men 
Before tfakt evening he reached a village about half 
way betwixt Stirling and Perth, where he rested 
for a part of the night. Next day, marching to* 
wards Perth, he experienced great inconvenienoe 
from the impossibility of procuring any intelligence* 
of the enemy, all the houses by the way being de^. 
serted by their inhabitants, who were gone in arma. 
to join the Highlanders. As he was advaneing to* 
wards the river Earn, his scouts, who went cmly^ 
a musket-shot before the army, to prevent thefei 
being cut off, met two gentlemen on horseback, 
who assailed them with a loud qm vwe^ and made 
a hostile movement towards them ; on which they 
fired, and shot both dead. This accident cavsed 
the General to suspect that a large body of lk» 
enemy was not far off, and he accordingly drew off 
from the road, into the heathy ground west frofli 
Perth, called Tippermoor, where he was not so 
liable to surprise. 

*' Hi^re, as he was <]escending upon Perth, he was 
pleased to discover a party of the enemyr about 
tliree hundred in number, marching out of the 
town, and moving up the south bank of the river 
towards himself. This was a party which Cannan) 
Dundee's successor in command, had sent down 
the country to reconnoitre, and which, having heed* 
iessly ventured to Perth, were now intercepted oa 
their way back, by an enemy whose face they had 
never expected to see again, and whose motions^ 
of course, they had taken no pains to wateh. 
Mackay no sooner saw them than he .detached a 
strong body of horse, with orders to attack then 
on all sides. The poor Highlanders, who wen 
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ail Athole meD, (under the Laird of Stnnn») re- 
garding the approach of the troopers with their ac- 
cnstoined fear for that sort of soldiery, turned at 
once, and attempted to cross the Tay. The drar 
pHMBf howeyer, were upon them pell-mell before 
they could effect their wish ; and a dreadful scene 
of carnage took place in the water. The High- 
landers being, as Mackay says, so obstinate or so 
stnpified as never to ask for quarter, a hondrexl 
were killed, with the loss of only one man on the 
side of the assailants. Others were immediately 
after surprised drunk or asleep within ihe town. 
An affiur, reflecting so much discredit on Dun- 
dees successor, and auguring so well of Mackay a 
renewed operations, was generally considered in 
the country as likely to check the progress of the 
war not a little. Accordingly, from this moment, 
the fiiends of the reformed goyemment were in- 
spired with fresh hopes. * 

Cannan was soon to give ample proofs of his 
inability to fill the diificult situation just vacated 
by Dundee. Having formed a feeble and absurd 
DBsolatioM of marching north to Inverness instead 
of descending upon the southern counties, he be- 
gsn to move his forces along the road by Blair- 
gowrie^ under the brow of the Grampians, where 
he was always sure to have provision on the one 
band, and a safe place of retreat on the other. 
Mackay moved along side by side with him, keep- 
ing at a little distance, but never venturing to at- 
tack him, on account of his sure retreat. From 
Perth, the two armies moved to Cupar- Angus; 
from Cupar- Angus to Forfar; from Forfar to Clp- 
va; and from Clova to Aberdeen. Cannan had 
never les9 than four thousand men under him, 
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wbfle Mackay had only about fifteto hundred dm* • 
goons ; yet he never thought it pmdent to hazard 
an action. From Aberdeenshire, tiiey mardied 
into Banff and Moray, where they lay threatening 
each other for some dme ; Macl^y never permit- 
ting his men to enjoy noctivnal repose, bat keeping 
lliem constantly awake in the open field all night* 
At length, when both parties were perhaps alike 
tired of this inconclusive sort of campaigning, Can- 
'nan received a piece of intelligence from his Athole 
friends, which caused him suddenly to break it 
off. The Privy Coundl, resoliang to take the op- 
portunity afforded by Cannan's absence, to reduce 
and garrison the Castles of Blair and Finlarig — ^the 
latter at the head of Lodi Tay — ^had ordered linee 
battalions of Dutch, who were not engaged at 
Killiecranky, to rendezvous at Perth, under' Colo- 
nel Ramsay, while the Cameronian regiment, as 
it was caUed, should advance to Dunkeld, by way 
of preparing the way for their march. This Came- 
ronian regiment was a body formed of 'the West- 
land men who flocked to protect the Coavenlaon 
in spring ; a body of lofry enthusiasts, eHterlaintDg 
a great zeal in behalf of the Revolution, and be- 
holding the Highlanders with peculiar rancour, not 
merely on account of their opposite polidos and 
religion, but also on account of ihe severities which 
tiie latter had practised upon them, when employ- 
ed about ten years before as a military potice 
over their tm:bident district. None of the ordin- 
ary modes of recruiting had heem employed in the 
association of this smgnlar regiment. 'Diey were 
enlisted on the holm near Douglas Castle in Clydes- 
dale, at the sound of the ** pulpit drum eodeeias- 
tic ; " three ministers successively holding forth to 
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them regarding the propriety of their assuming 
arms, before they could be persuaded to do so. 
They ultiniLtely marched to active service in the 
North, rather with a view to extirpate Episcopacy 
and Erastianism, and to revenge their own quar- 
rels agaifist the Highlanders, than to serve King 
William and the cause of civil liberty. " Their op- 
pression, " says Mackay, " against all who were 
not of their own sentiment, made them generally 
hated and feared in the northern counties.'^ But 
it was soon to appear that their spirit, however 
compounded, was to make them perform one of 
the most unexceptionably brilliant military exploits 
which occurred throughout the whole of this war. 

It may easily be conceived by any one who 
cmisiders the c6ndition in which Perthshire then 
was, tind tirho at the same time calls to mind the 
peculiarities and bearings of the hccUe, that no 
situation could be more dangerous, for a body of 
eight hundred men, than the little open village of 
Dunkeld. Removed fifteen miles from any other 
post, and all that distance within the limit of an 
enemy's county, the regiment most have been con- 
sidered tto in some measure devoted to destruction. 
On fully revolving the matter, one is almost tempted 
fb think that the government, finding the demands 
of the sect represented by the regiment likely to 
become troublesome, had taken this method to get 
quit of them and their claims at once. 

Whenever Cannan learned the situation of the 
regiment, he fell back from before Mackay s face, 
and passing obliquely along the Grampians, direct, 
ed his march towards Dunkeld. Two or three 
days before he arrived there (Sunday, August 18th), 
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some considerable detachments of the country peo^ 
pie appeared on the romantic wooded heights which 
surround the village, and sent a messenger to the 
commanding officer with a letter containing these 
words : " We, the gentlemen assembled, being in- 
formed that ye intend to bum the town, desire to 
know whether ye come for peace or war ; and do 
certify to you, that, if you bum any one house, we 
will destroy you. " The Lieutenant-colonel, who 
was the highest officer present, returned for an- 
swer : " We are feithfiil subjects to King William 
and Queen Mary, and enemies to their enemies ; 
and if you, who send these threats, shall make any 
hostile appearance, we will bum all that belongs 
to you^ and otherwise chastise yon as yon deseire." 
He took care, before dismissing the messenger, to 
proclaim at the market-cross of the town, and with- 
in the man's hearing, the indemnity which was of- 
fered by their Majesties to all persons in arms. 

Colonel Ramsay, at the first alarm of the ap- 
proach of the Highlanders to Dunkeld, sent three 
troops of dragoons to the assistance of the Caroe- 
ronians ; and these arriyed on the morning after 
this interchange of messages. Du^g the course 
of that day, the united forces march^ed out, and 
dispersed several parties of the enemy, after whidi 
they returned to the town. Next day, during which 
they made some other little excursions, a message 
arrived from Colonel Ramsay, ordering the dra- 
goons back to Perth ; it being the opinion of that 
officer, that they could be of little assistance, and 
that, at the very worst, the Cameronians had only 
to retreat to Perth, in order to secure their safety. 
Lord Cardross, who commanded the three troops, 
immedii^ly led them off, notwithstanding all the re- 
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moDBtrances of Lientensnt-colonel Cleland, who 
in vain represented the extreme necessity of the 
case, and urged, that an order evidently sent for 
no important reason might be disobeyed upon so 
strong a plea df expediency. 

Thus left to themselves, in a wild unusual situa- 
tion, and surrounded on all hands by enemies thirst- 
ing for their blood, the Cameronians could not help 
grumbling; and some even advocated the propriety 
of their following the prudent example of the dra- 
goons. Colonel Cleland, however, was able, by 
his great eloquence and energy of character, iii 
some measure to repress their discontents. He 
told them that, if they went away, he was resolv- 
ed to remain, even by himself, to maintain the 
honour of the regiment and of ^< the good cause ; " 
an appeal to their enthusiasm which it was impossi- 
ble to resist. 

Next morning, Wednesday, August 21st, they 
found, to their infinite consternation, the whole 
£9rce of the Highland army, to the amount of four 
thousand men, under Colonel Cannan, hanging 
over them from the tops of the surrounding hills. 
Their situation was formerly dangerous: it was 
now desperate. Retreat was absolutely impossi- 
ble ; and surrender was esteemed to be much the 
same as a felo-de-se. The only chance they had 
of life was to defend themselves within the en- 
closures of Dunkeld House, as long as they 
could, in the hope of being relieved. Having made 
this resolution, for which they were partly pre- 
pared before hand, by such barricades and de- 
fences as could be had, they stood firm in their 
post, and quietly awaited the attack of the High- 
landers. Before seven in the morning, Cannan 
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bronght down his artillery to the £ace of a little 
hill close upon the town ; and a hundred well- 
mounted Cavaliers, all in plate-armour, (under the 
command of Sir Alexander MacLean), marched 
straight to enter the streets, accompanied by a 
large body of clansmen on foot. Two troops of 
horse at the same time swept round the town, 
and posted themselves on the way betwixt the po- 
sition of the Cameronians, and the ford over the 
river Tay, by which they could escape to Perth. 

The attack was managed with all the accustom- 
ed fiiry of the Highlanders. Stooping low, and 
covering their heads with their targets, they rush* 
ed upon every little outpost in the neighbourhood, 
and soon compelled all to retreat to the enclosures 
immediately round the Cathedral and the House. 
The Cameronians made a most desperate resist- 
ance. From the tops of the walls which enclosed 
them, they fired fuiiously and incessantly upon 
the clustering multitudes which came forward. 
The assailants, after trying the effect of shot at a 
little distance, took to their swords, and, coming 
up to the very bottoms of the walls, struck boldly 
at the men by whom they were manned. The 
Cameronians met these attacks with their pikes 
and halberts, weapons which gave them a great 
superiority in such a position. Many of the as- 
sail iog party posted themselves in houses through- 
out the town, and on heights near by, from which 
they kept up an incessant fire at the defenders. 
The Cameronians, on the other hand, maintained 
a close and effective fii'e from Dunkeld House, the 
leaden roof of which they fused down into slugs 
during the engagement. When the fight had been 
continued about an hpm', Colonel Cleland—- a brave 
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and sensible officer, although more of a religious 
enthusiast than a soldier, — ^was killed by two bul- 
lets, one of which passed through his. head, at the 
same moment that the other pierced his liver. He 
was employed in encouraging his soldiers and of^ 
ficers, at the moment he received these wounds. 
He immediately turned, and endeavoured to get 
into the House, that his death might not be ob- 
served by the men, whom he was afraid it might 
dispirit ; but he fell before reaching the threshold. 

The fight still continued with unabated fury. 
Captain Munro, to whom the command fell after 
Cleland's death, sent out a number of pikemen, 
with burning faggots fixed on the ends of their 
weapons, to set fire to the houses in which the 
Highlanders had posted themselves. These men 
peiformed their duty with great dexterity and suc- 
cess. The whole town was soon in a blaze. To 
add to the horrors of the scene, the conflagrators 
had locked all the doors of which they found the 
keys on the outside; and the cnes of several 
scores of helpless wretches, consigned to death by 
fire, mingled with the ordinary din of battle. The 
town then presented such a scene of strife, and 
flame, and smoke, and resounded with such hor- 
rible cries of defiance^ triumph, agony, and fear^ 
as no one there had ever before witnessed. 

" What was very remarisable, •' says a Caine- 
ronian chronicler with the undoubting superstition 
of bis time, ^* though the houses were burnt all 
round, yet the smoke of them, and of the shot 
from both sides, was carried every where outward 
from the dyke upon the assailants, as if a wind 
had blown every way as from a centre within ! " 

k2 
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At length, about eleren o'clock in the forenoon, 
when the skirmish had continued four hours, the 
Highlanders, haying failed . in their supplies of 
ammunition, ^ judged it advisable to retire from 
thQ town. Quitting the scene with the most a- 
4;ute sensations of disappointment, they ran off to- 
wards the hills, leaving, it is said, nearly three 
hundred of their body killed on the spot, while 
the enemy had lost only two officers, and fifteen 
private men. Their feelings were not a little im« 
bittered, as they were retiring, when they saw the 
Cameronians flourish their colours triumphantly 
within their fmt, at the same time heating their 
drums, and hurling after them phrases of contempt 
and defiance. Their officers, says a presbyterian 
gazette, attempted, after * they regained the hills, 
to make them come back, and renew the assault.; 
but they answered that, however willing to fight 
against men, they begged to be excused from fight- 
ing any more with devils. * 

As soon as the Cameronians wexe Adrly left to 
themselves, they proceeded with great activity to 
repair the breaches in their enclosures and barri- 
cades ; after which, in the devout spirit of their 
sect, they joined in singing a psalm of thanksgiving 
for their victory. 

This action, in which there was displayed by 
both parties more of that better smt of courage, 
passive resolution^ than in almost any other through- 
out the civil wars of the seventeenth century, was 
attended with great advantage to the Revolution- 
ary pMty, because it served to show that the High- 
landers were not perfectly invindhle. The nation 
now saw clearly that it must have been a mere 
nomentary feeling of irresolution which caused 
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Ave tfaonsaiid men to lose the battle of .KilUecranky 
against half their number, and that a little sober 
and stedfast fortitude was all that was necessary, 
in such a rencontre, to procure a contrary result. 
It was attended with consequences still more pal- 
pably advantageous. The Highlanders, now dis- 
gusted beyond measure with Colonel Cannan, ^ 
retired first to Blair Castle^ and afterwaids each 
to his own home. Many even judged it prefer- 
able to take the benefit of William s indemnity, 
than to hold out under such a commander ; in 
which number was the yoimg Laird of BaHechan, 
eon of the gentleman who had displayed so much 
^eal in behalf of Dundee at the commencement of 
the war. There was now, moreover, no longer 
-any obstacle to prevent Mackay from garrisoning 
the castles of Blair and Finlarig, both of which ob- 
jects he accomplished before the end of the season ; 
and thus ended, with defeat, and even partial sub- 
mission, the Highland enterprise which Dundee 
liadL commenced with so mudb vigour and so much 
ancceas. 

The winter of 1689-90, was distinguished in 
Scotland by an anomalous and almost incompre- 
lien»ble plot, concerted between the Jacobites and 
the sterner order of the Presbyterians, for the re- 
storation of King James by means of a majority in 
Pwliament ; ^ and during that period no military 
transactions of any consequence took place. Be- 
lore the spring, however, the plot having been 
discovered, and, the two conspiring parties being 
«ach again thrown upon its own resources, pre- 
fiarations were made, by the Highlanders on one 
iiand, to commence a campaign under Sir £wen 
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Cameron of Locheil, and by Mackay on tbe others 
to plant bis long-projected fort at Inverlochy. 

The Jacobite Highland chiefs, . in the hope of 
being fayoured by the plot, had written repeated- 
ly to King James this winter ; informing him oi 
the straits to which they were reduced for want 
of stores, and imploring him, as he wished to keep 
a party alive in Scotland at all, to send them some 
small supply. James was at this period engross- 
ed in making preparations for meeting King Wil- 
liam, who was about to sail over to Ireland with 
a large English army ; but he nevertheless, sent 
one vessel containing a considerable supply of am- 
munition and provisions, together with some ad- 
ditional Irish officers. Among others, he sent a 
Major-general Buchan, to act in chief commission 
with Colonel Cannan. 

But the opportunity of turning the tide of affiurs 
in Scotland was now lost. Before spring was far 
advanced, some of the Highland chiefs had enter- 
ed into terms for a submission to the government. 
Many others were prevented from appearing on 
the field, by garrisons which Mackay had contriv- 
ed to plant on their grounds, or by English war- 
vessels which hung upon their coasts. Even a- 
mong those who were able to come out with their 
men, there was now a spirit for private and local 
warfare, which was calculated to have the most 
fatal effect upon the general design. Sir Ewen 
Cameron, for instance, with some others, advocat- 
ed the propriety of making a descent upon Argyle 
the first movement of the campaign, merely from 
their wish to make reprisals upon the property of 
their feudal enemies. 

Eventually, about the middle of April, when 
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Buchaa thought it necessary to begin the campaign, 
it was not found possible to bring more than eight 
hundred men upon tlie field. With this band, small 
as it was, the Major-general marched towards 
Badenoch, and from thence down the vale of the 
Spey, intending to raise the vassals of the Gordon 
territory, and if possible beat up the garrisons in 
the neighbourhood of Inverness, which held so 
many of the most important clans at home. It 
was with the greatest reluctance that the High- 
landers went in this direction, or in any other 
than that which pointed to the hated Argyle. 

On coming to Culnakill, the place where Mac- 
kay was so nearly surprised by Dundee, a council 
of War was held, where it was the unanimous o- 
pinion of the Highland chiefs that they should 
march, at least through the more retired parts of 
the country, in order to avoid an attack from Sir 
Thomas Livingstone, who was lying with a con- 
siderable body of horse and other troops at Inver* 
ness. Unfortunately, although this advice was 
perfectly justified by the real circumstances of the 
case, it was not attended to by Buchan, who, as a 
merely regular soldier, knew and could know no- 
thing of the desultory tactics of Highland waifare. 
Being bent upon attempting the Gordons, he march- 
ed next day still farther down the Spey, and en- 
camped or cantoned his troops at Cromdale. On 
^' the hanghs " adjacent to that village, since cele- 
brated by the Doric muse of Scotland, the very 
fate apprehended by the Highlanders overtook 
him. 

8ir Thomas Livingstone had been for some 
time 'watching Buchau's motions, the whole of 
which were regularly reported to him, from the Low 
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man among them had the least particle of clothing 
oA his body, except the target which at once pro- 
tected his shame and his life. The very com* 
manders themselves, the redoubted Buchan and 
Cannan, were almost as much taken by surprise ; 
and the one had only his shirt and nightcap, while 
the other was without sword, hat, and coat.^ 
At length, after fighting their way across the 
plains, the mountaineers reached the bottoms of 
the hills, which they forthwith began to ascend 
with wonderful nimbleness. A dense mist hap- 
pened at the time to hang a good way down the 
steeps ; and into its dim bosom the naked High- 
landers escaped from the chase of the pursuing 
horse, like men received up into the clouds. A 
considerable number were slain on both sides. 

The Highlanders, after this strange escapade, 
never drew into any considerable body, but kept 
up small skirmishing parties throughout the coun- 
try, one of which, under Buchan, contrived, on one 
occasion, to frighten the Master of Forbes to such 
a degree, by merely appearing before him, that that 
*^ young youth,'* as Mackay somewhere terms him, 
galloped, with aU his troops, between twenty and 
thirty miles without stopping, and never considered 
himself safe till he was snug within the walls of 
Aberdeen. Cannan, too, with two hundred horse, 
composed of the flower of the young Cavalier gen- 
try, beat up the quarters of a large party of regular 
dragoons in Menteith, and droVe them down to the 
very parks of Stirling. But no effort of the least 
marie or likelihood was made after this ; and it was 
now evident that the war was expiring. To com- 
plete the depression of the Jacobite party, King 
James lost Ireland on the 1st of July, by his cele- 
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brated defeat at the Boyne ; and Mackay, about 
the middle of the same monthy planted an over- 
whelming garrison at Inverlochy. The friends of 
the exiled monarch then fairly gave up heart. 
Overhnng by ships on their coasts, by garrisons in 
the bowels of their country, and large detachments 
of regular troops at all its extremities, they were 
forced to remain perfectly still, at the immediate 
hazard of life itself, or of drawing down a ven- 
geance almost as much to be deprecated upon the 
heads of those defenceless persons in whom they 
were interested. Utterly despairing of any re- 
demption of their affairs by external succour, they 
at length, early in 1691, sent the Earl of Dunferm- 
line to King James, with a request that he would 
permit them, by a temporary and visible acknow- 
ledgment of the new government, to preserve 
themselves in the mean time, and retain that 
strength which might afterwards be employed in 
his service at a more befitting opportunity. The 
distressed monarch quickly gave them the license 
they wanted ; and, accordingly, commissioners be- 
i|ig appointed by King William to receire their 
submission, they held a meeting with them at 
Adialader in Glenorchy ; where, in consideratioii of 
certain indemnifying sums being disbursed to them»' 
as a compensation for their resignation of the Ar^* 
gyle and other estates, they agreed to live as peace- 
able subjects to the sovereign nfe^acto,. receiving 
from him in return the usual protection of the state, 
and continuing to enjoy all their valued patrimonial 
privileges. Before the end of January 1692, all 
the heads of clans had ratified their submission in 
terms of this treaty. 

I. 
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CHAPTER Vlir. 

ADVENTURES OF DUNDEE'S OFFICERS IS 

FRANCE. 

The Whigs may booS, the YHiigs may jeer ; 
But ah, that love maun be sincerey 
Which follows him, whate*er betide, 
And for his sake leaves a* beside. 

Jacobite Song. 

Nothing remuns to be noted regardiog Dundee's 
in8urrectionaiy war, except the extraordinary con- 
duct and adventures of his officers in France. 
About a hundred and fifty of these gentlemen, al- 
most all the younger sons of the Scottish cavalier 
gentry, determined, when the clans were capitulat- 
ing, tp follow the broken fortunes of him whom 
they considered their only true lord, into his retire^ 
ment in France, and there to await with patience 
the first favourable opportunity that might occur of 
attempting his restoration. Amidst the revolting 
displays of political insincerity and actual disho- 
nour, which degrade the history of the Revolution 
in Scotland, it is delightful to record the generous 
abandonment of all selfish considerations, and the 
utter devotedness to a lofty and beautiful moral 
principle, which governed the actions of this noble 
band of gentlemen. Bom, as all these men had 
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been,, to the expectation of an easy fortune and do- 
mestic happiness in their own country ; educated 
perhi^s rather to the avocations of peace than of 
war ; bound, as many of them must have been, by 
the most endearing ties to their native soil ; it could 
not well be from fickleness or levity of disposition 
that they made this resolution. It must have been 
purely from that strangely abstract sentiment of 
patriotism, which, of old, animated the bosoms of 
the inhabitants of Athens and Sparta, but which 
has since been so rarely seen upon earth, as to give 
rise to a doubt whether such a feeling ever existed. 
On their first landing in France, the Scottish 
officers were quartered at Lisle, Burburgh, Arras, 
and other towns in the French Flanders, where 
they were allowed pensions from Louis the Four- 
teenth, proportioned to the various ranks they had 
borne in Scotland. This, however, did not con- 
tinue long. Louis becoming unfortunate in his 
war againsty William and the combined Protestant 
interest, these generous men, in September 1692, 
resolved no longer to be a burden upon his re- 
sources. Knowing at the same time that James, 
who was himself a pensionary of Louis, could not 
support them, they determined to enter the French 
service as a volunteer company of private sentinels, 
and thus procure for themselves the means of sub- 
sistence till better prospects should rise before 
their distressed master. They preferred a humble 
petition to King James, requesting his permission 
to carry this project into effect, and assuring him 
at the same time of the good will with which they 
would fly to his side whenever he requiried their 
services. But James implored them to abandon 
their resolution. He was sensible, he said, in the 
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holiest d^ee, of the generosity of theit' motives^ 
but he also knew their impracticability. He him- 
self, when in exile before the Restoration, had 
commanded a company of officers, snch as they 
proposed to form ; but several died, others drew 
their discharges in disgust, and at last it dwindled 
into nothing ; so that he got no honour by the 
command. It was absolutely impossible, he said, 
that men nurtured in ease and plenty should bear 
the physical hardships of the private soliMer's duty, 
or that their spirits, accustomed to command^ and 
to the tastes and habits of higher situations, should 
ever brook its moral degradation and restraint. 
But all his entreaties had no effect upon the firm 
purpose of these high-minded young men. They 
insisted again and again upon the {Nropriety of their 
doing as they designed ; and at last they fedrly 
overcame him by their entreaties, in so far that he 
condescended to name three or four individuals 
who shc^ld act as officers to their Httle corps. 

When the time came for their entering into ac- 
tive service, they repaired to St Germain's, in or- 
der to pass in review before him. Borrowing the 
accoutrements of a French regiment, they drew 
tiiemselves up one morning in tibe garden attached 
to the palace. James, who had appointed that 
day for a chase, was not aware of their intention, 
although he had conversed with them, among other 
persons, at his levee for some days before. Ac- 
cordingly, as he passed through the garden to 
mount his horse, he did not recognise, in the or- 
dinary figures before him, the well-bred and well- 
ibressed gentlemen, with whom he had talked on the 
previous day in his presence-chamber. He asked 
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who they were ; and was surprised to learn that 
this was the devoted band of loyalists, who had 
abuidoned and endured so much for his . sake. 
Struck by the contrast between the levity of his 
own present purpose, and the misery of their si*' 
tuation, he countermanded his amusement, and re- 
turned pensive to the palace. 

Afterwards, on a day expressly appointed, he 
held a regular jeview of about seventy of the corps, 
who were going in company to the seat of war in 
the south of France. When the exercises were over, 
he addressed them in the following speech, which 
few will read without being sensibly affected. 

" Gentlemen, 

*^ My own misfortunes are not eo nigh my 
heart as yours. It grieves me, beyond what I can ex- 
press, to see so many brave and worthy gentlemen, 
who had once the prospect of being the chief offi- 
cers in my army, reduced to the station of private 
sentinels. Nothing but your loyalty, and that of 
a few of my subjects in Britain, who are forced 
from their sdlegiance by the Prince of Orange, and 
who, I know, will be ready on all occasions to 
serve me and my distressed family, could make 
me willing to live. The sense of what all of yon 
have done and undergone for your loyalty, hath 
made so deep an impression on my heart, that if 
ever it please God to restore me, it is impossible 
I can be forgetful of your services and sufferings. 
Neither can there be any posts in the armies of my 
dominions, but what you have just pretensions to. 
As for my son, your prince, he is of your own 
blood, a child capable of any impressions ; and as 

l2 
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bis edacalioil will be from yon, it is impoBsible he 
can forget your merits. 

^' At your own desires, yon are now going a 
long marchy far distant from me. I have ti^n 
care to provide you with moneyi shoes, stockings, 
and other necessaries. Fear God, and love one 
another. Write your wants particidarly to me, 
and depend upon t always to find me- your parent 
and king. " 

He theft entered their raaksi and, passing ahmg, 
inquired the name of every individual, which he 
wrote down in his pocket-book, rendering him at 
the same time particular thanks for his service* 
When he had addressed a kind word to each, be 
removed to the front, where, taking off his hat, he 
made them a gracious bow, and fervently prayed 
God to bless and prosper them. After he had 
gone away, still thinking honour enough was not 
done them, he returned, bowed again, but burst 
into tears. The unfortunate gentlemen, aiBected 
to the last degree by this testimony of feeling in 
one whom they revered so much, knelt with one 
consent on the ground, and hung their heads in 
solemn silence. They then rose, and passed bim 
with the usual honours of war. ^ 

Their first march was one of great length and 
difficulty, extending no less than nine hundred 
miles. They bore it, however, with a cheerful*- 
ness of deportment, which nothing but their high 
principles could have enabled them to maintain. 
Their unhappy story every where went before 
them, accompanied by the most favourable report 
of the suavity of their tempers ; and, as these were 
qualifications which appealed with great force to 
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the French heart, they every where found friends 
and protectors. At each of the towns and vilb^s 
where they halted, there was always some high 
monicipal dignitary who interested fainwelf in their 
weUare, paid them some public mark of respecti 
or exerted himself in selecting lodgings for them 
among the better orders of the people. Every 
morning) too, as they drew np before mardiingy 
there was always a crowd of yonng ladies assem- 
bled, upon whose hearts their history and their 
merit had produced a favourable impression. They 
seldom left any place, without being followed by 
the blessings and the tears of the inhabitants. 

On arriving at Perpignan, in the south of France, 
they drew up in a rank before the house occupied 
by Lieutenant-general Shaseron; and there, as 
their historian informs us, the whole of the ladies 
in the town assembled to see them. Pity for fal- 
len rank is a passion which assails the minds of 
women and of weak-minded men with greatest 
force. Few, therefore, of these gentlewomen could 
behold' them without tears. Their commlseradoti 
even went so far, as to induce them to make up 
a purse of two hundred pistoles, which they sent 
to the unfortunate gentlemen as a mark of thek 
esteem. Unfortunately, this donation^ as well as 
many others, was intercepted by their officersi who, 
strange to say, appear from aU accounts to have 
been just as remarkable for baseness of conduct ti& 
the private men were for all that was the reverse. 

From Perpignan they proceeded to Canet, on 
the Mediterranean, where ihey joined another and 
smaller company, which had arrived bofore them, 
and with which they were now incoi)»orated. They 
here received the clothes and arms proper to their 
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degraded character^ and began to learn the exer- 
cisesf Having now spent all their loose money, 
and finding the French pay of threepence a-day, 
with one pound and a half of bread, too little to 
support them, they were obliged to open a sort of 
market at Canet, for the sale of their clothes and 
trinkets, for which they supposed they would have 
little use for a considerable time ; and such was 
the general avidity of the people to possess relics 
and memorials of these extraordinary men, that 
their bijouterie generally brought good prices. 
They lived very comfortably upon the proceeds, 
during the winter of 1692-3, enjoying the respect 
not only of the inhabitants of the town, but also 
of the officers of the French army, who, indeed, 
are said to have paid them greater attentions in 
this their humble condition, than they could have 
been expected to pay them in their original rank. 
Before the spring of 1693 was far advanced, they 
were joined by another corps under Major Ruther- 
ford, and by a veteran company of Cavalier deser- 
ters from Dunbarton's regiment, under Captun 
Foster. 

The whole three companies having received an 
order to march to camp on the 1st of May, the 
Marshal de Noailles, commander of the French 
army, ordered them to appear in review before 
him at Perpignan; when, says their historian, 
^' it was both melancholy and wanton to see so 
many worthy gentlemen going away with their 
half-pikes exchanged for firelocks, and their gor- 
gets and sashes for cartouch-boxes and haversacks.*' 
Marshal de. Noailles was so much^ pleased, or so 
much touched with their appearance on parade, 
that he desired them to march a second time past 
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him ; and fae presented them, at the conclusioD, 
with a male that cost him fifty pistoles, to earry 
their tents. 

In the march which ensued — a march across 
the Pyrenees — ^they found great use in the Mar-* 
shal's well-timed present ; but they, nevertheless, 
suffered greatly from the necessity of carrying their 
tent-poles, pins, kettles, and other stores and aten« 
sils. Having joined the army, which waa lying 
before the city of Roses, they entered upon their 
duty with a degree of spirit which excited uniref- 
sal admiration. There being no pioneers in the 
army, they employed themselves actively in that 
capacity, hewing down wood, bringing it to the 
trenches, then setting it up in the shape of fas- 
cines, and also in raising batteries. In all partisan, 
volunteer, and foraging parties, especially where 
there was a notable chance of meeting the enemy, 
they nroiinted double their requh'ed number ; and 
as for such duties as those of advanced guards or 
piquets, they regarded them as only a species of 
ttnusement or relaxation. In the valley of Lam«- 
parda, where Roses is situated, the water is so 
mnddy and scarce, and the climate so unfavour- 
able to all but the natives, that when the King of 
Spun heard that Marshal No^Iles had invested 
the place, he publicly remarked, that be required 
DO army to fight him. In addition to such hor- 
rors, the Scottish officers had scarcely any thing 
to eat, except horse-beans and garlick. Accord- 
ingly, many of them became afflicted with fevers 
and fluxes. Yet, however sick or however ener- 
vated, no persuasions on the part of their supe- 
riors could ever prevail upon these hardy sons of 
Caledonia to retire to the hospital. Every per- 
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Bonal considenttion, every nataral emotion, was^ in 
them, oyeq>owered by the desire of distinction and 
the feeling' of duty. 

One day, as they were^mounted in the trenches 
along with some detachments of expatriated Irish, 
a large Spanish party sallied oat of the tovm into 
a field of barley very near their position. An eqoai 
number of officers immediately attacked them, and 
beat them back to the drawbridge. The Spaniards 
sallied forth again, bat were once more repalsed. 
Again they tried their fate, and again the brave 
officers drove them into their town. A French 
Major-General, who was present, coald not help 
aslang one of their Colonels, (Scott), who was 
that day in command of the trenches, why one 
particular body of the men he saw beneath him 
should exert themselves with such persevering va- 
lour, while the rest stood aside, and never seemed 
inclined to take the least share in the honour of 
the day. " Why," answered the proud Scot, 
*^ these are the company of Scottish officers ; the 
others are Irish. " " Oh, " said the Major-Gene- 
ral with a smile, " I ask your pardon ; I have often 
heard that Scotland and Ireland were two distinct 
kingdoms, but never knew the difference till now."* 

It would almost appear that a degree of insanity 
mingled with the valour of these officers. A grand 
attack having been projected by the French com- 
mander, the Scottish companies, along with some 
parcels of Irish, volunteered to mount the tren- 
ches. Major Rutherford, with his company of 
grenadiers, was the first to pass along towards the 
point where they were to take up their position. 
He, to show his daring, did not go on that side of 
the trench which was protected from the scope of 
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the enemy's batteries, but on the exposed side.; 
and al] his men followed him. Colonel Brown, 
who followed with another battalion, was not will- 
ing to hazard his life unnecessarily ; but he was ob- 
liged, in honour, not to do less than what had been 
done by his companion in arms ; <and he accord- 
ingly went on the exposed side also. It was only 
at the express command of the Marshal, commu- 
nicated to them by an aide-du-camp, that they al- 
tered their course ; in which, had they remained 
but six minutes longer, they would have been all 
cut to pieces, by a fire which the enemy then open- 
ed up. 

Rutherford's grenadier company, on this occa- 
sion, took up a position under a trench dose to 
the town, on which they immediately opened up 
so smart a fire, that the besieged looked for no- 
thing but an attack on one of the breaches. This 
frightened them to such a degree, that they beat 
a chamade, and professed a disposition to enter 
into terms of surrender. The Marshal made his 
demands ; but they were so exorbitant, that the 
Spaniards resolved to hold out a little longer. 
Rutherford's company renewed their firing, and 
that with such effect, that the besieged, at last 
quite terrified about their breach, gave up the town. 
The governor afterwards asked Marshal de Noailles* 
from what country he had procured the grenadiers- 
whose hot firing had caused him to surrender. 
'^ Ah," said the Frenchman, smiling, '' ce sont mes 
enfans — they are my children : they are the King of 
Great Britain's Scottish officers, who, to show their 
willingness to share his miseries, have reduced 
themselves to the canying of arms, and chosen to 
serve under my command. " Next day, his Ex- 
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oelleBcy, in riding through the camp, halted be- 
fore the piquet of the Scottish ci»npanie9» and, 
taking off his hat» thanked them publicly for their 
good sernces in the trenches, which he freely ac- 
knowledged to have been the cause of his gaining 
the town. He at the same time took care to re- 
present their conduct in the warmest light to the 
Kingy who was so much affected by the narratiFe, 
that he immediately took coach from Versailles to 
St Germain's, and thanked King James for tlie ser- 
vices of his subjects. 

It is painful, in recording the noble conduct of 
these men, to discover that their miseries would 
have been less than they were, but for the pecula- 
tion and treachery of those whom they had chosen 
to command them. King James, who looked up- 
on their services as almost entitling him to consi- 
der himself as still an effective ally to the King of 
France, ^ allowed them fivepfence each per diem 
from his own limited resources ; which' was paid 
monthly. This little pittance was always dread- 
fully reduced by the contra accounts of the cap- 
tains for accoutrements, which are justly supposed 
to have been chiefly fictitious, since the King of 
Fnmce then allowed his soldiers what was called 
ha^'mounHng. The Marshal de Noailles, more- 
over, had marked his sense of their late useful ser- 
vice, by a present of one pistole, two shirts, a 
night- cap, two cravats, and a pair of shoes to each 
man. But their captains in no case gave more 
dian one of these articles to an individual soldier ; 
while to some they gave none at all. Some even 
baser instances of their treachery will speedily be 
notpd. 

What renders the bravery of the company at the 
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siege of Roses more remarkable, is the fact, that 
they were then almost all reduced to extreme weak- 
ness by the diseases which have just been mention^ 
ed, or by the agne. Even after the siege was hap- 
pily terminated, and when their presence at the 
' camp did not involve such a point of honour as be- 
fore^ nothing could prevail upon them to retire to 
the hospitals in the neighbouring villages. " They 
had not come, ^ they said, ** to lie by like old rot- 
ten walls, when the Kmg of France, who was so 
kind to their master, had business for them in the 
field. No, they would stay in camp, while one 
man of them was left dive. " It should be men- 
tioned, that they lost ten of their number in the 
trenches, on the day when Roses was taken, and 
that about twenty others fell victims to the local 
diseases. 

About the middle of June 1693, the army 
nuurched to Piscador, where, out of 1^6,000 who 
left Roses, not above 10,000 arrived, in conse- 
quence of the excessive heat of the season, and 
tlie want of water. During this march, there oc- 
curred another instance of the kindly zeal and in- 
defifttigable spirit of the Scottish oilicers. An at- 
tack being apprehended on the reair, all the piquets 
were ordered to be drawn out, and to march ; but, 
as the greater part of the army had not come up 
to the ground, the corporals could not make out 
all the companies. In this dilemma, the whole of 
the Scottish company that were in the camp mount- 
ed for their comrades, and marched to the parade 
of the piquets, where they ranked themselves up 
in good order, and held themselves ready for what- 
ever duty might occur. The superior officers, on 

M 
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seeing them, could not help remarking to each o- 
ther, " Le gentilbomme est toujonrs gentilhomme» 
et se montre toojours tel dans le besoin, et dans le 
danger : The gentleman is'always a gentleman^ and 
so will ever show himself in the time of need and 
danger. '' 

Towards the end of 1693, in consequence of an 
application to King James, they were permitted to 
remove from the unhealthy station where they had 
^ndured so much distress, and . to march to garri- 
son at Silistad in Alsace. It was the depth of 
winter when they performed this long and toilsome 
mprch ; hardship and disease had reduced them so 
Ipw as to look rather like ghosts than men ; their 
clothes were old and torn ; and, to complete their, 
misery, the country through which they passed, 
was suJBfering under a grievous famine. Yet» al« 
though many of them must have frequently reflect- 
ed, in those dark hours of toil and pain, upon the 
comforts, and the prospects, and the endearments 
which they had left behind amidst the hills of 
Scotland, no one ever gave utterance to a word .of 
serious repinement, or to the least reflection upon 
the conduct of him for whom they had sacrificed 
themselves. On the contrary, they never talked 
with regret, except about the misfortunes of their 
master, the magnitude of which, they thought, was 
such as to throw their own entirely into shade. 

At Silbtad, where the famine prevailed in all 
its horrors, they were obliged to dispose of the 
last articles of value they had, in order to procure 
the bare necessaries of life. Formerly, they had 
Bold their scarlet and gold-laced clothes, their 
watches, and other less indispensable bijouterie. 
They were now reduced to give away their buckles. 
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tbeir periwigs, their ruffles, cravats, and stockings. 
In the beginning of their campaign, they had laid 
aside articles of valae, which they were determin** 
ed never to sell, on account of their association 
with certain beloved individuals at home. One 
would say, '* Here is the seal of my family ; I 
got it from my grand&ther; therefore, I will never 
part with it. " Another would say, <* I got this 
ring from my mistress before parting with her; 
nothing but death shall wrest it from me. " At the 
irresistible call of hunger, every thing now left 
them. After all, the food they were thus enabled 
to purchase, was only of the coarsest sort, as horse- 
beans, turnips, colewort, and yellow seed boiled in 
water ; bread being so dear that the whole of their 
daily pay could have only purchased half a pound. 
They spent the whole summer of 1694 at Silis- 
tad, unable from disease to make up a battalion, 
so as to enter into active service. Yet one oppor- 
tunity occurred during this period of inactivity, of 
showing that their wonted spirit had not left them. 
Piiuce Lewis of Baden had crossed the Rhine 
with an army of eighty thousand men, and staid 
three weeks in Alsace, which he designed to lay 
under contribution. The governor of Silistad ap- 
prehended that his Serene Highness would imme- 
diately lay siege to his fortress ; in which case, he 
often declared publicly that he would depend more 
upon the service of the three Scots companies than 
on all the rest of his garrison. On the advance, 
however, of Marshal de Boufflerd, with an army 
of 15,000 horse and dragoons. Prince Lewis was 
thrown into such a consternation that he retired 
over the Rhine, leaving all his baggage behind him, 
and drowning three thousand of his men in the 
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river. A hundred of bis hussars, who had been 
out on a plundering party through the country, 
were left isolated in the territory now fully pos- 
sessed by the French, and were in the utmost per- 
plexity as to their future course. Resolving at 
last to break through at all hazards, they began to 
march towards Basil in Switzerland, where they 
thought they should be able to cross the Rhine. 
When the governor of Silistad learned their course, 
he selected the Scottish company of officers, as a 
forlorn hope or corps of honour, to intercept them 
at a pass through which he knew they must en- 
deavour to make their way. They went on this 
desperate duty with the utmost alacrity, resolved 
to justify by their conduct the great compliment 
which their commander had paid them. .Unfor- 
tunately, however, their merit was not here put to 
the proof. The hussars, being informed before- 
hand by a Jew of the nature of the guard appoint- 
ed at that pass, returned in despair to Strasburg, 
where they surrendered at discretion. In giving 
themselves up, they declared, as a sort of protest 
against the imputation of pusillanimity, that, but 
for the guard being composed of these terrible 
Scotch officers, they would have broken through, 
had all the garrisons in Alsace been there to op- 
pose them. 

Five of their number died at Silistad, whi<^h be- 
ing reported to King James by some unconcerned 
person^ he was graciously pleased to send a letter 
to their commander, ordering him to give discharges 
to all who wished to retire from the service, and 
to send these persons to his court at St Germains. 
Only fourteen gentlemen took advantage of this 
command. They were most graciously received 
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by their ill-starred monarch, and had it put to their 
choice either to remain at St Germains upon pen- 
sionsy or to be transported safely home to their 
own country. While they were deliberating which 
course to choose, they received a gratification of the 
highest order from the following little adventure, 
which befell four of their number. As these four 
were loitering one day near the gate of the palace, 
the son of King James, then a boy of six years of 
age, came out to enter his carriage, which was 
about to drive him to Marli for his amusement. 
The child recognised them as he was entering the 
carriage, and immediately, with that extreme sua- 
vity of disposition for which he was all his life re- 
markable, beckoned to them to approach. They 
hurried to the steps of the carriage, and flinging 
themselves on their knees, kissed his hand with all 
the enthusiasm proper to their party. The young 
prince, by an effort of understanding beyond his 
years, complimented them on their services in be- 
half of his father. He was sorry, he said, f6r their 
misfortunes ; but he hoped the time would come 
when his father should be able to compensate 
them, and that in such a style as should leave them 
no cause of complaint. For his own part, he was 
but a child, and did not yet understand much of 
such matters ; but he knew enough to make him 
appreciate their zeal in behalf of his father and 
mother, and to make him resolve never to forget 
it. He then gave them his purse, which contain- 
ed ten pistoles, and three half-crowns, requesting 
them to make themselves merry with it, and to 
drink the King's and Queen's health. It is need- 
less to describe the tumult of joyful feeling which 
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Ujis incident gave rise to in their bosoms, or the 
uproarious scene of true cavalier jollity in which they 
immediately after dissipated the prince's present. 

This portion of the company remained for some 
time afterwards at St Germain's, on a pension of 
tenpence each per diem ; a miserable pittance, but 
which was, perhaps, exactly enough proportioned 
to the resources of the unfortunate monarch who 
disbursed it. They had here the satisfaction of 
bringing one of their treacherous captains to the 
disgrace which he so richly deserved. 

The rest of the company, together with two in- 
ferior corps of Scottish re^gees, who had accom- 
panied them all along, remained in garrison at Si- 
listad till February 1695, when they marched to 
Old Brisac From Old Brisac they were after- 
wards sent to Fort Cadette on the Rhine, where 
they lay sixteen months* At Strasbui^, to which 
they subsequently removed, they performed, in De- 
cember 1697, one of the most brilliant of all their 
exploits. General Stirk having advanced with 
16,000 men to the banks of the Rhine, which he 
designed to cross, the Marquis de Selle drew out 
^all the garrisons in Alsace to oppose him, and 
among the rest the Scottish companies. There 
happened to be an island in the middle of the ri- 
ver betwixt the two armies, where a battery, plant- 
ed by the Imperial general, would have been of the 
most fatal effect to the French camp, besides af- 
fording a pier for a bridge by which the Germans 
might cross into Alsace. This was seen by Ge- 
neral Stirk, who accordingly lost no time in throw- 
ing over a bridge to the island, and establishing 
thereon a band of five hundred men to throw up 
intrenchments. The French General was almost 
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jn despair at seeing the proceedings of his enemy, 
and, to complete his distress, he found it impossi- 
ble, by the want of boats, to make any attempt at 
interrupting them. 

From this dilemma the infallible " gentilkoni' 
mes Ecossois " came forward to relieve him. It 
had struck the minds of these daring men, that, 
by wading through the river, and mdcing a night 
attack on the island, they might, without any as- 
sistance, be able to expel the garrison of Germans, 
and restore it to the French. Their scheme was bold 
in the extreme, insomuch that, when they announc- 
ed it to the Marquis, and asked permission to 
carry it into effect, he could only shrug up his 
shoulders, pray God to bless them, and tell them 
to do as they pleased. 

That very night they proceeded to put their 
plan in execution. Having got quietly under arms, 
and tied their shoes, stockings, and accoutrements, 
arbund their necks, they advanced stealthily to 
the banks of the river. Here one of the customs 
of their native land was found of some avail. They 
first arranged themselves in a line, according to an 
approved Highland fashion ; then, holding each 
other firmly by the hand, they waded slowly and 
with collected minds into the depths of the river, 
the force of which had thus very little effect upon 
them. Having passed the deepest part, they 8top« 
ped a moment to unsling their cartouch-boxes^ 
and prepare their firelocks ; after which they 
marched towards the island, with their arms ar- 
ranged in such a manner as to be ready to pour 
tlieir fire upon the Germans, so ^oovk as they 
should approach them. Their boldness bad all 
its proper effect in surprising the enemy, none of 
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whom had the least expectation of an assault. One 
well-directed volley into the midst of their intrench- 
ments, and the unfortunate Germans were involv- 
ed in a complete rout. As they fled, the offi- 
cers pursued them ; and thus a good numher were 
slain. The survivors broke down their bridge as 
they passed, leaving the Scottish company in com- 
plete possession of the island. When the French 
General soon after learned what had taken place, 
he made the sign of the crods on his face and 
breast, and was lost in admiration. He afterwards 
went in person to the island, and, embracing each 
individual officer, thanked him in the warmest 
terms for his services. He declared that he ne- 
ver knew a braver action done in the field, since 
ever he had entered his profession. The island was 
afterwards called Ulsle dEcosse, in 'commemora- 
tion of their good conduct. 

After this period, the three Scots companies 
were engaged in very little active service, till the 
peace of Ryswick in 1697. If we are to believe 
their historian. King William refused to commence 
the proceedings preparatory to that treaty, till the 
company of officers which had performed so many 
brave exploits against his allies, should be broken. 
It was accordingly dissolved at Silistad. At that 
time, what with war, disease, and perhaps anguish 
of mind, very few survived. Not above four, out 
of a hundred and fifty, ever returned to their na- 
tive country. 

The people of England are justly proud of the 
many noble patriots who protected their liberties 
through the tempests of the Revolution ; and the 
inhabitants of Scotland are laudably inspired D^ith 
feelings of the utmost admiration and reverence 
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for the pious men who contributed to bring about 
that glorious event in their own country. Yet it 
may be safely disputed, if either nation can hold 
up any set of men who acted through the whole 
transactions a part of moi% self-denial, generosity, 
and pure principle, than what was displayed by 
the friends and officers of the Viscount of Dundee. 
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Satuminu$, Noble Patricians, patrons of my right. 
Defend the jiiatice of my cause with arms ; 
And countrymen, my loving followers, 
Plead my successive title with your swords : 
I am his first-born son, that was the last 
That wore the imperial diadem of Rome ; 
Then let my father's honours live in me. 
Nor wrong mine age with this indignity. 

Bassianui. Romans, friends, followers, favourers of 
my right, 
If ever Bassianus, Caesar's son. 
Were gracious in the eyes of royal Rome, 
Keep then this passage to the Capitol ; 
And suffer not dishonour to approach 
Th* imperial seat^ to virtue consecrate. 
To justice, continence, and nobility : 
But let desert in pure election shine ; 
Aod, Romans^ fight for freedom in your choice. 

Titus Andronicus, 
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CHAPTER L 

INTRODUCTOEY. 

Speak, citizens, for England ; who's your King ? 

King John, 

It 18 related, that, on the 6th of December 1688, 
when the Queen of James the Second was in the 
act of flying from the kingdom, she was obliged 
to wait for an hour under the walls of Lambeth 
Church, till a hackney coach could be procured 
from the city, to convey her to the boat upon the 
Thames. She stood, with the Prince of Walea in 
her arms (then a child of four months), very im- 
perfectly sheltered from the heavy cold rain of a 
December night ; not a single attendant, out of all 
that formerly constituted her court, was there to 
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cheer her mind, or relieve the irksomeness of her 
burden ; and, as her eye wandered back upon the 
multitadinons lights of the farnapread city, she had 
ample time to compare the splendid retrospect of- 
her fortunes, which that scene seemed to symlx^ 
ize, with the dark future into which she was about 
to plunge. It is strange to think, that the interests 
of a great people should have depended, so much 
as they did, upon the fate of the miserable Utile 
infant which this desolate woman bore in her arms. 
Had a constable happened to come up during that 
hour, or had the coach been delayed, it is very 
probable that the House of Hanover would have 
never sat upon the throne — that we should have 
been spared the three rebellions of 1689, 1715, 
and 1745 — ^that, indeed, a totally different tnra 
wQuld have been given to the fate of the British 
empire. It is vain, of course, to speculate upon 
what might have happened, but for certain little 
circumstances; because, in the economy of both. 
nations and individuals, little circumstances aie 
perpetually affecting their fate ; and what is there 
more in one little circumstanflB than in another ? 
Yet there is something peculiarly striking in the 
matter alluded to. It is allowed to have been the 
grand error, or rather perhaps the only misfortune, 
of the great men who achieved, the Revolution, that 
they did not secure the person of the infant heir 
of King James, so as to educate him for eventual 
sovereignty in a style of politics md religion «iut- 
able to the wishes of the nation. By permitting 
his escape to France along with his parents, they 
insured his being brought up in principles whidi 
ttn6tted him for the government of the British aa* 
tion ; and, thus inducing the necessity of adopting 
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m FiraleBtaBt heir from a distant bnmdb of the Toy$l 
.ftmily, they gave iiniieceBMry occasion to a race 
of pretenders, and introduced an uncertainty of 
principle into the whole theory of successiony 
vluch may even yet he productive of mischief. It 
is certainly to be lamented, that the Que^i was 
not arrested, with her precious charge, during that 
last hour of her residence in Britain, which she 
spent under the walls of I/ambeth Church. . 

The youDg Prince, who unconsciously passed 
through this strange adventure, grew up in France 
ander the eye of his aged father; ahoy posses- 
aed by nature of the sweetest disposition, but to- 
tally unfitted, by any force of genius, to overcome 
the difficulties of his situation. He is said to have 
:been exactly that sort of person, who, if so bom, 
^ would have made an excellodt English country gen- 
.tlaman ; one nmther disposed to be over-bigoted on 
ake Bttbjeet of the game-laws, nor too lenient in 
fffigard to the lighter offences of larceny and horse- 
^afeeaUag. With a highly intellectual face and foce- 
'head, his mind was considerably beneath the aver- 
-age* When James died, he advised the youth- 
lid Prince, with his last words, never ta forsake 
.his religion ; and, whether from conscientiousness 
w ohstiaaey, or from sound views of policy, the 
advice was carefully attended to. He became an 
unrelenting CaUu^ic Be resembled Charles the 
.(Second in the darkness of his complexion, and 
. also,, to a certain extent, in his manners, which 
• were extremely courteous and graceful. His heart 
was so good, that it is probable, had he succeeded 
iio the throne - without difficulty, he would have 
nsver entered into active persecution of the Pro- 
^testimta, or Uie Whigs ; but, his mmd beiag at the 
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mane time weak, and tlierefore liable to evil com- 
sely he might have eTentnally precipitaled the nttr 
tion into a state of contention. Every thing con- 
rideredy it was certainly the wisest, becanse ^e 
safest conree, which the British nation ooidd adopt 
imder the dreomstsnces, to exclnde him from the 
throne, and submit to the government of a family 
with a parliamentary title. 

It i» supposed that, even so early as 1680, tbe 
Hanover family began to have views upon the 
British throne. William Prince of Orange, cai- 
cuktiDg upon the deficient of maie issue fntn 
Charles and James, had then formed 1^ gem of 
that Bplendid project which he afterwards caniad 
into effect. In a visit to Hanover that year, it is 
supposed that he sounded the inclination of the 
Brunswick princes towards a scheme which pi^ 
mised them a nearer approach to the suoeesaion 
than they couM otherwise have hoped for. Geoige 
Louts, son of the reigning Duke, (afterwicds 
George I.), perhaps in prosecution of this scheme, 
visited England in the same year, and offered him- 
self to the Princess Anne, but was rejected. Tkt 
mainspring of^he policy of the Brunswick fiimiiy 
in this affiur, was the I^rincess S<^hia, consort «f 
the reigning Didce ; a woman whose masenlne 
understanding was only surpassed by her inordi- 
nate ambition. Greorge, her son, was compara- 
tively indifferent to the grand prospects which were 
opening before him. He lihed the quiet of his 
little German court, and feared to encounter the 
tumultuous factions of Britain. Sophia, however, 
was perfectly indefatigable in her endeavours to 
further the object she had in riew. Even while 
the Duke of Gloucester, son of the Princess Anne, 
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was Btill fttive, with ereiy likelihood of precluding 
her BuccessioD, she maintained a constant corre- 
spondence with King William on the sabject of 
her pretensions. Immediately after the Revolu- 
tion, she had caused her husband Ernest Augus- 
tas to withdraw himself from his alliance with 
France, and to attach himself to the Protestant in- 
terest. In 1700, when the Duke of Gloucester 
died, King William, in consequence of her entreaties, 
represented her pretensions to Parliament; and, 
in June 1701, there was passed the famous Act of 
'Succession, by which it was enacted, that, failing 
the issue of William and Anne, the crown should 
descend to the Princess Sophia and her heirs, being 
Protestants. From this time, her whole attention 
was devoted to the conciliation of the British peo- 
ple. All the forces of her son's dominions were 
brought to swell the army of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rongl], and defend the Protestant interest. George 
exerted himsc^lf, by the yigonr of his military con- 
duct, to make himself femiliar and endeared to the 
amy. During the intervals of the campaigns, 
when large quantities of the troops lay in Hano- 
ver, the unwearied princess took every means of 
ingratiating heraelf with the chief officers, many of 
whom were noblemen, or destined to become so 
in time. Above all, by her high diplomatic ge- 
nius, and the abilities she displayed for governing, 
ahe endeavoured to approve herself truly fitted for 
the lofty situation at which she aimed. 

It will thus be seen, that the adoption of a 
Hanover sovereign, aftler the death of Queen Amte, 
instead of recalling tlie son of James the Second, 
was not perhaps determined so much by a prefe- 
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fence of a Frotestaat to a Roman Cafct^oliey <Mr of 
a man bred in prindplea of freedom to one edur 
cated by a tyrant, as by a simple estimation of the 
superior personal merit of the individnal adopted. 
Had the timid and imbecile James stood in the 
place of the Elector of Brunswick, it iq very pro- 
bable that he would not have been chosen : the 
-energetic mind of Sophia, or the moderation and 
good' sense of George, might, on the oth^r hand, 
haye been preferred, even with the disqualification 
of Catholicism ;-— so much do personal qualities 
overpass and outshadow all others in the bnsinefls 
of liife. 

To make what follows as plain as possible to 
the ordinary reader, it will be necessary to conde- 
scend npon a few geneal<^cal particulars. 

James IL, whom the reader has seen driven 
from his throne in the preceding narrative, died at 
St Germains in 1701. His son James, the heir 
of Britain according to all customary rules of sue* 
cession, was then a boy of twelve years. By the 
very act of the Revolution, this persim had been 
debarred for ever from the throne. The succession 
was settled in the heirs of William and Mary ; 
failing them, in the heirs of William ; failing them, 
in the heirs of the Princess Anne. By the recent 
Act of Settlement, when William, Mary, and 
Anne, had all failed in producing heirs, it was de- 
volved on Sophia, Electress of Hanover, grand- 
daughter of James the First, by her mother, Eliza- 
beth of Bohemia. At the time of the Act of Set- 
tlement, there were forty descendants of James the 
First alive, all of whom were nearer in line than 
Sophia ; but she was the nearest Protestant : and 
it may be pointed out, to the honour of the Ca- 
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tholic religion, that not one out of forty individiiak 
professing it, conld be found to barter conscience 
for a throne. The nearest heir, in ddault of King 
James the Second's infant family, was the Dutchess 
of Sayoy, grand-dangbter of Charles the First. She. 
thought proper to protest publicly, before all the 
States of Europe, against the decision of the Bri« 
tish Parliament ; but her appeal was quite unheed« 
ed in the quarter where it could hare been of any 
effect. Itis from this lady diat the Sardinian fa- 
mily, who are now nearest in blood to the line of ' 
the royal family, have descended. ' 

At the time when the Act of Settlement was 
passed, the feeling of the nation was decidedly in 
favour of a Protestant succession* The act itself, 
indeed, was only the result of the general feeling. 
.The horrors of the period preceding the Revolu- 
tion were still fresh in the public recollection, and 
nothing had occurred to supersede them. After- 
wards, however, although Sophia gained a great 
deal of affection among the English nobility, some 
circumstances occurred, to make the prospect of 
•her succession less acceptable to l^e public. The 
great Whig war, as it may be called, which Anne 
carried on with such success against France, left 
ihQ nation exhausted and in disgust with the mea* 
sures of that party. The alarms raised by Sacfae* 
vereFs trial, fd>out the danger of the church from 
Whigs and dissenters, turned almost the whole of 
•England at once into Toryism. In Scotland, fonr- 
£fths of the people were so disgusted at the Union, 
that they regarded the succession of the Brunswick 
feunily, fbr which that detested treaty was institut- 
ed, with the most unkindly feelings. At the same 
time, as Queen Anne herself was supposed to wish 
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for the restiHatioiiL of her exiled brother, the peo- 
ple at large, who regarded her majesty with a feel« 
ing little short of worship, felt greatly, disposed to 
overlook the Catholicism and other disqualificar 
tions . of " the Pretender, '* and to receive him 
whom they considered their native and legitimate 
prince, in preference to a foreigner who had no- 
thing but the accident of his faith to recommend 
him. In short, towards the end of Anne's reign, 
it was apparent that the fears and sentiments which 
occasioned the Revolution were in some measure 
forgotten by the general public, and that there was 
some danger of an unconditional restoration of the 
exiled prmce, similar to that of Charles the Second, 
fifty years before. 

The change of a Whig for a Tory ministry in 
1710, seemed to make this prospect almost certain. 
By discarding all the men who had hitherto sup- 
ported the fabric of the Revolution, and taking into 
her counsels a set of statesmeuv exactly opposed to 
them, the Queen plainly showed that she wished 
her Inrother to be her successor. The Parliament 
which supported this ministry, was, in consequence 
of Sacheverers high-church riots,almost entirely com- 
posed of Tories. The nation was now undergoing 
one of those strange revulsions of feelmg, which 
have been observed to take place periodically at all 
periods of its history. Twenty years before, Ca- 
tholicism was the grand bugbear. To avoid that, 
many sacrifices had been made, and many absurdiT 
ties enacted. For some time, the wildest purita- 
nism or the rankest infidelity seemed preferable ; 
and, of course, the dissenters and republicans made 
great way. Now, the alarm was all against these 
bodies. o/ men ; and the people loere flying back for 
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safety fo the antagonist principles of passive obedi* 
ettce and higli-chnrch. The popular riots, which, 
iilNmt th^ time' of the Revolution, bore a decidedljr 
dettoeratie complexion, were now altogether for 
Intimate monardiy. It may, to this day, he a 
wonder in England, that the Hanover family se- 
cured its accession at a crisis which happened to 
be so pecnliarly unfavourable to it. 

The reasons why it did secure its accession, may 
be very briefly stated. Notwithstanding the high- 
drarch out-cry, it was still impossible to make the 
idea of a Catholic sovereign, if broadly set forth, 
acceptable to the people. There was still an im- 
mense party decidedly adverse to the succession of 
the Chevalier de St George. This party was out 
of power, and had but a miserable minority of re- 
presentatives in Parliament. Still it was consider- 
ilble in the nation, and comprised some of the 
greatest men of the age. What gave it a great ad- 
i%ntage over its adversaries, was, that its object 
uTaa already sanctioned by Acts of Parliament, 
which could not be altered by the Tories without 
the greatest risk. Its rallying words were better, 
and more avowable. While the Tories, with all 
their supremacy as a party, could only intrigue in 
the obscurest and most dangerous manner for the 
restoration of the Chevalier, the Whigs could open- 
ly avow their zeal for the Protestant succession, 
and had it in their power, at any time, in or out of 
Parliament, to challenge their adversaries to declare 
a different object at their peril. To act under the 
risk of a charge of high treason, is a very di£Perent 
thing from acting with the permission and coun- 
tenance of the laws. Accordingly, there was a 
confidenee and vigour in the proceedings of the 
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WhigBy which the Tories wanted altog^^ier. The 
hitter party had, moreover, a lamentable deficiency 
of great men to act as its leaders : the two mani* 
aten, Oxford and Bolingbroke, make but a poor 
figme in the contemplation of posterity, as com- 
pared with Somers, Halifax, Marlborong^ and 
Walpole. They were also divided between them- 
selves. In short, it appears, that during the four 
hist years of Qaeen Anne, (from 1710 to 1714), a 
conspiracy was carried on by the ministry and thear 
friends, for the restoration of the exiled prince; 
and this conspiracy was sanctioned, to a great ex- 
tent, by the orown, the church, and the people^ 
but it is also evident, that no consistent plan was 
adopted, and no decisive step taken to ensure the 
accompUshment of their object. 

The sudden death of Anne, August 1. 1714% 
while the plot was still in its elements, proved de- 
structive to the hopes of the Tories. On such mi 
occasion, it may easily be supposed, that the parly 
whose scheme was most mature, and least likely to 
be attended by dangerous consequences, would be 
successful. The scheme for the succession of the 
Hanover family was most mature ; it bad, indeedt 
been prepared for many years. It was the osten- 
sible object of the laws of the nation. No danger 
could arise to any set of men from advocating or 
promoting it. The Tory project was, on the con- 
trary, at once ill formed and treasonable. With- 
out the absolute certainty of success, no man could 
be expected to proc^eed upon it a single step. The 
balance was therefore easily cast in favour of the 
House of Haiiover. On the morning of the Qneen'a 
decease, the Tory chiefs met in a sort of despaixv 
to deUherate whether they should proclaipa 
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James ; and Bn^p Attei!)iiiy is said to have offer- 
ed to do so himself, if supported by a small guard. 
But the risk was evidently too great ; and they 
ended by resoking to postpone their scheme tit! 
sfter the accession of the Parliamentary sovereign, 
when ^ey hoped to put it into execution with no 
greater risk, and with better prospects of success. 
' The better to conceal this design, and in the 
%ope of maintaining place in the administration of 
King George, * the Tories affected to concur heart- 
ilyin his dccession. On his landing at Greenwich, 
September 18th, no set of men received him with 
more cordial expressions of congratulation. The 
conduct of thg Earl of Mar^j^ne the Secretaries of 
State, may be instanced as a specimen of the rest. 
This nobleman had, on the 30th of August, sent a 
letter to the new King, entreating his Majesty not 
to ^ve ear to any insinuations which might be 
inade regarding his loyalty, asseverating that he 
entertained the warmest affection for the House of 
Hanover, and praying that the people might long 
have the happiness to be governed by so excellent 
a monarch. He reminded the King, in the course 
^ this memorable epistle, that his family had been 
hereditary custodiers of the persons of his Majes- 
ty's Scottish ancestors, when imder age ; and, in 
{mrtieular, that a predecessor of his had had the 
chai^ of the Queen of Bohemia, his Majesty's 
grandmother, who had thought proper to acknow- 
ledge the kindness she then experienced, by letters 
which were still extant. Before the King arrived 
hi Britain, Mar had further exerted himself to prp- 
cvre a letter from the chiefs and gentlemen of the 
Highlands, expressing sentiments of zealous affec- 
Ueu towards the new royal family. As great ap- 
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prefaensiods had always been entertained regard- 
ing the well-known disaffection of theee person- 
ages, he hoped that a docnment, showing a con- 
trary disposition, and apparently procnred by his 
influence, would secure him no small fayonr with 
King Geoi^e. He, accordingly, approached the 
Sovereign at his landing, with a mind prepared for 
any event but neglect or degradation. Unfortu- 
nately for him and his companions, George had 
been apprised by older and trustier friends, of the 
hoUowness of all such professions. It was obvious 
to the mind of this prince, that, as his cause had 
always been urged exclusively by the liberal or 
Whig party, and had been as consty tly opposed, 
or at least coldly treated by the Tories, the former 
were alone worthy of his confidence. He had al- 
ready resolved upon sweeping the Cabinet of- all 
the ministry of Queen Anne, and substituting a 
set of sound Whigs in their place. He had al- 
ready displaced Bolingbroke, and forbidden Or- 
mond to approach him ; to Oxford, the late Prime 
Minister, he scarcely vouchsafed the honour of 
kissing his hand ; and as for the Earl of Mar, not- 
withstanding all his professions and addresses, up- 
on him his Majesty is said to have literally turned 
his back. 

As there is a pleasure in being accused inno- 
cently, so is there a mortification in being suspect- 
ed where we are conscious of equivocal intentions. 
The Tories, extruded from their offices, marked by 
the scorn of the King, and neither able nor will- 
ing, perhaps, to prove themselves innocent of what 
they were charged with, could scarcely conceal the 
rage and despair which filled their bosoms. Angry 
even with themselves for having crouched unne- 
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eenorily to a peraoo vihiom they de^»ed> they 
had no refuge for their wounded feelings bat in 
eounter defiance. They had now not only the in- 
jnrieii which others had done to them, bat those 
which they had done to themselves, to be reveng- 
ed upon the King. Formerly, they had hesitated, 
or many of them had hesitated, between the Che- 
valier and the Elector of Hanover ; being partly 
afraid of the Papist, and partly indifferent to the 
Protestant ; but the degradation of their party de- 
termined almost-every mind in the former coarse^ 
They were now disposed to overlook every disqua- 
lification connected with the son of James the Se-' 
cond, and to close, their eyes to all the miseries of 
a civil war, so that they could only escape the 
sway of the man who had insulted them* 

It is to be regretted that the vengeance or the 
fears of the Whigs should have caused them to 
drive the Tories to this extremity. The retention 
of a few of their number in the cabinet, according 
to King William's policy, or even some gentler 
method of removing thm, might have prevented 
the catastrophe which ensued. But it would al- 
most append that the ascendant party wished to 
precipitate their opponents into hostilities, for the 
purpose of crushing them. 

It is difficult, at least, to account, on any other 
principle, for the prosecutions which they imme- 
diately institoted in the House of Lords, against 
the Earl of Oxford, the Duke of Ormond, and the* 
Viscount Bolingbroke, for high treason. Almost 
the only ostensible crime with which th^ could 
charge these men, was their having concluded a 
peace with France, when, by prosecuting the war 

o. 
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aUtde Umgeitf they miglit probably hme ledaeeA 
the enemy to extremities. The real cmne ai - th» 
prosecution was political hate ; for there can be na 
doabt that the accused had acted» throughe«t iheir 
period of power, with what appeared to them a 
view to the good of the nation. No design of be*' 
traying their country's interest to an enemy could 
be detected in their conduct. 

Of all the three Lords ac<jused9 the Earl of Ox-< 
find alone yentured to stand a trial. He had been 
less inclined than the rest to the succession of thei 
Chevalier St George, and had taken more frequent 
and hearty measures to assure the Hanover Fami- 
ly of his affection. He probably, therefore, felt- 
confidence enough in his innocence, to make sure 
of an acquittal. Ormond and Bolingbroke liad> 
not the same daring. They made a preeipitataro- 
treat to France, where they very soon accepted 
office under the Chevalier. 

The Earl of Mar, who had formerly intrigaedi 
in only the most distant terms with the Court •& 
St Gemudns, now also devoted himself entirely to 
this interesU It is a singular anecdote in the life 
of this man, that» within the course of a fewmontba,- 
he addressed one .letter to the Elector of Hanover 
and another to the Chevalier St George, bdth alike 
Ml of the warmest expressions of affection, and 
both perhaps. alike undictated by sincere feeling. 

John Erskine, eleventh Earl of Mar, whom wb 
are presently to see heading a formidable insurree* 
tien against the new government, was the son of 
that Earl, who, as related in the preceding nan»»' 
tive, deserted the party of Lord Dundee, by de*« 
Hvering.up Stirling Castle, and sunrendering him*' 
self to the Convention. He had entered into pub* 
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Be lifey esrty in Queen Anne's rdgn, as a partisaii 
of -the conit ; in other words, a Whig or rerolntion* 
isl. Afterwards, in 1704, on the country or Ja- 
cobite party coming into power, he wheeled about, 
and imposed himself upon his late opponents as one 
ef the most zealous of their friends. Preyious to the 
Union, when the Whig party* again became tri« 
umphant, he tamed once more ; and he was con* 
spicuous in the list of commissioners for carrying^ 
that' measure into effect. The circumstance of hia 
baying made the first motion in parliament for the 
Union, and his activity in all the subse^juent pro- 
aeedings, procured him much odium in his native 
oavntry ; but, at the change of the Whig JFor the 
Tory mkistry in 1710, he had the addresa to make 
a^ another change, and to be made one^ of the 
Secretaries pf State. It has been already seen that 
he would have willingly been converted back 'to 
the Pt'otestant succession, if King George couhi 
have only assured him of a continuance in office. 
Adding himself rejected in that quarter, he was 
finally, or at least for the present, settled down in- 
to a Mend of the exiled House of Stuart. With 
aU this strange lubricity of political principle, 
which, if it could have been justified by any things 
would have been justified by die singular difficultiea 
of those times, the Earl of Mar possessed much 
available ability. He was gifted to an extraordi- 
nary degree with the advantages of address. His 
manners were the most insinuating that could be 
OQBceived. His mind was so acute that it eovM. 
penetrate into the most recondite thoughts of those 
aronnd: him ; at tlie same time, it was shrouded in 
ao deep a veil of dissimulation, that no other man 
cookd make the same observations upon him* It 
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resemUed that species of Highland taiget, whidi, 
besides defmding its owner, has a projecting dag- 
get to wound the enemy. He was better qualified 
for the court than the camp. Indeed, he knew 
nothing of the military art ; nor possessed any o- 
ther qualification for it, than the simple one of per- 
sonal courage. His fortune was embarrassed, in 
consequence of the loyalty of his ancestors during 
the Civil War ; which was perhaps the main cause 
of the peculiar figure he made in public life ; for 
he was exactly one of those adventurers in the 
world, who are at once too poor, and too fond of 
what IB to be purchased by wealth, to maintain an 
exact moral perpendicularity. The suppleness of 
his politics, joined to the excessive covrteensnesa 
of his manners, caused him to get the meaa nidi- 
name of Bobbing John, which his enemies bor- 
rowed in his favour from the dioms of an old 
song. But it is but justice to the memory of a 
man y^ho has been somewhat hardly deah vrith 
by posterity, to say that, under better drcnin- 
stances, he might have shone as one of the grea^ 
est and most unimpeachable charsctera. 
. It would be difficult, perhaps, to give a rerf 
clear or comprehensive view of the condition of 
the nation during the first year of King George, 
and while the Rebellion of 1715 was in project 
tion. The chief features of the case are these. 
In England, the common people were rising in 
frequent and formidable riots, inspired with an in- 
sane fear for the safety of the national church un- 
der the new dynasty, and inclmed, it would appear, 
to prefer the son oJF James the Second, as their 
sovereign, to the ill-titled alien who had just come 
among them. The gentry of the same country, who 
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hare not been misnamed ^* the hereditary enemies 
of liberty from the time of James L, " were almost 
unexceptionably Jacobite, though very unwilliog 
to hazard their estates by going into open war. 
On the side of the existing government, we find 
the trading interest, the bank, and the balk of 
the Dissenters. In Scotland, the gentry every 
where, and the common people on the north of the 
Forth, were Jacobite, and inclined to fight : on 
the south of the Forth, with the exception of the 
nobility and gentry, the people were swayed by 
religious considerations into an attachment to the 
Protestant succession. In the towns, throughout 
nearly the whole country, but especially on the 
south of the Forth, a great proportion of the inha- 
bitants were Whiggish ; trade having there, as 
everywhere else, tended to liberalise and expand 
the mind. In England, it might be said that the 

' Chevalier had the general feeling in his favour, bat 
it was not zealous. In Scotland, he was support- 
ed by a zealous attachment, but it was not ge- 
neral. ^ 

To give a similar view of the foreign and exter- 
nal resources of the exiled prince>— He was sur- 
rounded by a set of British friends, Catholic and 
Protestant, generaUy of more zeal than ability, 
but who, with the recent accession of Ormcmd and 
Boliogbroke, were not by any means despicable. 
By the pension of about fifty thousand pounds, 
which, strange to say, was allowed by Britain to 
bis mother — by large subscriptions among the Ca- 
tholics throughout Europe — and by contributions 
from Catholic potentates, among whom the King 

. of Spain gave no less than 400,000 crqwns — he 

o 2 
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was possessed of a store of money, amounting, ac- 
cording to some calculations, to above twelve mil- 
lions Sterling. He expected great assistance from 
Louis the Fourteenth, his kinsman and friend^ 
who, though he had just concluded a peace with 
Britain, was nevertheless sufficiently inclined to 
further a civil war within its bosom, and whose 
interest it plainly was to keep a Protestant, and a 
sworn enemy of his own, out of the government of 
so important a member of the European fiamily of 
nations. 

With all these favouring drcumstances, James 
was only six-and-twenty years of age, with a cha- 
racter which, if not very good, yet remuned in a 
great measure to be proved. 

Some men, however, are bom to make, and 
others to mar fortune. Who could suppose that, 
at a crisis which seemed in every respect so fa- 
vourable to his design, and when possessed of so 
many substantial advantages for its prosecution, 
this unhappy prince was almost as foe from having 
formed a proper scheme for those who undertook 
to act for him, as he was on the day he was bom? 
The reader would be surprised to learn the vagtie 
and indecbive counsels on which the insurrection 
of 1715 proceeded. In July, only two months be- 
fore it commenced. Lord Bolingbroke, on visiting 
the Chevalier at Commercy, was astonished to 
find him in as complete ignorance as himself, with 
respect to the preparations which had been made 
for the success of his cause. ^ It was soon after 
ascertained, by a memorial from the Earl of Mar, 
that, unless a body of twenty thousand regular 
forces could be landed in Britain, the English Ja- 
cobites could not rise ; and that, without the Eng- 
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Ush Jacobites, the Scottifiii would be of little avail. 
Tbis force ^e Chevftlier knew be ooald not get ; 
yet he permitted tbe eoheme to go on. 

The reader would also be surprised to learn tbe 
meanness of tbe agents employed in this prince's 
itfain. At Paris, he bad a set of IrieAi friends, 
who, in the words of a writer already quoted, act« 
ed without subordination, or order, or concert. 
These men, mistaking encouragements to act for 
action, had worked up one another to believe socn 
oess infallible. '^ Here, " says Lord BoHngbroke, 
^' care and hope sate on every busy Irish hce. Those 
who could read and write Imd letters to show, and 
those who had not arrived at this pitch of erudi- 
tion, had their secrets to whisper.'' ** A Mm 
Trant, a lady endowed with not the best possible 
f^aracter, was one of the chief persons in this 
i^MHitaneous ministry. All the messages that were 
eent, all the information that was received, all the 
designs that were afloat, were carried from one 
little knot of people to^ another, and soon had a 
place in the despatches of the Earl of Stair to the 
government of England. " ^ 

Action was at length commenced in a most im- 
provident manner. The Scottish Jacobites had 
for a long time entreated the Chevalier to eome 
over, and commence his undertaking with them ; 
assuring him, with their proper national ardour, 
that the only thing required was a commencement 
with them. Lord Bolingbroke, in reply to one 
very pressing request of this nature, had written to 
Lord Mar that the sense of their friends was, that 
Scotland could do nothing without England ; that 
England would not stir without assistance from 
abroad ; and that no such assistance was to be «c* 
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pected. Yet) while Bolingbroke, and all the other 
friends of the cause in France, were supposing 
that the project was thus to be delayed, James 
himself had secretly given the Earl of Mar per- 
mission to erect the standard of insurrection on 
the mountains of Scotland. ^ A striking omen, as 
a Whig of the day might have justly remarked, of 
the arbitrary and wilful way in which the Cheva- 
lier would probably act, in case of his being re- 
stored to the throne ! 

In the meantime, the Government, fully ap- 
prised by Lord Stair of what was intended, took 
some decisive steps for its protection. The Ha- 
beas Corpus act was suspended. An act was 
passed for the suppression of riots. The D,utch 
were requested to send over the six thous9&d men, 
whom they had lately agreed, by the. treaty of 
guarantee, to fumiBh for the defence of the Pro- 
testant succession. A reward of a hundred thou- 
sand pounds was offered to any who should seize 
the person of the Pretender within the British do- 
minions. The British fleet, reinforced by six thou- 
sand additional seamen, was stationed along the 
Channel to intercept any suspicious vessels sailing 
from France. Three thousand dragoons, and four 
thousand infantry, were added to the army. The 
half-pay officers were dispersed throughout the 
country, to discipline and encourage the bodies of 
militia which were everywhere beginning to form. 
All Papists were ordered to depart from London 
and Westminster, and not to come within ten 
miles of these cities. The severe laws already ex* 
isting against people of this persuasion, were or- 
dered to be put in full force throughout the coun- 
try. And the King was empowered, by an act 
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passed on the 80th of August, to summon all the 
Scottish chiefs and gentlemen whom he suspected, 
to Edinburgh, there to give caution for their fide- 
Hty, 
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CHAPTER II. 

COMMENCEMENT OF THE INSURRECTION. 

» 

Were ye wi' me to chase the ne, 
Out ower the hills and far away, 
And aaw the Lords were there that day. 
To bring the Stuarts back again* 

JacobiieSimg^ 

■■ 
The Earl of Mar thought proper to mark the 

commencement of his undertaking by a sing^nhur^ 

hut most characteristic act of duplicity. On the 

1st of August, the day before he was \o set out- 

for Scotland, he attended to pay his compliments ^ 

to King George, against whom he was so soon to 

declare war. Whether he was urged to do this 

by a desire of confounding obsenration, or by mere 

recklessness of disposition, it was certainly a BiR<* 

gularly broad insult, as offered to a prince. 

On August 2d, (1715), having first disguised 

himself as a priyate person, he embarked, with 

Major-General Hamilton, Colonel Hay, and two 

servants, at Gravesend, on board a collier, which 

carried him to Newcastle. From Newcastle he 

proceeded in a vessel belonging to one Spence, to 

the Firth of Forth, where, refusing to be landed 

on the coast of Lothian, lest he should be there 

recogmsed and seized, he went on shore at £ly» a 
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little port iMar what is called tlie East Nenk, or 
point of Fife. 

In Fife he had many political friends. The 
gentlemen of this district, remarkahle in the pre- 
ceding age for their Whiggery, were now almost 
all Jacobites : the son, for instance, of Hackston 
of RathiUet, who was execnted for the murder of 
Archbishop Sharpe, was so violent a friend to the 
Stnarts as to appear in the insurrection about to 
ensue. Mar was met at Crail by Sir Alexander 
Erskine, Lord Lyon, and by other friends, with 
whom he proceeded to the house of John Bethune 
of Balfour, a good Jacobite, known by the name 
of " the Honest Laird, " and who was married to 
a deleter* of General Hamilton. During his stay 
in Fife, some gentlemen complained to him that 
tiie gOTemment was about to deprive them of their 
ams ; on which he advised them to gallier in a 
boAy, and make open show of resistance ; so light- 
ly did he venture in this afiair, and so far was he 
from the caution and prudence which such an en- 
terprise required. From Fife he proceeded to 
Dupplin, in Perthshire, the seat of his brother-in-t 
Imv the Earl of Kinnoul, where he stayed on 
Wednesday the 17th of August. Next day, he 
passed the Tay, about two miles below Perth, 
with a train of forty horse. On Saturday, the 
26di of August, be got safe to ** the Braes, " as 
they are called, of Aberdeenshire, and took up his 
abode in his own seat of Kildrummy ; having dis- 
pemed, by the way, letters to all the principal Ja- 
cobite chiefs, inviting them to a grand hunting- 
maldi which he was to hold on the 27th. 

It had for some time past been customary for 
the Jacobite leaders to hold great festivals, to which 
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tbey imrited aU tbdir friends, under die prelnioe of 
an ordinary entertainment, though in reality to 
bold solemn council on the aspect of their afbira, 
and to aonnd the affections of the commeo people* 
who were always sure to flock to sncb meetings in 
great numbers. An assemblage of this kind bad 
been held in the preceding year at Lodwiabeoy 
under the pretext of a horse-race ; on which occa- 
sion, the gentlemen present became so bold, or so 
drunk, as to proclaim the Che?alier openly at the 
Cross. Another such meeting had recently been 
held on the Carse of Gowrie, by Sir Da?id Threip- 
land of Fingask. As a hunting*matdi was a com* 
mon a&ir in the Highlands, the Earl of Mar jndg^ 
ed it most adrisable to call such a meetmg. It 
was the fitter for bis purpose, that the people were 
always expected to appear armed at huntiiig- 
matches, and because it was custoniary, when the 
sport was oyer, to innte the chief penona to a 
feast. 

That Mar bad concerted afl bis schemes b^sra 
eommg to Scotland, was evident from a certain 
circumstance* His friends at Edinburgh were ap- 
prised of it so early as the 6th of August, two 
days before be landed. On Tuesday the 7th, the 
Honourable John Dalyell, a half-pay office, who 
bad resigned his commission with the expectation 
of joining his Lordship, set out to give die alarm 
to his brother the Earl of Camwath, who then re- 
sided at EUiock; and information was thence com- 
municated to the Viscount of Kenmure and other 
Galloway Jacobites ; all of whom, having first ar- 
ranged their affairs, repaired to Lothian, giving eat, 
as they went, that they were going to hunt in the 
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Nortb. They could not faa^e made this profeama 
without knowing the Earl of Mar's intentions. 

The htinting-match took place according to ap- 
pointment. It was attended by the MaFquis of 
HunUy, eldest son of the Duke of Gordon ; the 
Marquis of TuUibardine, eldest son of the Duke 
of Athole; the Earls of Nithisdale, Marisehal, 
Traquair, Errol, Southesk^ CamwaUiy Seaforth^ 
Linlithgow ; the Viscounts of Kilsyth, Kenpnure, 
Kingston, and Stormont ; the Lords RoUo, Dufius, 
Drummond, Strathallan, Ogilvie ; besides twenty* 
six gentlemen, among whom were Generals Ha- 
milton and Grordon, Campbell of Glendarael (re- 
presenting the aged Earl of Breadalbane), the Chief 
of Glengarry (acting for some of the v Highland 
clans)« and the Lairds of Auehterhouse and A|dd- 
blair. 

' The whole bduig st length gathered together at 
Aboyne, the Earl of Mar addressed them in a set 
speech, which he seems to have carefully prepsr- 
-ed. In the first place, he expressed, in the most 
emphatic terms, his sorrow for having taken so 
conspicuous a part in the bwiness of the Union. 
His eyes, be said, were now opened, and he was 
resolved to do all that lay in his power to restore 
Scotland to the condition in which it had been be- 
fofe that accursed treaty. He was urged the 
more powerfully to this, by the additional mis- 
chief which had recently been brought upon |^e 
4Muntry by the Elector of Hanover. That prince^ 
aince the commencement of his usurpation a 
twelvemonth ago, had plainly shown, by his giv- 
ing up the government to an infamous cabal, and 
by all his proceedings, that be designed to de- 
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piiTe the nation of its liberties. He had re6(^« 
ed, for his own part, to arm all his tenants and 
Mends, and devote himself to the protection of his 
comitry. He did not reqnire, however, to do any 
thing rashly. There were thousands of individnals 
throughout Scotland and England, determined, as 
he could show by their letters, to give him their 
support, or to act in concert with him. He waa 
also assured of assistance from France, where his 
sovereign, in whose cause he was to act, bad al- 
ready received large supplies, and promises of 
more, all of which should be sent, as soon as con* 
yenient ports for their landmg should be point* 
ed out. That sovereign had himself promirod) 
by letters under his own hand, to come over» 
and trust his person to the fidelity and valour c^ 
the Scottish nation, so soon as a commencement 
should feirly be given to the undertaking. He 
had, in the mean time, been pleased to appont 
him (the Earl of Mar) Lientenant-General and 
Commander-in-chief of all his forces in Seotland ; 
and had supplied him with money sufficient to subN- 
sist not only his own vassals ^ but also those of o* 
ther gentlemen who might join him, so that no kk- 
dividual io the country would be required to con- 
tribute any thing else to this enterprise than his 
personal assistance and good will. Every thing 
considered, he could not entertain a doubt that aM 
who heard him would immediately enter into am 
undertaking, which promised at onee the restora- 
tion of their natural sovereign to his rights, and of 
their country to its lost honour and prosperity. 

He then showed them the instructions which he 
had received from the Chevalier to raise the friends 
of the cause at this time. According to one a«- 
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ikeiily, ' be displayed at the same time a f(Hrged 
CMDmissioii of generalfihip, which he said he had 
received from the same indiFidnal. It was deter- 
mined that all should immediately return to their 
estates, and nuse their men, some to join the Earl 
«f Mar in his proposed descent upon the Lowlands, 
mid others to co-operate at more distant parts of 
the country. The Marquis of Huntly promised 
to bring out the whole of his fathers immenseyo^ 
lowing or vassalage, provided that he should be 
allowed his own time. All present took an oath to 
be fiiithfiil to each other, and to the Earl of Mar 
as the King's Lieutenant, in the enterprise about 
to ensue. The Earl gave each of them, before his 
departure, a parcel of the Chevalier's manifestoes, 
which they undertook to dbtribute. For some 
time afterwards, these documents were frequently 
jfovnd, in the morning, on the streets of towns 
throughout Scotland, having been dropt there by 
'the Jacobites during the night. 

One of the steps taken by the Government to 
prevent insurrection, had at this juncture a parti- 
cularly fatal effect. The act enabling the King to 
Bummon a certain number of suspected persons to 
-Edinburgh, there to give security for their good 
behaviour, was passed on the 30th of August, and 
was immediately put in force by the Scottish Lord 
Advocate. I have at this moment before me the 
•aummons sent by this officitd to the Earl of Cam- 
-watb, warning him to appear in terms of the act, 
under the penalty of single or liferent escheat, be- 
sides one year's imprisonment, and a fine of fiVe 
hundred pounds. The persons so summoned wese 
•as follow : The Earls of Seaforth, Winton, Cam'- 
wathy Sottthesk, Nithisdale, Linlithgow, Mar, Kin- 
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BDoly Pamnvre, Marischal, and Breadallmne ; tfae 
Marquis, of Huntly, the Lords Glenorcby, Dram*- 
moiidy and Ogilvie (eldest sods of Peers) ; the Vis- 
counts of KingstoOi Kenmure, Stormont, and Kil- 
syth ; Lords RoUo and Nairn ; tfae Masters of 
Stormont and Nairn ; Sir Jamas Campbell of An- 
chinbreck, Sir Duncan Campbell of Lochnell, A- 
lezander Mackenzie of Fraserdale, Sir Donald Mac- 
donaSd, James Stirling of Keir, Robert Stewart of 
Appin, John Campbell of Auchalader, Sir Patrick 
Murray of Auchtertyre, William Murray of Aucfa- 
tertyre, Alexander Robertson of Stman, tlie Laird 
(Chief) of MacKinnon, Sir Hugh Paterson of Bm- 
nockbum, William Drummond, servant to Lord 
Drummondy Mr Seton of Touch, Lieutenant Al- 
lan Cameron of Lochiel, Robert Roy, aUas Mae- 
Gregor, Stewart of Ardshiel, Mr Francis Stewart» 
brother to the Earl of Moray, John Cameron of 
Lochiel younger, the Lairds of Chmranald, Glen- 
garry, and Keppoch, Mr John Fulfauton of Green- 
hall, elder, Macintosh younger of Borlum, James 
Malcokn, Sir Alexander Erskine, Lord Lyon, Mr 
Henry Maule, brother to the Earl of Panmurt, 
WaUonshaw of Barrafield, Colin Campbell of Glen- 
damel. Sir John MacLean, Graham of Bucklyrie, 
Lieutenant-General Geoi^ Hamilton, Greorge 
Home of Whitfield, and Mr John Dmmmondi 
brother to Lord Drummond. To such of these 
persons as resided on the south side of the river 
Tay, seven free days were allowed for their ap- 
pearance ; to those residing on the north side, fif- 
teen ; and to such as happened to be abroad, sixty 
days were allowed. The result was, that many 
persons, who might have otherwise remained at 
home in peace, were in a manner forced to join 
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the Eftrl of Mar ; while but a veiy small nnmber 
comparatively attended to the commands of the 
act, and those only such as in all probability would 
have remained obedient to government, whether 
summoned or not. 

At this very moment, while every thing seem'' 
ed favourable to the project, and the fiery cross 
was raising brave men in thousands to fight the 
battles of the House of Stuart, an accidental and 
external circumstance occurred, than which none 
— not the perdition of the Highland clans them- 
selves — could have been more fatal to the enter- 
prise. This was the death of Louis the Fourteenth, 
the monarch who had proved so steadfast a friend 
to the Stuarts through all their vicissitudes of good 
and bad fortune. Louis was bound up by the treaty 
of Utrecht to afford no assistance to the Chevalier^ 
and the humiliated condition of his kingdom could 
scarcely permit him to dare a renewal of war by 
breaking through his engagement. But there were, 
nevertheless, a thousand ways in which he could 
befriend the exiled prince, without calling down 
the vengeance of Britain. Where he could not do 
much, he might have at least permitted a great deal. 
He could liave been negatively, if not p«isitively 
friendly. The mere idea that the enterprise was 
honoured by his countenance, not to speak of the 
real support which he seemed to be covertly ex- 
tending to it, was calculated to give it additional 
force and vigour. So much was this, the case* 
that the Jacobite chiefs no sooner received intelli- 
gence of his death, than, declaring that their best 
friend was gone, they counselled their General to 
abandon his undertaking for the present. The 

p2 
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irorst feature of the casb was, thai the King was 
anoceeded m his power by the Regent Duke of 
Orleans, his nephew, who was known to have the 
strongest personal reasons for ingratiatbg himself 
with the existing government of Great Britain, and 
who was therefore likely to do all in his power to 
mar t^e proceedings of the Chevalier. It was 
with much difficulty, and only by contriving to 
give them a different view of the politics and in- 
tentions of the Duke of Orleans, that Mar suc- 
ceeded in maintaining their disposition to take the 
field.* Porhaps, also, some of them felt that 
they had now gone too far to draw back. The 
death of old Louis was a most unfavourable cir- 
cumstance ; but then, on the other hand, the threats 
of their own government, now reaching them in the 
substantial shape of the summons which has just 
been described, and also the reports they daily re- 
ceived of Jacobite gentlemen in England being 
seized and imprisoned without the benefit of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, were circumstances calculate 
«d rather to edify them in their resolution than to 
make them give it up. The only thing which 
seemed indispensable to their enterprise was, that 
the Chevalier should come over in person ; and 
letters were accordingly despatched, entreating hira 
to do so with all p6ssible haste. 

Whatever doubts might be entertained by the 
chiefs of the insurrection, none seem to have been 
felt by the Earl of Mar himself^ That nobleman 
erected his standard on the 6th of September, at 
Kirkmichael, a village in Braemar ; being attend- 
ed at the time by only about sixty men. ^ The 
standard, on its being erected, was consecrated by 
prayers. ^ But it was remarked, that at the mo- 
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ment the pole was planted m the grouod, the gilt 
ball fell from the top ; whidb, as in the case'of the. 
walking-cane of King Charies the Fint, was look- 
ed upon by the Highlanders as a bad omen. 

Chi the 7th of September, Mar addressed a let- 
ter to the gentlemen of Perthshire, informing them 
of his appointment to be Commander-inrchief of 
his Majesty's forces in Scotland, and requiring 
them to raise all their retainers in arms, to be 
ready to march to his Majesty's standard so soon 
as they should receive advertisement to that e£fect, 
which they might expect very soon. They were 
also to secure the arms of all persons suspected of 
disaffection to the King ; and they were requested 
to prevent all plundering and free-quartering on 
the part of their men, under pain of his Majesty's 
highest displeasure. '* The King/' so concludes 
the letter, '< makes no doubt of your zeal for hit 
service, especially at this juncture when his cause is 
BO deeply concerned, and the relieving of our native 
country from oppression and a foreign yoke, too 
heavy for us and our posterity to bear, and when 
now is the time to endeavour the restoring, not 
only our rightful and native King, but also our 
country to its ancient, free, and independent con- 
stitution under him, whose ancestors have reigned 
over us fol* so many generations." ' 

On the day following, he issued what he called 
a Declaration, very nearly resembling this letter 
in substance, but having a general application. It 
was headed with the following pompous sentence : 
^' Our rightful and natural King, James the 
Eighth, by the Grace of God, who is now coming 
to relieve us from our oppressions, having been 
pleased to intrust us with the direction of his af- 
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fain, and the command of his forces, in this hia 
ancient kingdom of Scotland ;'* and it was disun* 
gaished throaghoat hy a magniloquence of expres- 
sion perfectly appropriate to the character he af- 
fected to bear as the representative of his Majes- 
ty. It will amuse the reader to find him, on the 
night of that very day, writing to the Bailie of 
his lordship of KiJdrammy, in the following fa- 
miliar terms : 

^^ Inpercauld ; September ^y at nighty 1715. 
*^ JocKE, — Ye was in the right not to come 
with the 100 men ye sent up to-night, when 1 ex-» 
pected four times the number. It is a pretty 
thing, when all the Highlands of Scotland are pow 
rising upon their king and country's account, as I 
have accounts from them since they were with me^ 
and the gentlemen of our neighbouring Lowlands 
expectiDg us down to join them, that my men 
should be only refractory. Is not this the thing 
we are now about, which they have been wishing 
these twenty-six years? And now, when it is 
come, and the king and country a cause is at stake, 
will they for ever sit still and see all perish ? I 
have used gentle means too long, and so shall be 
forced to put other orders 1 have in execution. 
I have sent you enclosed an order for the lordship 
of Kildrummy, which you are immediately to inti- 
mate to all my vassals ; if they give ready obe- 
dience, it will make some amends ; and, if not, ye 
may tell them from me, that it will not be in my 
power to save them (though I were willing) from 
being treated as enemies, by those who are ready 
Rnon to join me ; and they may depend on it, tbat 
1 will be the first to propose and order their being 
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8o« Particularly, let my own tenaats in KiU 
drdmmy know, that if they come not forth with 
their best arms, I will send a party immediately 
to bmn what they shall miss taking from them : 
And they may beliere this not only a threat, bat, 
by all that's sacred, I'll put it in execution, let my 
loss be what it will. Yon are to tell the gentle- 
men tJiat I'll expect them in their best accoutre- 
mentSy on horseback, and no excuse to be accept- 
ed of. Go about this with all diligence, and cpme 
younelf and let me know your having done so. 
All dns is not only as ye will be answerable to 
me, but to your king and country. 

** Your assured friend and serrant, 

Mar." 
^< To Jchn Forbes of Ifwerawet 
BaUk of KMrummyr 

This letter, however, will supply the reader with 
deeper matter of reflectioB than merely the dignity 
and tlie Tulgarity which may co-exist in the same 
character. He must obserre with pain the abso^ 
lute power which a Scottish landlord then possessed 
ever the persons — over the very minds of his ten- 
ants. The obligation of landlord and tenant is 
properly a Inere matter of commerce ; and the one 
should be no more subservient to liie other, than a 
retail trader is to a wholesale merchant. Yet, here, 
from the relics of the feudal system still clinging 
to Scotland, we find a proprietor threat^iing to de- 
stroy the goods of his tenants, without mercy or 
reserve, in case that they shall reiuse to obey his 
high bdiest, by hasarding their persons in a contest, 
about the object of which they were perhaps indif- 
fent. It is also wortli while to remark, the strange*- 
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I7 inconsistent characters which were associated m 
Ms imperious person. The man who, in the citiaa 
of the plain, could act the polished courtier to a4* 
miration, who had just heen performing the lofty 
duties of a British Secretary of State, and who, no 
doubt, appeared in that station as every thing that 
a modem gentleman and statesman could -be ex-* 
pected to be, is here seen in the character of a bar* 
barous Highland chief, exercising a sway oyer fata 
vassals as absolute as that of a Norman baron d 
the tenth century, and quite oblivions, to all a^ 
pearance, of the rules and sentiments which dic- 
tated his conduct in another character. In one and 
the same month, this man could administer the 
freedom of the British constitution in Whitehall, 
and put the feudal law in force against the miser- 
able inhabitants of a Highland barony— eould be 
the protector of the rights of three great nations, 
and the tyrant of a few farms. The mock king 
who parades the streets, in gilt tin and tinsel, on 
the 25th of October, is surely not more different 
•firom the sleek and decent tradesman into whidi I10 
shrinks next day, than is the Earl of Mar as he was 
in 1714, and the Earl of Mar as he was in 1715*-^ 
as he was at London, and is at Braemar. Yet the 
Eari of Mar was only acting, in both characters, m 
circumstances dictated. One end of the kingdom 
was then at the height of civilization, anothor at 
the extreme of rudeness : he had an interest at both 
ends ; and it was necessary that he shoold have a 
different mode of conduct, almost a difierent theory 
of moral sentiment for each. It was place, and not 
time, which made the difference. And it is not to 
be supposed that he had more difficulty in shifting 
the character of the refined statesman, for that of 
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dm BKVBgo cbief, than he could have had in ex- 
diangiDg his velret cowWreBs and small swordi 
ii»r l^e kilt and dirk. 

It may be proper to conclude this diapter with 
the manifesto which Mar and his adherents pub- 
liahed at this time. It is a docament Taloable in 
many respects, but chiefly so as giving a very feir 
▼iew of the sentiments and objects with which the 
Jacobite faction in Scotland entered upon this civil 
war. 

^ Manifesto by the Noblemen, Gentlemen, and 
others, who dnti£ally i^ipear at this time, in 
asserting the undoubted right of their lawful 
Sovereign, James the Eighth, by the Grace of 
God, King of Scotland, England, France, and 
Ireland, Defender of the Paith, &c. and for 
lelieving this, his ancient kingdom, from the 

' oppressions and grievances it lies under. 

^ His Migesty'a right of blood to the crowns of 
ihese realms is undoubted, and has never been dis- 
pnfted or anaigned by the least circumstance or 
lawful authority. By the laws of God, by the an- 
cient constitutiMis, and by the positive unrepealed 
laws of the land, we are bound to pay his Majesty 
the duty of loyal subjects. Nothing can absolve 
«8 from this our duty of subjection and obedience. 
The laws of God require our allegiance to our 
rigbllBl King ; the laws of the land secure our re- 
ligimi and other interests ; and his Majesty, giving 
«p himself to the support of his Protestant su^ects, 
puts the means of securing to us our concerns,- re- 
ligiona and civil, in our own hands. Our funda- 
ooBstitntion has been entirely altered and 
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8unk amidst the various shocks of anstaUe fiKtion ; 
while, in searching out new expedients, pretended 
for our security, it has produced nothing bat daily 
disappointments, and has brought us and our pos- 
terity under a precarious dependence upon foreign 
councils and interests, and the power of foreign 
troops. The late unhappy Union, which was bnn^ht 
about by the mistaken notions of some, and the 
ruinous and selfish designs of others, has proved so 
far from lessening and healing the differences be* 
twixt his Majesty's subjects of Scotland and Eng- 
land, that it has widened and increased them. And 
it appears, by experience, so inconsistent with the 
rights, privileges, and interests of us and our good 
neighbours and fellow-subjects of England, that the 
continuance of it must inevitably ruin us, and hurt 
them ; nor can any way be found out to relieve us, ^ 
and restore our ancient and indep^ident constita* 
tion, but by the restoring our rightful and natuai 
king, who has the only undoubted right to reign 
over us. Neither can we hope, that the party who 
chiefly contributed to bring us into bondage, will, 
at any time, endeavour to work ouf raliitf ; since 
it's known how strenuously they opposed, in two 
late instances, the efforts that were made by all 
Scotsmen by themselves, and supported by 1^ best 
and wisest of the English, towa^ so dceirable an 
end, as they will not adventure openly to disown 
the dissolution of the Union to be. Our sab- ' 
stance has been wasted in the late ruinous wara^ 
and we see an unavoidable prospect of having wan 
continued on u^ and our posterity, so long as 
the possession of the crown is not in die right 
line. The hereditary rights of the subjeds, 
though confirmed by conventions and parliaments, 
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ave HMr traated at of &• mhte or force ; and 
past servicea to the crewa and royal haaly are 
now -looked upon aa grouods of auspidoD. A 
pftcked up aaseadbly, who call themaelTta a Bri^ 
ttall pariiament, lia?e, ao fer as ki them Kes, infau- 
maaly nurdered their own aad our sovereign, by 
promimng » great aam of money as the reward of 
a» execrable a criBie« They h&ve proscribed, by 
noaceountaUe and groundless impeachments and 
attainders, the worthy Patriots of England^ for 
their honourable and successful endeavours to re- 
store trades plenty, and peace, to these nations. 
- ** They have broken in upon the sacred laws of 
both countries, by which the liberty of our per- 
sons was secured ; they have empowered a foreign 
prince (who, notwithstanding his expectations of 
the erown for fifteen years, is still unacquainted 
with our mannersy customs, and language), to make 
aia ahsdoce conquest (if not timely prevented) of 
the thrse kiagdoms, by investing himself with un- 
Itauted power, not only of raising unnecessary for- 
oea at home, but also of calling in foreign troops, 
ready to promote his uncontrollable designs. Nor 
can we be ever hopefiii of it s being otherwise, in 
the way it is ait present for some generations to 
eame» And the sad consequences of these unex- 
ampled proceedings have really been so fatal to great 
numbers of our kinsmen, friends, and feHow-sub^ 
jeets> of both kingdoms, that they have been con- 
strained to abandon their country, houses, wives 
andchildfen, or give themselves up prisoners, and 
perfaapa victims, to be sacrificed at the pleasure of 
foreigners, and a few hot-headed men of a restless 
£MKtion, whom they employ. Our troops abroad, 

Qt .6 
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iiotwithstanding their long and remarkablf good 
services, have been treated, since the peace, with 
neglect and contempt, and particularly in Hol- 
land ; and it s not now the officer's long Bervice, 
merit, an& blood they have lost, but money and fa- 
vour, by which they can obtain justice in their 
preferments ; so that it s evident, the safety of his 
Majesty's person, and the independency of his 
kingdoms, call loudly for immediate relief and de- 
fence. 

** The consideration of these unhappy circuin- 
stances, with the due regard we have to common 
"justice, the peace and quiet of us and our poste- 
rity, and our duty to his Majesty, and his com- 
mands, are the powerful motives which have en- 
gaged us in our present undertaking, which we are 
firmly and heaitily resolved to push to the utmost, 
and stand by one another to the last extremity, as 
the only solid and effectual means of putting aa 
end to so dreadful a prospect as by our present 
situation we have before our eyes. With faithfvl 
hearts, true to our rightful king, our country, and 
our neighbours, we earnestly beseech and expect 
(as his Majesty, commands) the assistance of all 
our true fellow-subjects to second our attempt; 
declaring hereby our sincere intentions that we 
will promote and concur in all lawful means, for 
settling a lasting peace to these lands, under the 
auspicious government of our native-bom rightful 
sovereign, the direction of our own domestic coun- 
cils, and the protection of our native forces and 
troops. That we will in the same manner concur, 
and endeavour to have our laws, liberties and pro- 
perties, secured by the parliaments of both king- 
doms, that by the wisdom of such parliaments, we 
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M)l endeaTonr to have such laws enacted as shall 
give absolute secnrity to ns, and fntnre i^s, for 
the Protestant religion, against all efforts of arbi- 
trary power, Popen/j and all its other enemies. 

" Nor hare we any reason to be distmstfiil of 
the goodness of God, the truth and purity of our 
holy religion, or the known excellence of his Majes- 
ty's judgment, as not to hope that, in due time, good 
example, and conversation with our learned di- 
vines, will remove those prejudices which we know 
his education in a Popish country has not riveted 
in his own discerning mind ; and we are sure, as jus- 
lice is a virtue in all religions and professions, so, the 
doing of it to him will not lessen his good opinion 
of ours. That as the King is willing to give his 
royal indemnity for all that is past, so he will 
cheerfully concur in passing general acts of obli- 
vion, that our fellow-subjects, who have been mis- 
le4, may have a fair opportunity of living with us, 
in the same friendly manner that we design to live 
with theni. That we will use our endeavours for 
redressing the bad usage of our troops abroad, and 
IniBging the troops at home on the same footing 
and establishment of pay as those of England. 
That we will sincerely and heartily go into such 
measures as shall mainti^in effectually and establish 
a right, firm, and lasting union betwixt his Majes- 
ty's ancient kingdom of Scotland, and our good 
neighbours and fellow-subjects of the kingdom of 
England. 

** The peace of these nations being thus settled, 
and we freed from foreign dangers, we will use 
oor endeavours to have the army reduced to the 
usual number of guards and garrisons ; and will 
concur in such laws and methods, as shall relieve 
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HB of the heavy taxes and 4ebls new lyitag ilp<m 
»i, and at the safine time will aupport the pabiic 
credit ia all its parts. And we hereby £utbfttUy 
promise aad engage, that every officer who joins 
with us ia our king aad country's cause, shall not 
#aly enjoy the same post he now does, but shall 
be advanced and preferred according to hb rank 
and stadon, and the number of men he brings off 
with him to as : and each foot-soldier so joining 
UB shall hove twenty syUiags sterling, and each 
trooper or dragoon who brings his bone and ac- 
ooutremeats along with him, twelve pounds steiiiiig 
gntoity money, besides their pay« And, in gene- 
xal, we shall concur with all our fellow-subjects 
in such measures as shall make us flourish at 
home and be formidable abroad under our rightful 
sovereign, and the peaceable harmony of our an- 
cient fundamental constitution, undisturbed by a 
prestmder's interests and councils from abroad, or a 
restless fiEustion at home. In so honourable, ae 
goody and just a cause* we do not doubt of the aa- 
sistance, direction, and blessing of Almighty God, 
who has so often succoured the royal femily of 
Stuarts, and our country from sinking under op- 
pression.' 
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CHAPTER III. 
mar's descent upon the lowlands, and 

COMMENCEMENT OF THE INSURRECTION 

IN ENGLAND. 



— ^ Buckingham, backed with the hardy Welshmen, 
Is in the fieU, and still his power increaseth. 

Mickard III. 



While the Earl of Mar was still liDgering on the 
hills of Aberdeenshire, his friends at Edinburgh 
were defeated in a scheme, the success of which 
would have been of infinite importance to their 
cause. About eighty persons, chiefly Highlanders, 
and at the head of whom was Lord Drummond, a 
Catholic, had formed a plan for sui*pnsing the 
Castle of Edinburgh. Having gained over four 
soldiers in the garrison by dint of liberal promises, 
this party resolved, on the 9th of September, at 
nine o'clock at night, to scale the rock on which 
the Castle is built, at a place on the north side, 
near the Sally Port, where it is less precipitous 
and lofty than elsewhere. They had formed lad- 
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den of a pecaliar constractioB, calculated to ad- 
mit of four men at oace^ and which, being pidled 
up by one of the corrapted soldieray were to be 
(listened to a strong stake within the wall. To 
haTe won Edinburgh Castle at the present jonetnre, 
would have been next thing to reducing Uie whole 
kingdom under the power of the Chendier. In 
this fortress lay nearly all the stores upon which 
the govemment could calculate for arming their 
friends against the insurgents. It also contained 
an immense sum of money — upwards of a hundred 
thousand pounds, which had been sent down to 
Scotland at the time of the Union, as an equira- 
lent or compensation for the distress which a fall 
participation of the English taxes was expected to 
bring upon the poorer country. The very edat of 
the thing would have been as good to the Earl of 
Mar as a victory won in a stricken field. He had 
concerted that, when the conspirators got pos- 
session, they should fire three cannon; which, 
being heard in Fife, should be a signal to some 
men there stationed, to light beacons on the tops 
of the hills ; which beacons, being continued north- 
ward from hill to hill, should apprise him with 
t^graphic despatch ; so that he could immediate- 
ly follow up the triumph by pushing forward to 
Edinburgh, and completing the subjugation of 
Scotland. 

This scheme, in every respect so well contrived, 
and calculated to be of such service to the cause 
of the insurgents, is said to have been marred by 
a circumstance almost as trivial as that which dis- 
arranged the conspiracy of Catiline. One of the 
principal Jacobites concerned, a Mr Arthur, had 
communicated the whole secret to his brother Dr 
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Arthur, A phyakiaii in Edinbutf;^ This Dr Aj« 
tbnr hftd onljr of late becMoe a Jacobite ; conae- 
qaently, aitbongh bis brother's object in informkig 
him was no doabt to draw him into the 8cfaenie» 
he did not contemplate the enterprise with the 
same joyful hope which was felt by the rest. On 
the eontrary, during the whole day previous to 
the appointed evenings he felt his mind depressed ; 
nor conld he conceal that he was suffering under 
some nnusual anxiety* His wife, obsernng his 
melancholy, importuned him to disclose its cause { 
and he was at length weak enough to gratify her 
onriosity. She immediately, without his know- 
ledge, despatched an anonymous letter to Sir Adam 
Cockbum of Ormiston, Lord Justice-Clerk, in- 
forming him of the design. Lord Ormiston, than 
whom a more zealous Whig never lived, lost no 
limo in sending an express, with the same inf6r« 
nation, to Lieutenant-Colonel Stuart, the Deputy- 
governor of the Castle. It was ten o'clock at night 
when Mrs Arthur's letter reached the Lord Jus- 
tice-Clerk, and eleven ere his Lordship's express 
reached the Castle ; but, fortunately for the in- 
terests of the Houscfof Hanover, the conspirators 
were fond, like all good Jaoobitesi of brandy and 
claret. They had lingered at a tavern till it was 
two hours past the time appointed. Ere they 
reached the bottom of the rock, with their ap- 
paratus, the Deputy-Governor had received the in- 
formation of the Lord Justice-Clerk. Still, per- 
haps, had they been atf expeditious as they ought 
to have be«i, their enterprise might have been suc- 
cessful. Colonel Stuart was either so well in- 
dined to their scheme, or was so imperfectly in- 
formed by the express,- that he found himself only 
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called npon to arder his o£Bo6rs to double tfaeiF 
guards and make diligent rounds ; after whidi he 
went to bed. Unfortunately, they lingered so 
long that, JQst as the four sentinels were pulling 
up their ladders, the hour for the change of gimrd 
arrived, and one Lieutenant Lindsay, leading out 
the fresh sentries from the sally-port, came upon 
them at the very last moment when they could 
have been successful. One of the guilty sentinels 
immediately fired his piece, and called to those 
below that the whole plot was mined ; his com* 
panions at the same time let go the ropes. The 
whole assembled band of conspirators instantly 
dispersed, some of them falling down the preci- 
pices in such a way as to be seriously hurt. At that 
moment, a party of the City guard, which the Lord 
Justice- Clerk had urged the Lord Prorost to get 
under arms for the purpose, sallied from the West 
Port of the city, and exerted themselves to seiaee 
the fugitives. They only succeeded in taking four 
persons ; one Captain MacLean, a veteran Cavalier 
who had fought at Kiitiecranky ; a gentleman oC 
the name of Lesly, who had been page to the no* 
tedly Jacobite Dutchess of Gordon ; and Messrs 
Alexander Ramsay and Geoi^e Boswell, writers 
in Edinburgh. Thus miserably ended an enter- 
prise, which, if executed with promptitude and care, 
equal to the skill with which it was projected, 
might have given a very different turn to the coume 
of this little narrative. 

The discovery of this plot gave great alarm to 
the Government, and caused its members to ti^ 
still more serious measures than before for the pre- 
vention of the insurrection. All suspected peraens 
were now unscrupulously af^rehended. At Bdtif*'^ 
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b«rgb, 4li& Earls of Htunfe, Wigtdmii mi Kioneul^ 
Lord Deskfofdy (son of the £«rl of Finlftter), «ii4 
Messrs Lockburt of Camwoth and Huoie of Whk- 
fiold, w«re commiUed prisoners to the CmiIo. Sk 
Jk\ex9mlH Erskioey Lord Ly<m» aad Sir Patrick 
Mvrtay of AiMhtortyre, who surrendered tbeflft- 
solves in terms of the late act» were aieo pat into 
prison. General Whitham, Conunander-in-^hief of 
bis Majesty's forces in Scotland, was ordered to 
Bwreh wi^ all the rc^lar troops that conld he 
apared, to forn a camp in Stirling Pftrk, 430 as tp 
secure the. bridge oi^er the For^» Inunediateiy 
aftery he was superseded by the Duke of Argyle, 
wiio was expected, from his superior acquaintancje 
with the country, and his immense tttritorial in- 
IhMttce, to be a better commander. That officer 
arrived in Scotland about the mid<lle of September, 
and k>s( no time in potting himself at the head of 
the little army which Whitham had collected. The 
£arl of Sutherland, a nobletnan zealously attached 
to the Protestant succession, was, at the same tin^ , 
despatdied to the extreme north of Scotland, wi^i 
a commission to raise his vassals^ as well as all the 
•ther clans which might be favourably difsposed to 
tlie G>oyemmeat| and to employ them as a oheqk 
i^n the disaSected in that quarter. 

At the first int^igence of the insurrection in 
Seotkody the Court of St James's had formed the 
idea that it was only designed as a stratagem to 
draw the King s f(M*ce8 northward, so as to permit 
lh» English Jacobites to rise and seise the capital 
and seat of gOTernment* They acc(Mr<JUngly did not 
eend any troops to Scotland ; they rather sent such 
vogiinenta as they had to the disaffected districts in 
lb«^ West and South«we6t of Enghind, where the 
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eymptoms of an intended eraption were most ▼«>- 
lent. Thus, the whole army which the Duke of 
Argyle found to command, consisted in four foot 
regiments, or little more than a thousand men, 
with about five hundred dragoons. Orders, how- 
erer, were now issued for reinforcing his Gniee 
by the Earl of Stair's regiment of Scots Grrayis,. and 
two foot-regiments, which lay in the north of Enf^ 
land, as well as by a similar force from Ireland ; In 
which kingdom there did not appear the lei»t m* 
tention of disturbing the new goremment. To in- 
crease the regular forces, a number of loyal burghs 
and noblemen in the south and west of Scotland 
now busied themselves zealously in raising little 
eoq>s of militia. 

In the mean time, the Earl of Mar and his friemis 
were by no means inactive. The clan Macintosh 
was the first to rise. Under the command of Bri* 
gadier Macintosh of Borlnm, uncle to the chief 
(who was a minor), this very brave clan mustered, 
early in September, to the number of five hundred, 
and, marching with banners displayed to Inverness, 
seized that important post, which was without a 
garrison. Leaving a strong party there, the Briga- 
dier soon after marched southwards to join the Earl 
of Mar. About the same time, a party of Mae- 
Leans, MacDonalds, and Camerons, made an at* 
tempt on Fort William, and succeeded so to as to 
take two redoubts or spurs, with a considerable 
number of men in each, though they were obKg^ 
to abandon the main design for want of canttbh. 
In the Lowland districts of Angus and Aberdee»* 
shire, various noblemen and gentlemen were exert* 
ing themselves in favour of the Chevalier. He was 
proclaimed at Aberdeen by the Earl Marisohal, as 
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GasUe Gordon by the Marqiiis of Hantly, at 
Brechin by the Earl of Panmnre, and at Dundee, 
by Mr Graham of Duntroon, brother to the late 
Yisconnt of Dnndee. 

Mar hid succeeded in gathering a considerable 
namber of men before the middle of September ; 
when he at length thought it necessary to descend 
into Athole. At Moulineam, a little village near 
tbb Pass of Killiecranky, he proclaimed the Cheva- 
lier. Here learning that the Earl of Rothes was 
advancing with five hundred of his Fife vassals and 
friends, to seize Perth, he gave orders to Colonel 
John Hay, brother to the Earl of Kinnoul, to fall 
into that town with a party of two hundred horse ; 
which enterprise Colonel Hay performed with 
promptitude and perfect success, on the 14th of 
September;' the Earl of Rothes retiring when he 
learned that the place was prepossessed. The 
Bwnre of Perth gave the insurgents much eckU^ > 
and laid all Scotland north of the Forth under 
t)ieir control. Mar made Colonel Hay governor 
ol the town, by commission dated September 18th.* 

In a letter which the Earl wrote to Hay on the 
19th (from Moulinearn), he commands that the 
town should be defended with the utmost obsti- 
nacy, in case of the Duke of Argyle advancing 
against it from Stirling. He also orders him to 
tender the oath of allegiance to the people of the 
town, and to make them renounce all subjection to 
any other prince or power than James the Eighth. 
*^ Sttch as refuse to comply with this, " continues 
tbe inanigent General, ^' yon are to turn them out 
of the town, and immediately after to order a free, 
election of magistrates by poll. " The Governor is, 
also fkdredy by this letter, to break open allletteni 
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vhicb come througji P^vth, and to appoint a ntm 
poetmaster. ^ 

The reason why Mar thus Un^xiMl at Maniin- 
eam seems to have been, that he expected to be 
there uamediately joined by the Atbole dans. In 
% letter to Goveraoir Hay, dated September 2Qtb, 
he complains that almost every body had diMip« 
pinnted him^ so that be was as yet unable to de- 
scend upon the Lowlaads. ^ They are now 
coming, however, ** he says, ** and this week we 
sKaU be a considerable army, and mneh superior 
to any which the enemy can bring against ws. " 
He hopes also ^at die Western clans are by this 
time marching diroagb Argyleshire towards Glas- 
gow, and wiU soon^ make the West-emiBtry militia 
as littb sure to tbe army at Stiriing, as he hopes 
some of their other troops are. 

In a letter of the same date, bsLt writteli at twelve 
o'clock at nighty Mar answers one whicb Colonel 
Hay had writtmi on the preceding day, and which 
he had just received. The Colonel had informed 
Mm of a report that the D«ke of Argyle was diD» 
signing to ofifor fatnii terms of svbnissioik Mn 
answers, " I believe there's nothing in it ; no soeh 
message has eosae to me, nor do i befieve there 
win. Pferhqw, he might have had smne instmc* 
tibns when he came from London ; " [the Duke 
had kissed the King's hand and left London on the 
9th ;3 ** biit» now that they know we are actnaHy 
in arms, and onr manifesto pnUished, they will 
think, I believe, that any thing ^of the kind eomea 
lipolate. If any sneh message comes to me, it 
^ball be made no secret ; but it is impossible for 
giiy oi ns now to have such thoughts, and he's an 
j|l man that would. I can answer for ome^ and I 
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hope for a great many more. What can thay of- 
fer as in lev [/ieu] of all that's dear to mankind* 
which I take to be the case with us. I hope ere 
long we will have another kind of message from, 
that Duke and his folks— to ask terms for them* 
seires. This you may tell to all the worlci, and shew 
nay pame to it. *' Surely this strain will remind 
the reader quite as much of the disappointed states- 
man as of the determined general^ 
,. Before the 22d» Mar had sent a party of Ro-. 
bedsoBS, under their chief Alexander Robertson 
•f Struan, to reinforce Colonel Hay. On that, 
day, he writes thus : *^ You must take care to 
please the Ehetor oj Sirowan^ as they call him* 
Haisan old Colonel; but, as he says himaelfi uader- 
ataads not much of the trade. So he'll be ready 
t» be adrised by Colonel Balfour and Urquhait* 
As for money, I am not so rife of it as I hope to 
he soon ; but I hare sent some of the little I have 
-«*^ty guineas, by the bearer. " ^ 
' On coming into Athole, Mar had nearly a thou-> 
sand men under his banner. He had, in the first 
place, about fire hundred of his own vassals on 
laot. Then there were three hundred well mount* 
•d cavaliecs or private gentlemen, m two squadrons, 
one under Lord Drummond, the other under the 
Earl of Linli^gow. Besides these, he had many 
stsaggting volunteers. He no sooner appeared in 
Athale than he wae joined by five hundred High* 
landers, under the Marquis of Tullibardine. In 
the course of a few days, he received so many o- 
llier accessions of force, that on the 20th he was 
calculated to bare fifteen hundred foot and a thou- 
sand hone. 
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While at Moulin, he was imned by an adherent 
of somewhat extraordinary cnaracter, the veteraa 
Earl of Breadalbane* This strange person, who 
had been reserved, through all the difficulties of 
the last seventy years, to stumble at length on the 
insurrection of 1715, was among those suspected 
individuals whom the government had thought pro- 
per to summon. To excuse himself from attend- 
ing to the call, he caused a physician from Perth, 
and the minister of his own parish of Kenmore, 
to makfe out an affidavit, attesting that he was pos- 
sessed by all the ills and infirmities, which old age 
is subject to ; that he was troubled with coughs* 
rheums, and defluxions ; was possessed by gravel 
and stUches ; had dreadful pains in hb back and 
kidneys ; and was altogether so ill that he could 
not be removed to Edinburgh without danger to 
his life. Yet, all the maladies under which he lar 
boured, did not prevent the crafty old Earl from 
passing down to join the Earl of Mar at Logie- 
rait, on the very day subsequent to the date of that 
affidavit. ^ 

Mar did not march to Perth till the 28th, when» 
it is supposed, his forces amounted very nearly t^ 
$ve thousand. On the same day that he entered 
the town, he received letters of the most agreeable 
nature from the Chevalier.. They were brought 
to him by the Honourable James Murray (seixmd 
son to this Viscount of Stormont), who had gone 
over to the mock court at Commercy in the pre- 
ceding April, and vras now i^pointed Seo^tary of 
State for Scotland. This gentleman had landed at 
Dover» passed safe through a country where every 
suspected person was apprehended, spent, thoee 
days amidst his friends At Edinburgh, and finally 
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crossed the Forth in a boat from Newbaveti, bear- 
ing, all the way, letters of the utmost importance 
to the insurgents, and which, if found upon his 
person, might have caused him to be tried for high 
treason. According to the intelligence conveyed 
by Mr Murray, the Chevalier was on the point of 
sending off no fewer than twelve large ships, full 
of stores, arms, ammunition, and officers, for their 
assistance, and was himself determined to follow 
ftlmoA immediately. 

In this posture, the insurgent general had a pro- 
digious advantage over his opponent. Argyle had 
come down to Scotland without bringing a single 
regiment with him, or even a piece of artillery. 
He found the city of Edinburgh, and all the well* 
affected gentry of the Low countries, in the utmost 
consternation, regarding the alarming progress made 
by the Highlanders. With fifteen hundred men, 
and no immediate prospect of more, he had been 
obliged to take up his position beneath the walla 
Of a fortress, from whence he could not stir a st^ 
with safety ; and as the Jacobites were threaten-* 
ing Griasgow, Dumfries, and other towns on his 
flank and rear, he was* in the greatest danger of 
being completely surrounded by enemies. Nor 
could he derive any assistance from his own clan. 
They were kept at home by the fear of having 
tb^ir lands destroyed in their absence by the dis- 
Hffected tribes around them. 
' The Earl of Mar, on the other hand, had an 
-arfny of more than double the number, and that 
composed, perhaps, of equally good, if not better 
men. He possessed the whole country from Fife 
to fovemess ; in other words; seven or eight conn- 
'ties, for the supply of provisions and recruits, takA 
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Upwards of two hwidred miles of sea^^sbore) for 
the landing of auxiliariee and ammnnition from 
abroad. 

It is strange to observe, tbat, with all this 8U-» 
periorityy Mar hesitated to come to an action with 
Argyle. To have done so was evidently his proper 
plaf . It was not likely, that Argyle's force would 
over be smaller than now : his own was already 
more than a match for it. If he could not force 
a passage over the bridge of Stirling, he might 
have crossed the Forth at some ford nearer its 
head, and by that means outflanked the royaliit 
general* But it seems to have been Mar's impres- 
sion, whether the result of timid counsels or real 
inability, that nothing could be done against the 
Duke of Argyle, without an immense superiority 
of men and a complication of stratagems. He 
esteemed it necessary, that, while he advaiiced ill 
front, with an overpowering army, other two ge* 
serais should assail him in flank and rear, so as te 
put victory out of the question. All this was very 
wifiMtnnate ; for, if it was the advantage of any 
party to remain quiet, it surely was that of the 
royalists. Francis Sforza and Louis the l^evenih 
have alike sanctioned the maxim, that, when A 
prince is attacked by a confederacy of his 8ubjecls» 
the best policy be can pursue is to avmd a battle, 
and let his enemies waste themselves in disputes 
and idle jealousies. What made it still more par^ 
ticttlarly the interest of the insurgent General to 
fight was, that his men were eager to the last de» 
gree for battle. The Highlander, when once on 
Ae field, knows no other tactics than to fight. 
At all the councils, the cry of the Northern ehiefr 
was invariably for battle. There was danger, if 
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battle wfts not immediately giveii them, that- they 
would disperse or lose the fire-edge of their spirit. 
Besides, there was a sort of necessity on their 
pait for some action of decided brilliancy, to strike 
the key-note, as it were, to the English Jacobites. 
Mar believed it necessary, that all men shouid be 
up before he struck a blow ; but he should hav« 
struck the blow, that they might be induced to 
rise. 

Yet some of the first movements of the insup- 
gents showed vigour and address. They perform* 
ed, for instance, one very dexterous enterprise »• 
gainst a vessel on the Frith of Forth. The Earl 
of Sutherland, it will be recollected, had gone 
North, to raise the loyalists of the country beyond 
Inyemess. About the end of September, a ressel 
was freighted at Leith, with nearly four hundred 
stands of small arms, for the use of the recruits 
who might be raised by this nobleman. After 
standing out to sea, a north* east gale began to 
blow, and compelled the master of the vessel to 
take shelter under the Fife coast, near Burntisland. 
As that was the port to which the vessel belonged, 
and the place where the master usually resided, he 
thought there could be no barm in his going ashore, 
during the continuance of the gale, to see his wife 
nnd family. Mar learned at Perth the condition 
of the vessel, and the supine conduct of the skip* 
per ; and he determined to make a dash at the 
arms which were on board. On the evening of 
the 2d of October, he detached a party of five 
hundred horse, with each an additional man behind 
the rider, under the command of the Master of 
Sinclair. They arrived at Burntisland about mid- 
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ad imaie^telyy to prerant uileUifMee of 
their orriral from being sent off to the Tenel) poo* 
oefised tbemselyos of all the boats in the harbonr. At 
the same time, the hone surroandod the town, to 
ioteicept any measenger who might be a^it to alann 
the adjacent eea^porto. A hundred and twentyeolect 
men were then sent off in boats to the Tesseli whieh 
ihey found no dtfficolty in seising. They at fiist 
attempted to bring her into the harbour ; bnt, tlio 
wind not servings they were obliged to drop an- 
ohor, and land the arms in boats. Carts were Im* 
mediately pressed from the country round; and 
before the morning was far advanced, the whole 
'booty wto on its way to Perth. The Duke of 
Angyle soon learned what had taken placet ond 
made an attempt to mtercept the retiring insur- 
gents. But the Earl of Mar succeeded in dieck- 
ing the advance of his Grace's party, by afbctmg 
a design of advancii^ with his whole ai%ny to 
Alva, for the purpose of coming to an action. The 
oonsequence was, that the arms were brought safe 
to Perth, where the exploit was hailed no less as 
affording a good supply for the unanned High- 
landers, than as partially disabling a powerful 
enemy, who threatened to do much mischief to 
• their friends in the North. The whole tranaaetkm 
was farourable, in every respect, and in the hi^- 
est degree, to the insurgents ; for it gave a kind of 
lustre to their arms which they much wanted, and 
filled their opponents with no little alarm. The 
Earl of Mar now found it possible to take under 
his control the whole of the wealthy Uttle 8oa*port 
towns with which the coast of Fife is so thickly 
studded, and to plant garrisons in Burntisland and 
Falkland. Under favour of this arrangement, a 
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RiMeH Teasel Mon titer entered &e Firth of Forth 
with stores for the army, and, being chased b^ tbtt 
English men of war, found refhge in Burntisland 
harbour. 

As the proceedings of the Earl of Mar, snbse^ 
quent to ^is period^ were influenced considerably 
by the insurrections which were now taking place 
In the south of Scotland and north of England, it 
will be necessary here to adrert to these matters. 
< The dispersion of the forces over the disafl^cted 
districts of England had been attended' with com^' 
plete success in preyenting the outburst of a gene- 
ral insurrection. Supplied with an excuse for 
keeping quiet, which seems to have been by no 
means unpalateable to them, the greater part of 
the English Jacobites sunk coolly upon their oars> 
find contented themselves with witnessing the ex*- 
ertions of their more fiery compatriots in the North. 
In one county alone, that of Northumberland, where 
« predominancy of Catholicism gave unusual spirit 
to the party, did the expected flame burst out. 
Even there, it seems to have been only in conse- 
-qoence of the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
act, that an appearance was made on the field. 
Among those whom the Government resolved to 
apprehend, were Mr Forster, member of parlia- 
ment for the county, and the Earl of Derwent- 
water, a young Catholic nobleman, whoj partly 
from religious principle, and partly from the cir- 
cumstance of his being son of one of Charles the 
Second's natural daughters, was inspired with- an 
'untommonly laige portion of the Jacobite spirit. 
These two individuals, on learning that a messen- 
ger was come to Durham to seize them, suddenly 
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resolred to lake what they conceived the leaeer 
peril of appearing in open rebellion. 

By an appointment withtbeii* friendsy they ren- 
dezvoused at a place called Greenrig, oii Xhnrs* 
day the 6th of October ; when at once they found 
themselves attended by sixty horBemen» chiefly 
gentlemen and their servants. Having consnlted 
as to their future movements, they marched, first 
to a place called Plainfield on the river Cocquity 
and afterwards to Rothbury, a small market town, 
where they quartered for the night. 

Next morning, Friday, October 7th, they pro- 
ceeded to Wark worth, where, on Saturday,- they 
were joined by Lord Widdrington, with thirty 
horse. Mr Forster was now constituted their Ge* 
neral, not because he was the man of highest rank 
or greatest influence, nor for any other reason of 
merit, but merely because he was a Protestant ; it 
being judged inexpedient to have a Catholic at 
the head of the enterprise, seemg that it would 
give countenance to the prejudices of the commoii 
people against them. On Sunday morning, Mr 
Forster sent Mr Buxton, his chaplain, to the mi- 
nister of the parish, with orders that he should 
pray for King James the Third and Eighth by 
name, and that, in the litany, he should introduce 
the names of Mary, the Queen-mother, and all 
the dutiful branches of the royal family, but omit, 
the names of King George and his family. The 
parson more prudently quitted his charge altoge* 
ther, and took refuge in Newcastle ; on which Mr 
Buxton took possession of his church, and per- 
formed service. 

This little party being reinforced, on Monday, by 
forty horse from the Scottish Border, Mr Forster, 
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lit dkgiiM, proclfthned tlm Cheviilfef , witli sound 
•f tnitiit)et, and aU otfa^r formalilies wbkh lAid cirw 
cninstances of the place would admit. He left 
Warkwortii on the 14th) and marched to Alnwick, 
where they renewed their proclamation, «ad re* 
c^Ted some more friends. Proceeding ne±t to 
Morpeth, they we^e joined at Fdton Bridge hy 
seventy additional horse from the Scottish Border^ 
s« that they now amounted to three hundred. 
They had had, by the way, many offers of service 
from the country people ; but were obliged to de<- 
eline them, on account of their want of arms. 

■ It is one of the most TemarkaUe circumstances 
connected widk the insurrection of 1715, that, 
wH^e the general proceedings were, to the lust 
degree, indecisive and paltry, some particular in* 
dmduals exerted themselves with wonderful ener^ 
gy and success. Among other little brilliant epi'- 
sodes, diverging from the sombre epic of its general 
history, that of the culture tif Holy Island, by a 
Newcastle skipper, of the name of Launcelot Ert* 
ifa^gton, deserves particular notice. The small 
Ibrt of Holy Island was then kept by a party of 
soldiers, who were exchanged once a week from 
Ae garrison of Berwick. It was of little import>- 
SDce to the Government ; but the insurgents sup- 
posed it might have been of considerable service 
to them, as affording a station for making signals 
to such French vessels as might be designing for 
their coast with the expected supplies. Accord- 
ifi^y, Errington, having got a few Jacobite friends 
on board his little vessel, sailed, on the lOth of 
October, to make an attempt upon it. It appeals 
that be was in the habit of sailing up to the port, 
with provisions for the supply of the garrison. Of 
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fence in a few days. Many of its inbabitants were 
Jacobitei. One of the chief Goal-proprieton in the 
neighbourhood, Sir William Blacket, was supposed 
to be warmly inclined that way ; and as he was known 
to have great influence among the keelmen^ or 
coal-workers, who formed, by numbers, the most 
powerful class of its inhabitants, the insurgents en- 
tertained strong hopes of not only obtaining the 
town, but making it a grand stronghold for their 
party. There was, however, an immense proper* 
tion of well-affected citizensi who, unitmg with the 
dissenters, contrived, in a very brief space of time, 
to muster seven hundred volunteers for the defence 
of the town. The gateways, at the same time, 
were all walled up with stone and lime, except 
one, which was. planted with.cannont Andf oA 
the 9th of October, the place was put out of dai^ 
ger, by a reinforcement of regular troops. 

When disappointed of Newcastle, the insnrgento 
ivtired to Hexham, which was an advantageoua 
poet, in so far as it permitted them to keep up a 
communication with their frienda in.Lanoishiie* 
They had, a few days before, despatched a mep* 
seqger to the Earl of Mar, intoming hint of their 
proceedings, and entreating him to send them a 
body of foot, of which kind of force they stoed 
much inneed. . . 
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cooTM, \m appeanmce on the present occasion eat* 
cited no sospicion among the soldiers. He was 
admitted, as vsoal, into the port near the castle; 
and subsequently, while part of the garrison wem 
▼isiting his ship, he was allowed to enter the cas* 
tie itself with his party. He immediately made 
prize of the place, without experiencing the least 
resistance. 

When in full possession, this brare fellow at-^ 
tempted by signals to apprise the main body off 
the insurgents at Warkworth, of the important 
service he had rendered them, and of the neces- 
sity under which he lay of having some assistance 
sent to him. Unfortunately, they did not perceive 
bis signals. It was also unfortunate for him that 
the garrison at Berwick had got intelligence of his 
exploit. The very next day, a party of thirty 
soldiers and fifty volunteers was despatched from 
that place, to win back the fort. They approach-* 
ed the island, by the sands, when the tide was at 
ebb ; and, as Errington was at once destitute of 
arms for resisting them, and of provisions for hold^ 
ing out a siege, he was instantly overpowered. 
In attempting to make his escape, he was imped* 
ed by a shot in the thigh, and, being then seize^^ 
was carried prisoner to Berwick. It is pleasant^ 
however, to record, that he subsequently contrived 
to escape* 

Mr Forster's little army, in the meantime, ex- 
perienced a dreadful disappointment in failing to 
{NTOcure possession c^ Newcastle, which they bad 
looked forward to as one of the principal points 
on which the success of their enterprise would de- 
pend. Newcastle was then a widled town, and 
capable of bebg put into a state of complete da* 
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fence in a few days. Many of its inhabitants were 
Jacobites. One of the chief coal-proprietors in the 
neighboarhood, Sir William filacket, was supposed 
to be warmly inclined that way ; and as he was baown 
to have great influence among the keelmen, or 
coal -workers, who formed, by numbers, the most 
powerful class of its inhabitants, the insurgents en- 
tertained strong hopes of not only obtaining the 
town, but making it a grand stronghold for their 
party. There was, however, an immense propor- 
tion of well-affected citizensy who, uniting with the 
dissenters, contrived, in a very brief space of time, 
to muster seven hundred volunteers for the defence 
of the town. The gateways, at the same time, 
were all walled up with stone and lime, except 
one, which was > planted with, cannon* And, Qif 
the 9th of October, the place was put out of dan.« 
ger, by a reinforcement of jregular troops. 

When disappointed of Newcastle, the insorgenle 
Itttired to Hexham, which was an advantageoua 
post, in so far as it permitted them to keep up a 
communication with their friends in.Lancashiie* 
They had, a few days before, deqialched a raes* 
seoger to the Earl of Mar, informing hint of their 
proceedings, and entreating. him to send them a 
body of foot, of which kind of force they stoed 
much in.need.. . . 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EXPEDITION OF BRIGADIER MACINTOSH. ' 

Borltiifi and hh men's oomiag. 

It has been aArmdy mentiloned) tint tike Earl o( 
Mar tiwug^t » •oempUeation ef etotttagems necearf 
saiy for tlie dMtmctioa of ^ inaigikiicaiit fotroer 
tvMeli oppoaed him at Sttrlmg Bridge. He thoaght 
it Becesiarf^ tk«t the Dnke of Argyle sbould ho 
ancles^ in what be calk, in mie of ini Irtters, " m 
keee-net, " era any bope oottld be 'entertained oi 
ptttlikig bim dieiirn. Under this irapnesiion, he ha^ 
already despatched a large party under Majer-f^ 
aferal Gordon^ with orders first to garrison Invenarff 
let tbe purpose of keeping the Campbell s at horae» 
and then to descend upon tbe Western cenntiea» 
diat he might circumvent the royal army. He 
also entertained a wish that the Jacobites of the 
South of Scotland, who, he heard, were now rising 
under Lords Kenmnre, Camwath, and Wintoun, 
should co-operate with Gordon in this manceurre. 
As if eren that were not enough, he now thought 
proper to send a party of two thousand five hund- 
red men across the Frith of Forth, to act against 
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the IXike from the East, as Gordon ^tk^ K^^vgiffmt 
w^re to do from ^he West i^ South., UUi;9tot<v/ 
1|^, this hist party joined the !E^Qglkh insurgents ;■ 
hut, at first, it was Resigned ibr the service mm' 
tiooed. 

4>ad here occurs by far the finest ptoint in the 
whole history of the iasuirectiw of 171$« 

Mar fortunately selected, for the ^^oop^mend of 
thia pa^y, the Brigadier Macintosh) who has hee^ 
^U«ady mentioned as the $rst claA-'leade? who 
i9Jse4 bis ^eu ip ^71$. After neeuring hi& ts^n 
tpire of Inverness, Old Berlmn> i^ he vvas called 
fjroip his ege and his ests^te, had C9m» down to jei^c 
the Bairloif Mar at Perth, where be f^ived on the 
&th of Qctoher> with nev^ly five hundred men^ 
lie was m officer of gj^^t. i^xpenencie,. bad served^ 
much Iq. foreign wais^end possessed tfie eeti^e ofimf^ 
^deiifce of his cbu^meou Hia m^^ ^o^ were d^ 
cidedly the best appoi^^ed end the be^ dis€»pliee4 
qf all the Highhui4 coq^s. Mai*;* of coui^q,. yf|lue4 
^ accep^n very highly- He had jujB^y 9A tbm 
jiAecture, iofmed the scheme of sc^di^ng^a de^eehn 
Vtept ecross the i^4th of Fgrth : it WQs obvious tA 
hiie tfaaJi, of all hi9 officers, Borlmn^ wea the nftest 

?ligible {or the comwfmd of the pai;ty* He there^ 
ore, at once, confe^ed the commaed lipon bim^ 
.. 4c body of two tbousaxid five hundred picked 
laen, including the MacIetQshes, 9Ad compriaiog 
the greater part of the regiments of the £er]s of 
l^ar aJMJi Strstthmore, ef Wd Nairn, Lord Ch«rle9. 
Murray, and Drummond of Logie-Druijimond» 
jUBa sel^9€ted for this e^i^pe^tion. It wa^ dei^tch- 
^d i^m Perth 09 the 7th or Sth ef October, pvo^ 
leatedj OA its wey through f^ife^hy e body of hom^ 

s 
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under Sir John Areskine of Alva, and die Master 
of Sinclair. Only two thousand of these men were^ 
in reality, designed to cross the Forth. The other 
five hundred were designed to act as a stalking- 
horse to divert the attention of the enemy. The 
main hody took the most secret ways, along the 
centre and eastern division of Fife ; but the smaller 
corps went, with ostentations publicity, directly to 
Bnmtisland, as if they had been designed to cross 
at that place. The consequence was, that three 
English men-of-war, which lay in the Frilli, came 
up to Burntisland, and lay to, for the purpoee of 
intercepting them as they should come over. The 
more effectually to fix the commanders of diese 
vessels in their mistake, the Burntisland party made 
an apparent attempt to take boat at that place, 
and, erecting a battery on the shore, be|B;an to fire 
cannon, as if for the purpose of protecting their 
embarkment. While the attention of the enemy 
was thus completely engaged, Brigadier Macintosh 
was quiedy putting his two thousand men on boatd 
other boats at Crail, Pittenweem, and Ely, ports 
twenty miles eastward, and out of sig^t of the 
ships. Next morning, the first object which the 
English seamen discovned, was his fleet of boatB, 
ahready half-way across the estuary. They ira* 
mediately raised their anchors, and attempted to 
give chase ; but, by a chance which Borlum had 
well calculated, both wind and tide were against 
diem, and they could only send off their boats in 
pursuit. 

F<Nty of the insuigents were thus captured in 
one boat, and taken to Leith, whoe diey were 
put into prison. . A few other boats, omtaining 
two or tluee hundred men, were driven upon the 
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Isle of May ; but the remainder^ to the amount of 
folly sixteen hundred, got safe ashore at Gallan* 
Aberlady, and North Berwick. When the friends 
of Government learned that day what had taken 
place, they did not know whether to be most as- 
tonished at the daring and address displayed in 
the enterprise, or alarmed at the consequences 
with which it threatened them. 

The first idea formed on the Subject at Edin- 
burgh was, that Macintosh designed to attack 
the city, which was at this time quite unprepared 
for a siege* The provost, an exceedingly loyal 
man, immediately sent an express to the Duke of 
Argyle, entreating a small reinforcement to his 
civic militia. Strenuous measures were at the 
same time taken to barricade the gates, furbish 
up old cannon, and put heart into peaceably-in- 
clined citizens. ^The very ministers appeared in 
■arms. Macintosh, who had previously entertain- 
ed no design against Edinburgh, was tempted by 
the reports of its consternation to march agunst 
it. Such a proceeding was not authorised by his 
commission, and indeed Mar afterwards publicly 
stigmatized his doing so as ** an unlucky mistake.*' 
But the opportunity and the prize were together 
so very tempting, that we can scarcely wonder at 
a soldier of Borlum's character having yielded to 

He stopped jat Haddington but one night, to 
proclaim the Chevalier, and refresh his men. Next 
morning, Friday, October 14th, he pushed rapidly 
towards the capital. Arriving in the evening at 
Jock's Lodge, within a mile of the city, he haltedy 
- to receive intelligence ; when, being informed that 
thecKtizens had armed themselves in great num- 
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herd, and w^^ cODfident m the expectation 6f iiti- 
narediate f elief from the Duke of Ai^yle, he judged 
It expedient to wait a little, till he should be ia- 
fermed by his friends in the town how he should 
proceed* Turning off towaids Leith, he entered 
that town late at night, and, throwing open the 
jail, took again under his chatif^ the forty men 
who had been captured on the Firth by the boata 
of the finglififa men-of-war. Then crossing over 
to North Leith, he took up his abode for the night 
in a citadel, which had been bailt there by Olirer 
Cromwell, and afterwards partially dismantled. 

This fortification was atilt entire, so far as the 
ramparts, ditch, and other ei^emal defences were 
concerned. It also contained a number of small 
houses, which were used aa 'bathing^quartem by 
the citizens of Edinbuigh. It waa chiefly defi- 
cient in the important requisite of gates. To make 
up, as well as time and circumstances would per- 
mit, for that want, Macintosh formed barricades 
of old carts and other lumber, which he mixed up 
with stones. At the same time taking eight pieces 
of cannon from some vessels in the harbour, he 
planted two at the draw-bridge, and other six at 
various places around the wall. For provision, he 
had procured a considerable quantity of meal, 
flesh, brandy, and other articles, chiefly from the 
customhouse, which he rifled in passing. He 
was thus ready at an early hour next morning to 
stand the siege which he learned the Duke of 
Argyle was about to lay to his stronghold. 

The Duke of Argyle arrived with his party at 
ten o'clock of the preceding night. On the morn- 
ing of Saturday the 14th, the horse militia of the 
•urrounding country having joined him, besides 
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the city guard and yolonteers, he foatid himself 
ajttended by a force of considerably above a thou- 
aand men. In marching, however, to Leith, he 
did not increase this force. Short as the way was, 
it was long enough to give the volunteers time to 
ponder all the risks .of tbeir undertaking. Not at 
all pleased with the prospect which was before 
them, a great proportion silently slipped out of 
the ranks, and returned to their own homes. On 
coming with the remsdnder before the citadel, 
Argyle sent a messenger to summon the High- 
landers to surrender, threatening, that if they oblig* 
ed him to use force, he would give them no quarter. 
The Laird of Kynnachin, (a small estate in 
Athole), appeared on the walls to answer tbe 
summons. As to surrendering, he said, tbey did 
not understand the word, nor, he hoped, ever 
would. With regard to quarter, they were de- 
termined, in case of being engaged, neither to give 
nor to take any. Finally, if his Grace was prep 
pared to give an assault, they were equally pre- 
pared to receive it. 

The Duke of Argyle was in reality in no con- 
dition to attack the insurgents. He had not a 
single cannon to reply to those wbich tbey were 
already making play among his horses' feet ; and 
he calculated that, before he could advance upon 
their barricades, they must be able to discharge 
five rounds, and destroy a great portion of his 
army. He took a deliberate walk round the cita- 
del, and surveyed it both on the land and the sea 
side. But in no way could he devise a mode of 
assailing it without great bloodshed, and but little 
chance of success. Under this emergency, it is 

s 2 
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remarkable that bis rolatiteerd were &r louder in 
their outcry for an attack, than the regular portion 
Of bis army. These gentlemen, to all appearance, 
could scarcely be persuaded to remdn on their 
ground, but seemed ready every moment to rush 
forward against what they called the enemies of 
their ciril and religious freedom. When told, 
however, that it was their privilege, as volunteeviB, 
to advance before the re'gular forces, and thus try 
their fortune first, they manifested, even by th« 
allowance of an historian of their oWn complexion, 
a wonderfully ready disposition to approve of the 
Duke's proposals, to defer the enterprise till ncsct 
day. 

The Duke having aticordingty retired, Borlum 
began to reflect seriously oh 'Ms /situation. He 
was, in the first place, acdng Against his ordiirs, so 
that the least misfortune ' was likely to ruin him. 
Second, he had now become certain; ftota the re^ 
ports of friends, that, situated as Edinburgh was, 
he had but a slender chance of taking it. It Was 
his own chance, more immediately, to be reduced 
by the artillery which the Duke of Argyle was 
preparing to bring against him. Every thing con- 
sidered, he judged it his most prudent cotirse to 
resufne the route from which he had diverged, by 
returning to East Lothian, and from thence prose- 
cuting his intended march into the south of Scot- 
land. 

When be had formed this resolution, he seiit an 
express across the Firth in a boat, to acquaint the 
Earl of Mar with his advance to Edinburgh, «md 
his intention of again retiring. As the boat left 
the shore, be caused a shot to be fired after it, for 
the purpose of deceiving the crews of the neigh- 
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bonring men-of-wikr^ who, consequently) think* 
ing that it belonged to their friends, miide no at* 
tempt to prevent it. This was at seven o'clock^ 
while there was still daylight. At nine, when the 
night was completely set in, Macintosh led his men 
qiiibtly oat of the fort, and, stealing along the vacant 
beach towards the east, passed the head of the pier, 
with the water reaching only to the knees of his 
troops* His march was completely unobserved ; 
for, in 1715, the people were diiefly retired to 
rest at nine o'clock ; and no spies had been plants 
ed in that unsuspected quarter. Continuing his 
march eastward, he reached Musselburgh before 
midnight. There an unfortunate accident took 

Slace. Some mounted gentlemen at the end of 
f usselburgh having fired upon the advancing High* 
landetB, they adopted .the idea that all whom they 
met on horseback were enemies. Soon after, a 
gentleman who had joined them that day on horse* 
^ back, Ale^umder Midloch of Mutrieshill, ' happen- 
ed to ride amongst the ranks of the retreating 
mountaineers ; when, being, challenged in Gaelic^ 
and unable to answer in the same language, he was 
instantly shot by his own friends). The Brigadier 
was extremely sorry for what had taken place ; but 
he was unable even to testify the common respect 
of a friend by burying the deceased. He had on* 
ly time to possess himself of the money found up- 
on the corpse-'-about sixty guineas — and then 
leate it to the enemy* 

Early on Sunday the 16th, the Highlanders had 
taken up a strong position in Seton House, the 
seat of their friend the Earl of WintoUn, where a 
very strong garden-wall served them almost as wel 
for a fort as the citadel they had just left. From 
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this place they sent out parties, which soon brought 
in a great quantity of proTisions, without experi- 
encing the slightest risk. Here they were also 
joined this day by a small parcel of their friends, 
who, haying crossed the Frith a little further to 
the east, had not landed so soon, and were not. 
able to overtake them till now. 

Macintosh at. the same time received intelli- 
gence of the proceedings of the party which had 
been forced upon , the Isle of May with the Eari 
of Strathmore. At first, when they had still rea« 
son to expect an attack from the crews of the mea 
of war, this gallant little band had endeavoured 
to intrench themselves on the island, resolved, it 
appears, to hold out to the very last. Their com- 
mander, a young nobleman of singular bravery, and 
romantically attached to the cause in which he had 
embarked, thus addressed his troops in the appre- 
hension of an assault : — " Gentlemen, ** said he, 
<< we are embarked in a cause which should be 
dear to every Scotsman; a cause promising no less 
than to free us from the English bondage into 
which the enemies of our country have betrayed 
us. I hope you will exert yourselves on this oc- 
casion. For my own part, I shall make my sin- 
cerity visible, by exposing my person where the 
greatest danger offers itself, thinking it my glory 
to die in this cause. " Animated by this speech, 
the whole party, gentlemen and privates, gave 
their parole of honour to stand by his lordship to 
the last drop of their blood. But their resolution 
was fortunately not put to the test ; an opportu- 
nity being soon after .found of getting back to Fife, 
from whence they speedily rejoined the Earl of 
Mar at his head-quarters. * 
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The thike of ArgyU, who, on Saturday after* 
mxMi, liad made pt^parations to besiege the Htgit* 
landers at Leith, no sooxii^ learned that they had 
gone to Seton Hou«e> than he resolved to put 
die same measures in force against them tliere. 
Mar, hoi^ever, had by tiiis time made a move- 
ment, which pnt sneh an attempt out of his power. 
I/oaming at onoe that Maelntosh had advanced to 
Edinbnrgh, and that Argyle had left Stirling irith 
troops to succour the city, the insurgent Oenend 
thought It neceSGMry to mi^e a feint mapch upon 
the royalist camp, for the purpose of producing a 
diversion in favour of his detachment. Tlie news 
of lus having left Perth to attack Stirling, reached 
Argyle during the night betwixt Sunday and Moii« 
day, accompanieil by thd most pressing entreaties 
fhmi his lieutenant, General Whitham, that he 
would immediately retmrn with the fon^ he had 
taken away. He accordingly quitted Edinburgh 
on Monday about noon, ni»t only abandbning his 
design of assailing the usurgents at Seton, but 
leaving the city almost as much exposed as ever 
to their attack. 

By going back to Stirling at the time he did, 
the Duke may be said to have just saved his dis- 
tancok That evening, at four o'clock. Mar had 
arrived at Dunblane (six miles north of the royalist 
camp) with four thousand of his troops, as many 
more remaining at Auchterarder, a few miles be- 
hind« Had not the army been reinforced that 
night by ^e arrival of the Duke and his party, 
Mar mi^t easily have forced the bridge next 
morning, and overrun the South of Scotland. 

The Jacobite army was now increased to the 
piodigious number of about ten thousand, the Mar- 
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quia of Hnntly having lately acceded with up- 
wards of two thousand adherents. The forces, 
were, as may easily be supposed, of a very mot- 
ley appearance. There were country gentlemen 
from Angus and Aberdeenshire, riding on stout 
horses, with sword and pistol, each dressed in bis 
best laced attire, and each attended by serringw 
men, also armed, and also on horseback. Then 
there were Highland gentlemen in^ the more pic^ 
turesque garb of their country, with obeisant re- 
tinues of clansmen on foot. The mass of the ar* 
my was composed of Lowland peasants, with arma 
slung over their plain gray clothes, and of moun** 
taineers, almost naked, or at least wearing little 
more than one shirt-like garment. Two squadrons 
of cavahy, which Huntly had brought with him» 
excited^ under the name of light-horse, the derision 
of friends and foes ; being composed of stout bul- 
ky Highlandmen, mounted on little horses, each 
with his petit blue bonnet on his head, a long rusty 
musket slung athwart his back, and not one po6t 
sessed of boots or pistols, those articles so requi* 
site to the idea of a trooper. On arriving at Dun- 
blane, this puissant body of cavalry took two hours 
to dismount ; and it is the opinion of one who ob- 
served them, 3 that, if attacked by an enemy, they 
would have been as long before they w^e in.iea- 
diness to receive him.. 

On discovering that Argyle had returned to 
Stirling, Mar found it necessary to march back to 
Perth ; for which movement he himself apdogises 
by saying, that the country around Dunblane was 
so much ravaged by the enemy, as to be unfit to 
support him, and that he could not well leave the 
North-country exposed to the vengeance of tfco 
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Earl tof Sntherland, or till the Earl of Seafortb, 
Loehiel, and other chiefs, had joined him with the 
nameroos bands which they had promised him. 
In retiring, however, he detached a party of two 
Irandred foot, and a hundred horse, to lay the 
town of Danfermline nnder contribution. This 
party proceeded by Castle Campbell, and lodged 
in a small village by the way. The Dnke'6f 
Argyle, hearing of their movement, sent off a party 
of horse, under 1the command of Colonel Catfacart^ 
to protect the town. At fire o'clock in the mom- 
iBg, when the too confident insurgents were all 
Bleeping in their beds, Cathcart's soldiers entered 
the village, without being discovered. Some gen« 
llemen, who heard the noise, ran out to the street, 
and were immediately taken ; the rest, under the 
impression that the whole of the Duke's army wail 
^qxm them, did not dare to stir from the houses, 
but permitted themselves to be seized without re- 
sistance. Thus, some very important adherents 
Were lost to die Earl of Mar; as Mr Gordon of 
Craig, Mr Hamilton of Gibstown in Strathbogioy 
Mr Murray, brother to the Laird of Abereaimeyy 
Mr Hay, son of Hay of Parbroath, and Mr Patrick 
Gordon, eldest son of the Laird of Abertonr. 
Trifling as the transaction was, it is perhaps worthy 
of the particular attention of the reader, as show^ 
ing very conspicuously, what is above all things 
remarkable in the history of these domestic wara^, 
that both parties had alike the active courage' ne*- 
eessary to make an attack, but were greviously 
deficient in the passive fortitude necessary for sus- 
taining an assault, 'aAd also of that promptitude of 
mhid which -is required for suggesting a proper 
Qoorse of conduct, after the plans of Uie enemy 



arc^ dev^pecl. To lay a plpt ugaipat tba fo«, «i4 
erea ta e^^ecnte it wilib skill, p^eoM V> be a simple 
and a couunoa vwlter witji 8o]4iw» wh^ im» le-. 
oenUy drawii from civil life ; Uat to £wria wbat 
may be caUed tbe repacte«i to auch an attack, la 
OTidently as cai» a power in troopa of that Idndt 
w tke facnlty of portinenl} reply is i^eqaarked to be 
la ordinary ooviversatioiw 

Meaawbile, Brigadier |4a4^I#itoah remaiiied in 
SetoQ House, esEpecting every howr to he bom^ 
bwded 1^ Uie Diifc9 of Aigyle, Had be lomM 
iaxvdig the course of Monday* or even eavly oa 
Tuesday* that tho Poke had returned to Stirling 
it is probable be woold have mad!) soother ultonipl 
i^MHn Edioboigh. But h» ssenas |a have been 
kept in ignorance of this fs^ by ^, band of yobuh 
teer gentlemen, who, under the Qomim^d of X^wds 
ftotbes and Terphichen, and assisted by a troop 
of Argyle 8 dnigoon«^ petroled betwixt Setoa and 
the coital, occasionally marching np epd bravadov 
tag him within a mile of his, pbce ^ ^treagtli. On 
Tuesday, eire any inteUigence of the real eonditiaa 
of Edinburgh had yet reached him, a boat h&ded 
pt tbe adjacent little harbour of Portseton, bripg^ 
ing him an answer to the messege which he had 
deq^atcbed to the £ari of Mar from the Leith 
citadel* By this let^r, he was commanded to 
procofsd without fiivther delay towards the Boi^ 
ders, and there form a jmictien with tbo^ gentle- 
men of the North of England and South of Scotr 
land, who, according to Mar s intelligence^ were 
then rising in great strength, although they batf 
requested him to send them a supply of footf ta 
complete tbe appearance of aa anuy. 

Macintosh accordingly set out next moruingy 
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with hte ^alft utrang^fa, 4irectii^ bis vmreh 
tfarongh 1^ lonely wastes of LaHunermoor. Im 
passing by Herinsndston Home, lie could searcely 
bo' preFailed upon to spare it from fire, &a acconat 
of <aa offence which its proprietor, Doctor Sinelauv 
bad lately comautted against his party. 
> Early in October, the M arqab of Tweeddale^ 
Lord Lieutenant of Haddiagtonslure, had given 
purticidar injunctions to bis deputy^lienteiiants to 
ealbrce the laws against Papists and suspected 
persons, by binding them orer to keep the t>eace» 
amd seizing their horses and arms. Thb order 
was strictly in terms of existing acts of Parlia« 
aaent, and moreover, was sanctioned by a late 
eommand from his Majesty. Yet it was eVidenty 
even to the generation of loyalists which lived ia 
1715, that a law putting so much arbitrary power 
into- the hands, of one set of country gentlemen 
against another, would lequira to be acted upon 
with great discretion. 

In ilie case under notice, it seems to have been 
l^based as a means of venting feelings of private 
pique and revrage. On the very cby when the 
deputy- lieutenants of lladdinglonshiFe received 
iheir charge from Lord Tweeddale, two of them, 
Dr Sinclair of Hermandstoa, and Mr Hepburn of 
Hnmbie, formed the resolution of going next 
morning, under cover of it, and assailing a gentle* 
man of their nei^foourkood, Mr Hepburn of Keith» 
tfgainst whom they had a grudge. At the time 
they had appointed ior the ezecutioD of this scheme^ 
Dr Sinclair appeared at the rendesvons with a 
number of armed attendants ; when, not finding 
Ilia associate airived^ he proceeded forward to 

X . •• ■ 7 . 
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Keith by himself. As he wenti he enjoiiied his 
party that» in cpse of finding resistance, they ahould 
not fire till first the Laird of Keith should fire, at 
them ; «nd, on coming near the house, he repeated 
these orders. Mr Hephom of KeiUi, being in- 
formed that a party was at hb gate commanded 
by Sinclair, at once nndentood the object of his 
visit, but called for a sight of the Doctors orders. 
Sinclair immediately sent forward a servant^ who^ 
finding no admittance at the gate, ofiered the Mar- 
qam of Tweeddale's commission to Mr Hepbom 
at the dining-room window. The fiery Jacobite 
openly scouted at the commission, crying, '^ God 
damn- the Marquis and the Doctor both ! " Bat 
the servant, thinking that, upon consulting with his 
friends within, he might agree to terms of submis- 
sion, continued standing near the gate, that he might 
earry back a message to his master. Hepburn en^ 
tevtained no such intention. Animated by feelings 
exactly correspondent with those of Dr Sindauv 
he had Resolved to go out and encounter hie as- 
sailants. Staying only till he and his friends had 
mounted, their. horses, he sallied suddenly from the 
gate, fired' a pistol at the servant, which wounded 
him in two different places, and then, advancing 
to Dr Sinclair, who stood near the outer gate, 
struck him a severe blow upon the head with his 
eword. His daughters, who remained within the 
bouse, were heard, at this moment, calling %o one 
another that they should see fine sport ; the party 
rage of the time having entered even the breasts 
of the gentler part of creation. But the sport 
which they saw was such as to call forth very dif- 
ferent feelings. Sinclair's men returned the 4P- 
Aanlt of old Keith, by firing a volley, which laid 
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Ids y^tvm^ son dead upon the ground. Tfce dis- 
tracted father, with bis remaining son and friends, 
immediately broke away, and joined the troops of 
Mt^ Forst^ in the north of England* 

Yonng Hepbnm was the first man killed in the 
insurrectionary war of 1715, and his death ezcit* 
«d the ntobonnded indignation of the Jacobitea 
^oughottt the kingdom. The fint impulse of 
Brigadier Macintosh, on passing near the house 
^f the gentleman blamed for the slaughter, was 
to bum it. He wafr only dissuaded from doing se 
at the intercession of Mr Miller of Mugdrum and 
'Mr Menkes of Woodend, who represented to faim» 
'liiat raising fire at this plaee would be but the tif^ 
nal for a thousand other such acts of yiol«ice to 
both parties throughout the kingdom. As a less 
ilangerous infliction. Lord Nairn caused his Higli^ 
landers to plunder the hei»e of every thing' whidi 
was of the least value, or which they could 000- 
Venienily carry. 

^' On the march of the preceding day, some of the 
troops had stn^led or deserted; and General 
Wig^tman, whom the-Duke of Argyle had left 10 
bondnct the defentces of Edinburgh, coming dose 
tip bfjhind the march of the retiring host, captur- 
ed these men, and carried them prisonen to^Edm- 
bnrgh. It should also be mentioned, tiiat about 
forty of the Highlanders, who had been left in the 
fort at Leith, (too much intoxicated with the braa- 
*dy they h^ prociired in the customhouse to mardb 
with their companions), were seized and treated in 
a mmilar manner. About ten more, who had fal* 
len behind, on the march to Seton, were appre« 
iitended by the volunteer corps. All these men 
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wiere kept in dnranee tiU the end of tbe waar, and 
then liberated. 

Maelntoaby with fourteen hundred men, conti- 
nued bis mardi next day to Dunse, where he pro- 
^laimed the Chevaiier, and collected the public re^ 
-▼ennes* On the morning of Saturday the 29d, 
she adyanoed to meet the English insurgents at 
Kelao, which was the .point of rendezvous pce- 
'viimsly fixed upon. 

A party of loyal Tolunteers had here aesembhid 
«ome time before, under the command of Sir Wilr 
liam Bennet of Grubbet, the early friend of the 
.poet Thomson, and himself a literary man of seme 
JoioaJ eminence. But, on learning that the terrible 
Brigadier was coming thmr way, the whole band 
^evacuated the town with tbe utmost precipitation, 
the gentlemen retiring to Edinburgh, and the oom- 
mon people qmetly resuming their civil occupa- 
4ions. 

The English insurgents were the first to reaeh 
'the town, which they did early in Saturday after- 
noon. Learning there that the Highlanden were 
wifhhi a. few miles of the place, the- Scottish ca- 
valry would not be contented wiA' waiting np<m 
them, but marched out to Ednam Bridge, and sa- 
luted them with expressioBS of compliment suit- 
able to their high merit, conducting them after- 
wards to town in a sort of triumph, while the bag- 
pipes pla]^ their most vocifinrons pibrochs. The 
two bodies thus united, amounted in all to fbni^ 
. teen hundred foot and six hundred horse, a third 

* of the latter division being servants. It shodU be 

• mentioned, that the South-country Jacobitea nised 
by Kenmure^ Wintoun, and Camwath, were in- 
cluded in this computation, they having joined Mr 
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Fonlier in England, some time before the resolu- 
tion to march to Kelso was adopted. 

The succeeding day was spent in appropriate 
religious exercises, without the least admixture of 
vecular or military business. The troops wereor- 
dered out in the morning by Viscount Kenmure, 
who commanded when in Scotland ; and, at the 
proper hour, they were marched to attend smrice 
in the magnificent abbey of David the First, then 
reduced to the condition of a Piresbyterian parish 
church. The congregation was composed of Csh 
tholies. Episcopalians, and Presbyterians ; but, afei 
there were no ministers to be bad, except of the 
second of these denominations, the EngKsh mod^ 
of service was necessarily made to serve for- all. 
Mr Buxton, who has been already mentioned, read 
prayers ; after which Mr Patten, chaplain to Mr 
Forster, preached a sermon from Deuteronomy, 
xxi. 17, " The right of the first-bom is his. " in 
the afternoon, an old Scottish Episcopalian clergy- 
nan of the name of Irvine, who acted as chap- 
lain to the Earl of Camwath, delivered « disooursot 
full of serious exhortations to his hearers to be 
steady in the cause of their legitimate sovereign ; 
which discourse, by his own infonhation to- Mr 
Forster, he had preached, nearly thirty years be- 
fore, to Lord Dundee and his army in the High- 
landsi It was remarked by a person present, that 
the Highlanders, on this occasion, behaved with 
the utmost decency while in church, uttering the 
resp<»i8es according to the rubric with a degree 'of 
readiness, and also of solemn feeling, which might 
have ashamed many who pretended to higher in- 
telligence and better breeding. 

T 2 
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. Nespt day, Mondafi October 2M^^ the wliflie 
army was drawn np in the chorcbyard, and thence 
inarched to the markei-erosay with colonrs flying, 
dmma beating, and bagpipes playing. At the cross 
the whole were formed into a circle, in the centre 
of which stood the chiefs and officers. Silence 
being then enjoined, and a trumpet sounded, Mr 
Seton of Barnes, claimant of the vacant earldom 
of Dunfermline, read out the proclamation of King 
James the Eighth. After that was craduded, be 
•lead the Earl of Mar's ManifestOi (ss printed in 
the third section of this narrative) ; at tb^ end of 
which, the people shouted, ** No Union! No Malt- 
tax! No Salt-tax!" and the insurgents BidMBequeiit- 
ly disperied peaceably to their quarteta. 

They remained in Kelso three days, during 
which they seiased some pieces of cannon which Sir 
William Bonnet had brought from Hume Castle ; 
cannon which, in former times had been employed 
on the walls of that ancient fortress, to annoy the 
' English armies in their incursions into Scotland. 
At Kelso, as at Dunse and other places, Macln- 
• tosh appropriated all the public revenues to the 
. use of the army* His Highlanders were, in ge- 
- nenJy civil to the country people; but they plun- 
dered the bouses of several loyal gentlemen in the 
neig^bouriiood, in particular the mansions of Sir 
John Pringle of Stitchel, and Mr Baillie of Jervis- 
wood. They destroyed all the com they could 
find upon the estates of these gentlemen, and, 
among other things, carried away a prodigious load 
jof pewter dishes, to be melted down into builds. ^ 

There were now two plans for the further con- 
duct of the army. One was to march directly- in- 
to England, and give battle to General Caipenter, 
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who^ they levned, was ooiniDg towards them from 
Newcastley with about nine hundred regular, but 
very raw troops. This was adrocated chiefly by 
the English portion of the army. The second 
Bcbeme was to follow out the design with which 
Mar had sent the Highlanders across the Forth, 
by proceeding directly upon Stirling, to break up 
the Duke of Argyle's camp, or at least to make a 
detour by .the west, reduce the towns of Dumfries 
and Glasgow, join the insurgent clans of the West 
Highlands, and then attack the King s army. Ei- 
ther scheme was good. By beating General Carpenf> 
ter, which they were almost sure to do from the 
paucity, rawness, and fatigue of his troops, they 
would have given their cause the lustre of a vic'- 
tory, and drawn many accessions to their force. By 
.breaking up the Duke of Argyle's camp, which 
they were almost as sure to do, especially if acted 
up to by a co-operative movement on the part of 
the Earl of Mar, they would have removed, what 
had hitherto been the only bar to the progress ot 
the Chevalier 8 arms^ and given him at least the 
VDdispated possession of Scotland. 

Unfortunately, the two various portions of th^ 
army split irreconcileably upon these two projects ; 
•o that their Genecals found it impossible to adopt 
.either course. As a sort of equivocal measure* it 
was determioed to march along the Border to- 
wards the south-west, thus neither offending the 
Highlanders by an advance upon England, nor the 
.English by a direct march into Scotland. They 
decamped from Kelso, on Thursday the 27th of 
. Ootober, taking the high road to .Jed|>urgh. The 
movement was an unfortunate on^ ; for Carpenter, 
next day falling into their track ifrom the neigh- 
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bonrhood of Yetholm, where he had cantoned all 
night, immediately gave them the appearance of a 
fngitive army. Nor can it be concealed, that they 
really did feel strangely alarmed at the idea of 
fighting the wretched handful of troops which was 
thus pursuing them. 

The reader will perhaps find some difficulty in 
believing the anecdote upon which this assertion 
IB made. In marching to Jedburgh, the horse, it 
must be observed, did not go with the foot ; they 
inarched on a-head at their own pace, without ap- 
parently thinking that the pedestrians required their 
protection : and, accordingly, they arrived at Jed- 
burgh in one body, while their humbler companiona 
were still two miles behind. The infantry thus 
exposed, were suddenly alarmed by the appearance 
of a body of their own men on the uplands to the 
right ; mistaking which for the army of Geneial 
Carpenter, although he was expected to advance 
from a directly opposite quarter, they sent an ex- 
press forward to the horse, requesting them to 
come to their assistance. The message was ddi- 
▼ered to Lord Kenmnre, Brigadier Macintosh, 
and other principal officers, as they were standing 
together upon the High Street of Jedbui^h ; bnl^ 
being uttered in haste and no^ ve^ coherently, it 
was mistaken by a gentleman present for an an- 
nouncement that the Highlanders were attacked 
by Lord- Lumley, who had lately raised a body of 
light horse in Northumberland, -and got a commis- 
sion to pursue and endeavour to suppress the in- 
surgents. Accordingly,' this person, whose im- 
agination at once supplied him with the whole 
fiicts of a most alarming case, galloped awKJr 
through the streets, crying aloud to all the parties 
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Jbi^ metf ^' MoQDtv gentlemen, mooiit I Momit to- 
Xjrod's sake ! Lumley is upon the foot, cutting them 
in pieces I " An announcement so terrible, acting 
.upon the minds of men previously excited by yar 
.l^ions apprehensions, and who could not correct 
.their surmises by the least certain intelligence, pro* 
4ueed, it may be supposed, no little consternation. 
Some of those who stood beside the general, tore 
joiS the white cockades from their hats, to make 
themselves appear guiltless in the eyes of those by 
whom they expected to be immediately taken. 
Others sought places of concealment throughout 
llie town. The greater part eventually mounted 
their horses and marched out to join the foot ; but 
yet so strong was the impression that they were 
devoted to destruction, that many of even this 
more, resolute band were observed weeping like 



It may be remarked, in palliation of this con- 
duct, that men should not be judged from their be- 
haviour under too trying circumstances. It would 
seem to be absolutely necessary, or to be no more 
.than fair play to soldiers of any kind, that their 
eommanders should be perfectly confident in their 
.intelligence of the disposition and numbers of the 
enemy, and that there should be a complete gene- 
ral assurance throughout the army of a resolution 
ta support each other* . The same men who be- 
haved in so cowardly a manner at Jedburgh, after- 
wards, when better assured of each other, acted 
with creditable resolution at Preston. 

The insurgents remained at Jedburgh two days, 
4nriBg which, a subsidy of oatmeal was raised 
Jtstmmg the inhabitants. It being soon found that 
ih^ wtare nearer England than General Carpenter^ 
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and might get the start of him in marching into 
that country, a proposal was agitated in council t6 
'strike over the hills into North Tyhedale ; which 
scheme seemed so leasable in the eyes of the Eng- 
lish cavaliersy that they took it upon them to dis- 
patch a person thither, ^ to provide quarters for the 
army. But, the Highlanders being still resolute 
in their aversion to such a movement, they were 
eventually obliged to march towards Hawick, & 
town ten miles farther to the south-west, along the 
Scottish side of the Border. 

Here the disputes between the Low-countrymeii 
and Highlanders became almost an open rupture. 
Brigadier Macintosh had been all along an ad- 
Tocate for fighting General Carpenter. At Jed- 
1>ui^h, when requested to persuade his men to 
march into England, he had struck his pike int6 
the ground, and told the Northumbrian gentry that 
he would not stir a step himself, nor permit his 
men to stir either, till be had fought the enemy. 
He was sure, he said, to beat the Carpenter ; but, 
if he was to be defeated, he would rather be de^- 
feated in his own country, where he could make, a 
much ' better shift with his bad fortune thin in 
England.^ His men, now probably inspired with the 
same sentiment, came to a halt on Hawick Mnii^, 
and avowed their steady resolution to march m> 
farther in their present route. The English horse, 
exasperated at their perverseness, threatened to sur- 
roundthem, and f6rce them to march. But they cock- 
ed their pistols, and deliberately told their associate, 
that if they were to be made a sacrifice, they were 
determined it shohld be in their own country. 
After many high words, they at length agr^d to 
keep by the English insurgents so long a$ th^t^* 
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mained in Scotland, bat swore, if any moFsnient 
yfBB.msde towards England, they woold immedi- 
al^ly leave them* 

On Sonday, the 30th of October, the whole 
army marched from Hawick to Langholm, appa- 
i:^aitly under a resolation to attack Dumfries, which 
the Scots represented to the English as lUsely to 
be an excellent rallying point for their friends, and 
as a capital p^. for receiving supplies both from 
abroad and from the Earl of Mar ; the sea on the 
west side of the island being far freer of English 
war'vessels than the German Ocean. On Uieir 
reaching Langholm, a gentleman who had lingered 
behind for intelligence, came up to acquaint them 
that iie had that morning seen Carpenter s troops 
enter Jedburgh, and that they w^re so extremely 
jadea ap ^o seem almost, incapable of resistance- 
Yet, on tbe Viscount Kenmure representing this 
to a council of war, it was not found possible to 
com^ to any resolution to. take advantage of it» 
Tbe tamei; measure of falling iq>pn Dumfries was 
the utpiost which the Scots could get the KngUih 
to consent to^ 

Early in the morning of the 31st of October, a 
party of four hundred horse was sent forward to 
keep Dumfries in chfsck till the main body should 
march up to attack it ; and this body proceeded all 
the way to Blaoket-ridge, while the remainder were 
just preparing to quit Langholm. They were met 
at filacket-ridge by an express from their friends 
at Pomfries, informing them of an immense body 
of volunt(3er9.who had assembled in the town for 
its protection, and, beseeching them not to try their 
teeth on so ol^iirate a morsel.. ^ As they lost no 
time JA sending, baok this intelligence to the gene? 
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ral, it was comnranicated to the mam inxty of lihc^ 
anny on a mair three miles west of Laoghoim, 
whither they had proceeded on their march to 
Dumfries. Immediately, the former dissension 
Arose between the English and Scots; the first 
alleging that, since they conld have no hopes of 
Dumfries, they should now determine for England, 
and the Highlanders as obstinately holding to their 
original design of co-operating with the Earl of 
Mar. A halt was called, and, the case being de- 
liberated upon by all the officers, except the Earl 
of Wintoun and Brigadier Macintosh, who were 
at some distance, it was resolred that they should 
invade the west of England, provided only they 
could obtain the consent of the two officers not 
present, who had alivays hitherto taken the lead in 
opposing such a measure* A gentleman was in-, 
stantly despatched, to ascertain if Wintoun and 
Macintosh would agree to their project. He 
found the Brigadier in the middle of the river 
Esk, in the act of stopping about three hundred of 
his men, who, already aware of the design of tak- 
ing them into England, had commenced a retreat 
towards the Highlands. Borlum was now less 
indisposed to the counsels of the English than 
formerly. On the gentleman delivering his mes- 
sage, he cried, " Why the Devil not into England, 
where there is both meat, men, and money ? *' It 
would appear that this veteran, who, with all hia 
military merit, was loudly accused of a mean de- 
sire of personal pro6t from his enterprise, bad 
been gained over by the prospects held out to 
him by the English gentlemen, of the exceUent 
quarters he would have in the land of the Sotttbfon. 
He accordingly exerted hioiself on the prescmt oc- 
casion to prevail upon his men to obey the wishes 
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oftHe council. In the end, he sncceeded with by^ 
fat the greater part ; but yet there were about five 
hundred, -who, resisting all hi^ ailments, marched 
dff to the North, with their ^rms ; being, they said, 
more willing to trust to the mercy of their country- 
men, than to hazard the invasion of a country, 
where, in the event of a defeat, they would be cut 
in pieces or sold as slaves. It is probable that the 
fears of the Highlanders, on this score, arose chiefly 
from a recollection of the cruel fate awarded to 
their fathers, by the English Republic, after their 
defeat at Worcester. 

The Earl of Wintoun was also so decidedly ad* 
verse to the plan now adopted, that he went a 
considerable way towards the north, with a small 
party over which he had influence. Being over-^ 
taken by the emissary of the council, and entreat- 
ed 'to accede to their wishes, he stood for some 
time' pensive and silent, apparently pondering the 
various chances of the two measures presented to 
his choice. At length, he broke out with an ex- 
clamation, which was certainly characteristic of his 
romantic and somewhat extravagant mind. " It 
shall never," he said, ** be said in history, to after 
generations, that the Earl of Wintoun deserted 
King James's interest and his country's good. " 
Then, taking himself by the two ears, he added, 
'' You, or any man, shall have liberty to cut these 
eut of my head, if we do not all repent it. " It 
WM afterwards remarked by all sorts of men, as a 
▼ery strange thing, that this nobleman, the sanity 
of whose understanding lay under strong suspi- 
ooiM, had a &r clearer view of what should, and 
what tfa«Kild not have been done on the present 

u 
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(McasioDy than any of his namerovsvcompeeni, men 
who could in general acquit themseWea a greait 
deal more like men of this world than he. 

It remains only to be told at this place^ that the 
whole army, exclusive of the five hundred High- 
landers who seceded, entered England that nighty 
home up by the expectation of copious reinforce- 
ments in the western counties through which they 
designed to march. The retiring Highlanders were 
almost all seized by the country people about the 
head of Clydesdale, and committed to prison- 
When General Carpenter learned at Jedburgh that 
the insurgents were gone into England, he made a 
hasty march over the hills into Northumberland, 
and, throwing himself upon Newcastle, prepared 
to defend that town against the attack which he 
now expected they would make upon it. They, 
however, did not make the least inclination to the 
east side of the island. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE BATTLE OF SH£RIFFMUIR« 

I 

Tliire*! aome say that we win* 

Some say that tney wan. 
And some say that nana wan ava* man ; 

There's but ae tbin^, l*m sare» 

ThtAf at Shirramoir, 
A battle there was, that I saw, man. 

And we ran, and they ran. 
And they ran, and we ran. 
And we ran, and they ranawa, man. 

Jacobite Song. 

It u Beceasaiy, before prosecnting the adventurer 
of the English party any further, to bring up the 
history of the army under the Earl of Mar to the 
same point. 

Mar, for many reasons which to him appeared 
onerous, was still lingering at Perth. He had at 
length (about the 20tb of October) been honour* 
ed by a commission of lieutenancy from the Che- 
yalier. For some weeks he exerted himself with 
great vigour to lay the country under contribution ; 
«n assessment of twenty shillings on every hun- 
dred pounds of Scots valued rent being imposed 
upon all hmded proprietors who attended his 
standard, while a tax of double that amount was 
^iforced on those who did not do so ; and tho^ 
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penalty of non-payment was military execution. 
With the money thus raised, and the sums which 
he received occasionally from France, he maintain - 
tained his troops at the allowance of three-pence 
a day to each man, with three loaves, or a qnan* 
tity of oatmeal equivalent. ' 

One of his chief reasons for making so long a 
delay at Perth, was bis expectation of a co-opera- 
tive attack being immediately made upon the south 
coast of England, by the Duke of Ormond or the 
Duke of Berveick ; for that such an expedition 
was prepared, he had been repeatedly assured by 
his friends abroad. A miserable attempt at an 
invasion was really made by the Duke of Ormond ; 
but, on landing near Plymouth, he found the Eng- 
lish Jacobites so paralyzed by the vigorous mea-^ 
sures of the government, that he could procure no 
countenance : he could not get so much as a night's 
lodging, in a country where he had expected to 
assume the command of an army. To avoid the 
observation of^the local authorities, be was ob- 
liged to return immediately to France* He after^* 
wards renewed his attempt, with some troop|9,; 
but, fortunately perhaps for himself, was driven 
back on the French coast by a storm. 

It seems to have been one of the grand errors of 
the leading Jacobites in 1715, that they depended 
too much upon supplies and corresponding operatiop^ 
from France, and too little upon the vigpur of the 
native troops. The assistance which the Chevalier 
had prepared for them was no doubt immen^; 
and perhaps the English .cavaliers were not to b^ 
brought out by any other means. But the hppe 
of conquering Britain by such uncertain and der 
tached efiforts» was, after ab| little better than to seek 
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to reduce a fortress by shooting arrows at tbe loop- 
holes. Partly by the exertions of the English fleet, 
partly by the interferences of the British consuls 
at different ports, and partly by the storms inci- 
dental to the season, a rery small portion of thes^ 
aapplies erer reached their destination. What did 
arrive was not enough to compensate the tentk 
part of the injury done to the cause bv delay. It 
is erery thing but certain, on the other hand; 
that, if a vigorous dash had been made at the seat 
of government, by the home forces collected in 
the beginning of October — bad a course been 
taken somewhat similar to what was afterward» 
pursued in 1745, the event, considering the con-^ 
dition of the country, could scarcely have failed 
to be favourable to the insurgents. 

To have done so would have required a com- 
mander like the Viscount of Dundee, or the Duke 
of Berwick, or Prince Charles Stuart ; and sucb 
a commander was not John Earl of Mar. Thb 
general seems to have always been more inclined 
to hop« for better opportunities, than to take ad- 
vantage of the present. 

Tliere were still two districts in Scotland, from 
which he expected considerable accessions of men. 
In what is called the North Highlands — a district 
comprehending the large counties of Ross and 
Sutherland — the Earl of Seaforth was exerting hia 
great seignorial influence to raise the inhabitants. 
It #as at first believed that this nobleman would 
bring seven thousand men to Perth. He was on- 
ly, indee*d, prevented from doing so, by the Earl 
of Sutherland, who, putting himself at the head 
of the Rosses, the Monroes, and other Whig 

u 2 
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tribes, ijirefttened to destroy the cotmtry of ^ea-r 
forth's men, whenever their backs should be. tam- 
ed. On this account, the number brought from 
the North Highlands was much smaller than what 
was originally expected, and^ what was perhaps a 
still greater evil, they were a good while later in 
Teaching the camp. 

The other dbtrict from which the Earl expect- 
ed great assistance was the West Highlands ; which 
.comprises Argyleshire and the western part of In- 
;veme8s-shire. From the former of thes^ counties, 
Mar expected to draw the MacLeans, the Mac- 
Neils, the MacDougals, the Appin Stuarts, and 
the Jacobite portion of the Campbells ; from In- 
verness-shire, he expected to have the Camerons 
of Lochiel, and the MacDonalds of Keppocfay 
Clanranald, and Glengarry. Here, however, as in 
the North Highlands, the disaffected were apt to 
be kept at home by the threats of the loyal. The 
Duke of Argyle had caused a large parcel of his 
retainers to make up a garrison in his houaa of 
Inverary, for the purpose of checking the Ca- 
valier clans on their march ; and it was scarcely 
■to be hoped that any would leave the country till 
that annoyance was extirpated. In the same way, 
Fort William was a grievous restraint upon the 
Camerons and MacDonalds. At the beginning of 
the campaign. Mar had expressed a wish to these 
clans, that diey should destroy the garrison of Fort 
William as they passed to his camp. They made 
the attempt, as^already mentioned, but without suc- 
cess. He afterwards urged them to come, without 
troubling themselves any more about that obdurate 
stronghold ; but, like the soldier in the well-known 
proverbial story, they were now obliged to con- 
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fossy Boinewhat awkwardly, that it would not let 
ihem. 

In the end, some of these obstacles were in a 
great measure got OFer, though not till much valu- 
able time was lost. Lord Seafortb, leaving two 
thousand of his men to face the Ear] of Suther- 
land, marched to Perth with three thousand foot, 
and six hundred horse, about the beginning of 
November. Nearly about the same time. General 
Gordon, who had gone to protect the western 
elans in their rising, retired from a feint attack on 
Inverary, drawing with him a considerable portion 
of the forces formerly kept in check by that fort- 
ress, and by Fort William. Gordon's first desti- 
nation, as already mentioned, was to unite the 
large body under his command, to the clans of 
the West Highlands, and thence to invade the 
Lowlands by Glasgow, while Mar himself should 
make a contemporaneous inroad by Stirling Bridge. 
But the Generalissimo had now determined upon 
having the whole of the troops associated under his 
own immediate command, and had given orders to 
Gordon to march towards Donne in Menteith, so 
as to make a lateral junction with the main body, 
as it was proceeding upon Stirling. 

It was during the first week of November that 
Mar formed this resolution. His army being now 
increased to upwards of ten thousand men, while 
that of the Duke of Argyle numbered little above 
three thousand, he at length became confident of 
his ability to force the Pass. His scheme was> by 
detaching three different bodies of a thousand each, 
to* different places in the neighbourhood of Stir- 
ling, to amuse Argyle and tiie Castle, while he 
himself, with the main body of his troops, should 
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pass at a ford a little way further ap the stream. 
The march was settled, at a council of war held 
on the 9th, to take place next day. 

Whatever Mar's own secret feelings might he 
during the seven weeks he spent in Perth, it would 
appear that he had used every art to keep up the 
hopes of his men. He had given the utmost pub- 
licity to the reports which daily reached him, of 
the intentions of the Chevalier's friends abroad and 
in England. By means of a printing-press which 
be procured from Aberdeen, and which was wrought 
by Robert Freebaim of Edinburgh, (the friend oi 
Rnddiman,) he circulated vast quantities of high- 
sounding paragraphs, which were eagerly believed 
by bis friends, while they were laughed at by the 
rest of the world. To show how ignorant he was 
of the real state of afiairs south of the Forth, he 
tells Mr Forster, in a letter dated October 21st, 
that he had had no certain intelligence of any thing 
that had been done for the last eight days. Among 
other expedients, he tried the force of religibn. 
He had with him a number of non-jurant Eptsco* 
pal clergy, who were constantly holding forth to 
the troops, on the grand subject of their duties to 
" King James the Eighth." Some of the texts 
which Mar selected for the eloquence of these 
men, may be instanced as indicative of the spirit 
he wished to excite. One was the eleventh verse 
of the fifty-first chapter of Isaiah : — *^ Therefore, 
the redeemed of the Lord shall return, and come 
with singing unto Zion ; and everlasting joy shall 
foe upon their head : they shall obtain gladness and 
joy ; and sorrow and mourning shall flee away." 
Another was the eleventh verse of the fifty-first 
chapter of Jeremiah : — ^< Make bright the arrows ; 
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gitlber the shields ; the !^ord hath raised. up %))% 
spirit of the kings of the Medes : for his device 
is against Babylon, to destroy it ; because it is the 
vengeance of the Lord, the vengeance of his tem? 
pie/' [A Presbyterian clergyman, being informed 
by a Jacobite lady of these two texts, answered 
that) if the puissant Earl was prejudiced in favour of 
eisventh verses^ he would suggest to him, the ele* 
venth verse of the seventeenth chapter of Revela* 
tions ; — *^ And the beast that was, and is not^ 
even he is the eighth, and is of the seven, and go- 
eth into perdition ;'* — which, being a pun upon the 
title of the pretending sovereign and his father^ 
may be consid.ered a tolei-able piece of Whiggish 
wit.] The last text which Mar chose for a serr 
mon before the battle, was the twenty*second verse 
of the twenty- second chapter of Joshua: — ^' The 
Lord God of gods, the Lord God of gods, he 
knoweth, and Israel he shall know, if ^t be in re? 
hellion, or if in transgression against the Lord, 
si^ve us not this day.** * 

. The army left Perth on the morning of Thurs- 
day the 10th of November, carrying with it the 
whole oi its baggie, and provision for twelve 
days. A garrison was left in the town, under the 
command of Colonel Balfour, and there were still 
about three thousand men scattered in parties up 
and down Fife. On the night of the 10th, the 
jfreater part of the army was quartered at and a- 
bout Auchterarder, where the Earl of Mar held 
a grand review. Here General Gordon joined him 
with the Western clans. Early in the morning of 
Saturday the 12th, the army marched forward to 
th^ Roman Camp at Ardoch, about five miles fron^ 
Dwhlane, whicli} in. its turn, is six from Stir- 
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ling. There the Earl of Mar commanded tliai 
the main body of the forces should remsdn on pa- 
rade, while three thousand of the clans, supported 
by the Fife squadron and the squadrons of the 
Marquis of Huntly, should be led forward by Ge- 
neral Gordon, Brigadier Ogilvy, and the Master 
of Sinclair, to take possession of Dunblane. The 
main body was to be in readiness to follow, on 
hearing three guns fired. He himself then made 
a detour to Drummond Castle, to hold a conference 
with the Earl of Breadalbane. 

When the Duke of Argyle learned that Mar had 
quitted Perth with baggage and provisions, he at 
once apprehended, that a serious attempt was to 
be made upon the important pass he had so long 
defended. Some weeks before, even when he had 
not half the number of men, such a motion on the 
part of the enemy would have been less alarming 
than now. The river, which then formed hi» 
principal means of defence, was at present be- 
ginning to freeze ; consequently, his post bein^ 
deprived of its peculiar advantage, he was com- 
pelled to adopt the resolution of fighting with the 
insurgents. His army, by recent accessions from 
Ireland, now amounted to exactly three thousarid 
three hundred men, of whom twelve hundred were 
cavalry ; a force only about a third of that com- 
manded by Mar. Yet, inferior as he thus was iU 
strength, Argyle expressed no hesitation to give 
battle to his enemy. 

He had eai-ly intelligence of the scheme whidi 
Mar had formed of approaching the Forth in four 
detachments ; and, as he saw it would be impos- 
sible to resist all at once, he determined upon the 
decisive step of advancing to the north sidd o^ the 
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jivetf and meeting the insnrgentB on level gnmnd. 
He had this grand additional reason for doing so^ 
that, on such a field of battle, he would have a 
better opportunity than on any other, of giving fiiU 

J lay to his horse, in which department of force lay 
is cliief strength. 
Accordingly, on the morning of the very day 
when the Earl of Mar advanced from Auchterar- 
der, he quitted the parks of Stirling, and marched 
forward to Dunblane. He took possession of that 
town ; but, not choosing to permit his men to quar- 
ter in it for fear of surprise, he caused them to bi- 
Youack for the night on the heights, about two 
miles to the north-east, above the house of Kip* 
penross. Before permitting them to rest, he drew 
them up in the exact order which he intended they 
should assume next day before the enemy. Offi* 
cers and men were then ordered to lie down, each 
in his proper place upon the ground, and each with 
his arms ready beside him. No tent was allowed 
fo be pitched by either officer or private sentinel, 
under the severest penalties, although the air was 
aharpened by a very keen frost. He himself took 
up his abode in a sheep-cote, near the bottom of a 
hill to the right, where he sat upon a bunch of 
straw all night. Before the morning, he caused a 
distribution of ammunition to be made among the 
men, increasing the twenty- four rounds of shot 
which they previously had to thirty. ^ 

General Gordon bad not marched far on the 
way to Dunblane, as commanded by the Earl of 
Mar, when he learned that the town was prepos- 
sessed by the Duke. Not having an order to fight, 
be was obliged to halt, till he should inform the 
(J^ommander-in-cbief of what had happened. Mar, 
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who had retamed from Drummbnd Castle before 
Gordon's express arrired, immediately sent orders 
that he should remun where he was till the rest of 
the army came up. Hie three gfuns heing then 
fired, the main body. was once more formed, and 
put into motion. It joined the advanced party on 
the way to Kinbuck.' The whole army having 
then marched a little way further, a halt was called 
at a place called the Bridge of Kinbuck, where, 
like the troops of the Duke of Argyle, they were 
ordered to lie down on the bare ground for the 
night, without tent or covering of any kind. The 
Bridge of Kinbuck is abobt four miles from Dun- 
blane, and somewhat less from the place where the 
royal ariny was posted. 

The space which now lay betwixt the hostile 
armies was occupied by the Sheriffmuir, a waste 
so called from its having formerly been the ren- 
dezvous for the militia of the shenffdom of Men- 
teith. It is so uneven a piece of ground, that it 
almost deserves to be called a hill ; only, it does 
not rise into any very distinct prominences. To- 
wards the east, it joins the swell of the Ochil Hills $ 
on the west, it descends to the brink of the rivei^ 
Allan, near which it is skirted by the high road 
from Perth to Stirling. The Duke of Argyle had 
determined, before quitting Stirling, to meet the 
enemy, if possible, on this spot, which seemed &« 
vonrable to the evolutions of his cavalry. 

On the morning of Sunday, the 13th [of No- 
vember], both armies were roused and under annt 
a little after break of day. The Eaii of Mar form* 
ed his army on the ground east from the road to 
Dunblane, having the broad swelling expanse «f 
the Sheriffmuir before hito. His first line was com- 
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posed of ten battalions of foot, chiefly HigUand- 
ers, under the charge of the Captain of Clanranaldy 
the chieftedn of Glengarry, the Laird of Glen* 
backet, Brigadier Ogilvy, Sir John MacLean, and 
the two brothers of Sir Donald MacDonald of 
Sieat, but commanded in chief by General Gror- 
don. His second line, reckoned from right to left, 
comprehended three battalions of the Earl of Sea- 
forth^ foot, two battalions of the Marquis of Hunt- 
ly's, and the single battalions of the Earl of Pan-- 
mure, th6 Marquis of Tullibardine, the Viscount of 
Strathallan, Drummond of Logie-Almond, and 
Robertson of Struan. The extremities of both 
lines were protected by horse; the Perthshire' 
squadron on the left of the first line, and the An*^ 
gas squadron on the left of the second ; while, on 
the right of the first line were two squadrons be- 
longing to the Marquis of Huntly, and one called 
the Stirling squadron, which was composed entire- 
ly of gentlemen, and which bore the royal stand- 
ard, adled *' the Restoration;" two squadrons,' 
under the Earl Marischal, being placed on the' 
right of the second line. Besides this main body, 
which may be stated from good authority to have 
Ikumbered eight thousand, there was a corps de re^ 
serve of about eight hundred, which was ordered 
to remain at a considerable distance behind. 

The Duke of Argyle, almost at the same time, 
was employed in rousing and marshalling his men 
near Kippenross. The order of his troops, as ar- 
ranged the night before, was as follows. His first 
line of foot, under the command of General Wight- 
man, was composed of six battalions, all old troops^ 
but not nambering abote eighteen hundred men. « 
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T» tfae light of that body» he bad hu three best 
■gaadrons of dragoons ; namely, Eyans', the Scots 
GrejTB, and the Earl of Stair s : these were under 
bis own command. To the left, there were other 
^ree squadrons of dragoons, Carpenter's, Kerr's, 
and a sqaadron of Stair s, under the command of 
General Whitham. His Grace's second line was 
▼ery small* consisting of only two battalions of 
loot, with a squadron of dragoons to support each 
extremity. A troop of volunteer noblemen and 
gentlemen, about sixty in number, stood behind 
Evans' dragoons in the right wing. 

Before ordering a march, Argyle judged it ex- 
pedient to make a personal survey of the motions 
and apparent strength of the . enemy. He there- 
fore rode forward, with his principal officers, to 
the top of a little hill above Dunblane, where he 
bad placed his advanced guard. From that point 
be could easily perceive uie dark cloud-like masaea 
of the dans, as they wheeled into order at the dis- 
tance of about two miles. At first, their advanc- 
ed guards were pointed in the direction of the 
highway to Dunblane, as if they designed to mard 
thither ; but by and by he observed a large body 
move up the face of the moor towards his right» 
as if to take, his army in flank. Judging this troop 
to be the principal body of the clans — for their 
right wing was entirely concealed from his view 
by a rising ground — he at once came to the con- 
clusion that they wished to gain the ascent of the 
bill, in order to descend in their usual impetuous 
manner upon the right wing of his army. These 
was an immense morass in that quarter, which. 
might have protected him from such an. attack ; 
but it had been frozen over during the nighty Ja 
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«nch a way as to afford a footing eTen for horse. 
He therefore found himself obliged to make soma 
alteration in his designs. 

He, in the first place, demanded the adrice of 
liis officers. Pointing out to them the movement 
of the insurgents, he asked if they thought he 
might resist them in his present position, as weU 
as on a piece of ground where he could meet 
them more directly in front. They in general 
thought it would be better to meet iJbe insurgents 
on the high grounds, face to face ; but most of 
tiliem were of opinion, that the troops could scarce- 
ly be brought forward, and formed anew, in time 
to receive them with perfect coolness. So com- 
pletely, however, was he convinced of the proprie- 
ty of advancing, that he determined to hasrard this 
smaller danger. ^ 

Returning then at full gallop to the bivouack of 
bis troops, he caused the drums to beat the Gene^ 
raly which was a signal for them to start into fight- 
ing order. This was about eleven o'clock. 

Before the Earl of Mar had completed the for^ 
mation of his army near the Bridge of Kinbuck, 
he observed the party of observation standing on 
the hill above Dunblane. Judging from that cir- 
cumstance that a battle was intended, he called a 
council of war in the front of his troops, to de- 
termine whether they should fight the Duke or 
not. He first addressed them in . a speech, paint- 
'ing the wrongs of their sovereign and country, 
and congratulating them that it was at length in 
their power to revenge the injuries of both in open 
battle ; after which he asked, if they thought it 
expedient, under their present circumstances,, to 
eoma to an action with the enemy; It was cani- 
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edy almost by acclamationy that they should do so. 
Huntly alone raised any decided objections to en- 
gaging; and some lower voices were heard to 
counsel a return to Perth, and a postponement of 
active warfare till next spring. Bat every nega- 
tive voice was drowned in a general shout of, 
*< Fight, fight ; " and, without waiting to make a 
regular resolution on the subject, the greater part 
galloped off to their different posts. ^ 

The Earl of Mar then sent the Earl of Maris- 
chal forward, with one of his own squadrons of 
cavalry, and Sir Donald MacDona1d*s battalion of 
.foot, to reconnoitre the party which they observed 
on the top of the hill. Immediately after, having 
.caused the army to break into four columps, he 
led them up the ascent towards the morass east of 
Sheriffmuir. It was at this moment that the Duke 
of. Argyle retired to bring forward his men. 

It appears that the Duke was right in calculat- 
ing that his men might be formed anew upon the 
height of Sheriffmuir, before the advance of the 
enemy. But his men misarranged his calculations, 
by taking longer 'time than they ought to have 
^done to get into motion. It was almost twelve, 
. an hour after his Grace's return from the hill, ere 
they had begun to move. He thus found it im- 
possible, on arriving at the top of the hill, to re- 
form the lines with proper deliberation ; a difficul- 
.ty to which the want of a sufficient number of 
general officers, as well as want of time, contri- 
buted. 

The right wing alone (which he had under his 
own immediate command) was properly formed at 
the moment when the insurgent army came for- 
ward. Lord Marischal having sent back intelfi- 
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gence that he mw that hddy arranged on the 
■oathem samniit of the hill, the Earl of Mar or- 
dered his men to march with increased speed up 
the ascent, and to get again into lines as qaickly 
as possible. They had done so a good while be- 
fore the main body and left wing of the royalist 
army, which the Dake had trailed obliquely be- 
hind the rest, came upon their ground. It was 
also found at last, that the two armies, not having 
seen each other in marching up the different sides 
of the hill, were not rightly opposed. The right 
"wings of both greatly out-flanked the correspond- 
ing portions of the enemy. 

The Earl of Mar, who had placed himself at 
the head of the clans, and thus stood opposite td 
the left wing of Argyle's army, quickly perceived 
the disadvantage at which he might take the ene- 
my on this point ; and accordingly, having (»nly 
waited to order a corresponding attack in other 
quarters, he pulled off his hat, waved it with a 
huzza, and advanced towards the battalions which 
were awkwardly forming opposite to him. 

The action, however, was eommenced by a fire 
which the left wing of the insurgents poured with 
great effect upon the corps commanded by the 
Duke. Their second salvee, which they gave at 
pistol-shot distance, was still more effective than 
their first. It was given with a simultaneousness* 
and at the same time an accuracy of aim, which 
the roost experienced officers under Argyle allow- 
ed they had never seen surpassed in any regular 
troops. The squadron of General Evans was ob- 
served to reel a little under this destructive fire. 
On the other hand, the insurgents were not ob- 

x2 
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served to be in the least discomposed by the mm- 
ketry which the British regiments immediately be- 
gan to open up in their turn. 

But it was not by passive courage of this kind, 
that the battle of Sheriffmnir was to be either lost 
or won. The Duke, afraid of being out-flanked 
by the cavalry of the enemy, quickly determined 
upon making a charge with his own cavalry. Ac- 
cordingly, commanding Colonel Cathcart to lead 
a powerful squadron circuitously through the fro- 
zen morass, and to strike in upon the flank of 
Mar's left wing, he watched the favourable mo- 
ment, and, at once attacking that part of the bos- 
tile army in front and side, beat it back a consider- 
able ?ray at the pcHnt of the swordy and confound- 
ed the two lines of which it consisted. 

The weight of the attack chiefly fell upon the 
Perthshire and Angus cavalier gentry; men in- 
spired with a high zeal in the cause, and who 
knew they had to maintain the reputation of gen- 
tlemen; The task which the Duke had under- 
taken, was therefore by no means an easy one. 
That the insurgent ^uadrons receded at all, was 
only because their small country horses were un- 
able to bear up against the weight of the animals 
which came against them. Every inch they gave 
back had first been well disputed. At ten diffi»- 
rent places, where they thought they had an ad- 
vantage of ground, they attempted to make a 
counter-charge in their turn. The retreat of three 
miles occupied as many hours ; and if the Duke 
at length succeeded in his object, it was only by 
having played off his superior weight with inces- 
sant exertion, and many repeated assaults. 

There was one thing particularly worthy of re- 
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tasxk in this Parthian contest. Many of Ae offi-* 
cera on the yaripns sides were acquainted with 
each other ; many had sat. together in the senate 
of their country ; many had caroused together at 
good men's feasts ; and some were even related. 
It may therefore be supposed that the feeling of 
the hour was not, as it might have been under 
other circumstances, one of uncompromising hos- 
.tility. On the contrary, the hand which raised 
the sword or pistol against the bodies of the foe, 
would in many cases have been more willingly 
/extended to give the grasp of friendship. Tlie 
Duke himself offered quarter to all he recognised^ 
and was even seen, on one occasion, to pany three 
strokes which one of his dragoons had aimed at a 
wounded gentleman. On seeing his troopers dash 
in upon a great huddled band of Lowland foot^ 
whom they cut down almost without resistance, 
he could not help exclaiming, with the national 
feeling for a moment predominating over the poli- 
,tical, and every other, " Oh, spare the poor Blue* 
bonnets ! " 

At length, after an obstinate though very con? 
fused fight of two or three hours, he succeeded ioi 
driving the enemy over the river Allan, about 
three miles from the field of battle. In the mean 
time, the fate of his left wing had been very dif- 
ferent. 

The fight, as already mentioned, had there com- 
menced before the royalist regiments were com? 
j>letely formed or brought up to their ground. The 
c;kms, at the command of the Earl of Mar, opened 
up a fire, which served to increase the irregularity 
and embarrassment of the wheeling corps opposed 
to them. Nevertheless, the royalists found a mo- 
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ment to reply with a volley of miiBketry, by wbid* 
the Captain of Clairrftnald was mortally wounded. 
This was Allan Mnidartacfa, famed in the High- 
lands to this day for maintaining^ the character of 
a chief with altoiost princely state, and for an al- 
most Ossianfc degree of heroism. He was led off 
the field, uttering expr^sions of encouragement 
to his men, and wishing success to the glorious 
cause they were engaged in. ^ They were damp- 
ed for a moment by seeing the man whom, of att 
their officers, they moist revered,' thus taken from- 
them ; and perhaps the circumstance might hav^ 
had a fatal effect on the whole band, if the royid 
infantry had then been able to charge them with 
the bayonet. Fortunately, the Chieftain of Glen- 
garry, head of the clan which stood to the right of 
the Clanranald, contrived to turn the incident to 
advantage. Starting from the ranks, and throw- 
ing his bonnet into the air, this spirited High- 
lander exclaimed, in his native language, ** Re^ 
venge ! Revenge ! - Revenge to-day, and mouming^ 
to-morrow I" an appeal, which no one could re^ 
sist. They instantly started forward to attack the 
wavering bands of the enemy, swayed aside their 
bayonets with the target, and, striking deep into 
the ranks, ' soon spread death and terror in all di- 
rections. The three regiments chiefly involved ia 
this assanlt, at. once retired. Falling back upon 
the squadrons of horse behind, they communicated 
to them their own confusion. Within the space 
of seven minutes, the whole of this division of the 
royal army was in full retreat. The horse which 
had stood upon their left under General Whitham, 
only remained to make a feeble charge upon some 
advancing squadrons of the enemy's cavalry, be- 
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finm they also retired ; being imprewedy accofdiog 
to their commander's report, with an idea that the 
light wing was beat as well as their own ; which 
false notion, the convexity of the hill, and the in- 
teryention of the enemy, prevented them, from ha- 
jng disproved. 

^ There was now presented the strange spectacle 
-pf two armies, in each of which the right wing was 
fBuccessful, and the left the reverse : the clansi 
under the Earl of Mm*, were now winning exactly 
.the same partial victory* which Argyle has bee^ 
described as having won at the other extremity ojf 
the long-extended battle. His Lordship pursued 
,the retreating regiments for half fm hour, killing 
great numbers, and taking many more prisoners. 
At length, when he had driven them to Comtowi^ 
a little village near Stirling, he received intelli- 
gence of the disaster which bad befallen his Iptt 
wing, and found it necessary to return to the field 
of battle. Having thrown his men into something 
like order, he marched back to the top of what is 
called the Stony Hill of Kippendavie, where h^ 
took up his position, with the intention of waiting 
till he should receive an account of his left wing- 
By this time three foot regiments, .which origi- 
pa&y formed the right of the Duke of Argyle's 
first line, and which were not attacked by the 
Highlanders, had marched northward to support 
his Grace's squadrons. If the clans had imme* 
(diately gone in pursuit of that bo4y» it might have 
easily been cut off. tJnfortunately^ the Earl oif 

Jlar, in his ignorance of the circumstances which 
ad taken place on his left, did not well know 
what to do. Fearing that some strange ambus- 
cade was liud for his destruction, he remained on 
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ilje top of the hiil till towards ihe ei^ening ; WKto 
at length the Dnke of Argyle made his appear* 
ance on the high road by the bottom of the *hi})» 
along which he seemed to be passing back to 
Dunblane. The royalist troops, even those cool* 
manded by General Wightman, were now madh 
exliausted. They were also less than a half of the 
numbers which still clustered around Mar^ Of 
course, he might hare easily finished his victory 
by descending upon them. Instead of making any 
such attempt, howerer, he quietly wwted till they 
had all deliberately swept round the bottom of th6 
hill, and entered Dunblane ; a mistake which Ge- 
neral Wightman acknowledges, in his despatch to 
"St James's, to have been the very salvation of tho 
royal army. A Highlander, stung with indigna^ 
tion at the inactivity of his General, could not 
help exclaiming at that moment, '^ Oh, for an hour 
of Dundee ! '* his mind being probably employed 
in conceiving the very different line of conduct 
which the hero of Killiecranky would have follow- 
ed under such circumstances, 
c The Duke of Argyle was afterwards almost as- 
vfmch blamed as Mar for his conduct at Sheriffmuii'* 
It was smd of him, thitt he was a better Christiaii 
than a General, for he did not let his left hand 
know what his right was doing. But he shoiM' 
be held exculpated from this accusation. He had 
in reality made an attempt to inform his left wing 
of the success of his right; but the aide-dn-cam^- 
h^ fallen in passing along the lines, being in<> 
TOlved probably in the sanguinary charge of ithe- 
Highlanders. It may be adked, why he attached 
himself exclusively to one division of his anny^ 
asd why he conceived it nocessary to enter per* 
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^90aidly into the contest. Bat those who make 
such demands should recollect, that the manage- 
meiit of armies was not then reduced to such a 
^stem of concert and unity as now, and also that 
m a partisan warfare of this kind, his Grace might 
think it necessary to follow the custom of the 
country by heading the charge. He has also been 
flamed for pushing the enemy too far, when 
there was so much need for his exertions else- 
Vbere. But it is represented in his favour, that» 
if he had slackened the pursuit of the insurgents 
^r » minute, they would have returned upon 
him with increased confidence, and he would have 
h|ul the whole of his work to do over again. It 

SIS not till he had fairly beat them over the Allan, 
owned a great number in the stream, and caused 
BQost of the Highlanders to run away in perfect 
despair, that he found it possible to recruit the ve- 
hemence of the pursuit. So soon as he had achiev- 
^ all thisy and was informed of the disaster of his 
left wing, he did every thing that he could do un- 
der the circumstances, to remedy the misfortune of 
die day. He immediately dressed his own fatigued 
troops, joined them in the fashion of a little army 
with General Wightman's foot, and then retuxiied 
with caution, but, at the same time, with, nnimf- 
paired resoli^on, to reconnoitre what yet remained 
^f the enemy. Somebody happened to observe to 
Iiim, on march, that he greatly feared they had not 
won a complete victory ; the DukQ only answered 
in the words of an old song, (one called" t^e Bob 
^f Dunblane, " and which, therefbi:e, b&i i^ local 
application), " Why, 

If it was na weel bobbit^ weel bobbit, wed bobbit» 
: U it was oawtel bobbit, we'Uhffa^ It fig^Q." 
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On coming, however, near the bottom' of the hflf 
on which Mar had drawn np the clans, he saw it 
would be impossible to act on the offensive ; the 
enemy having at once a strong position, and a 
greatly superior force. He conceived it necessary 
for defence, to draw his own meagre and exhausted 
battalions behind some enclosures, which he found 
in the neighbourhood of a £EUin-house, near the 
bottom of a hill. He waited there for some time, 
expecting the Highland legions to descend u^on 
him every moment ; in which case he had prepared 
two cannons to play upon them when they came 
near, the foot to 6re over the waUs when they ^me 
nearer, and lastly, as the guns fired a second time, 
the horse were to dash into the breach, and make 
a desperate effort to repel the enemy. But Mtir 
had fortunately mistaken the nature of his prepara- 
tions, and, fearing some insidious design, had al* 
ready begun to send away his rearmost ranks in 
another direction. When the Djife heard their 
bagpipes receding from the^ opposite side of die 
hill, and saw the men themselves gradually disap- 
pear from its brow, he withdrew towards Dunblane, 
glad to postpone the decision of the contest till 
next day, more especially as the night was now 
beginning to set in. Still, however, apprehensive 
of some renewed attack from the enemy, he formed 
his troops several times, at convenient places, on 
the way to Dunblane, and held himself, for a cer- 
tain space, in readiness to fight. Even when he 
at length reached the town, he did not permit Ub 
men to take quarters. He pitched them on the 
fields which lay betwixt the town and'the field of 
batttoi and caused them to rest all night on their 
anna. He was there rejoined, at five in liie after- 
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imoDy by the didcoBi&ted pairt of km amy avder 
<3«Beral Wlvithaiir. 

Mar bad» la the meantioK, retireii to ^e Roaisii 
Camp at Ardoch, wbere he bivouacked far the 
iugbt. As his position was thus mttefa further 
from the field of battle than that of the royal' army, 
k BHist be allowed that be permitted himself to be 
4B0re disconcerted by the events of the day than 
•Argyle, and, by consequence, that be bad the worst 
of the battle. 

Ai!gyle made this matter still clearer next mom^ 
^9* hy reappearing on the field witb bis piqnet- 
f[iiard so early as tbe break of day ; whereas. Mar 
-never agam looked near it. All the trophies of 
victory, moreover, remained with tberoyidist Ge^ 
neraL He bad taken three standards, incktding 
tber royal one called ** tbe Restoration ; " thirteen 
•pain of coioars, four pieces of cannon, seven wag>* 
•gons,. and ofie siWer trumpet. ^ Nearly tbe whole 
•week of tbe battle fell into his hands, inclucfing a 
•great quantity of muskets^ plaids, and broadsworda^ 
fii whiek last many had silver cases for the bandi 
He had gained every advantage but that of being 
«ble to follow up the partial victory of tbe preced- 
ing day, with a second attack or with a pursuit. 
'The numbers and condition of bis men were quite 
kiadeqiiate for any such movement; and, while 
Mar fell back upon Perth, be judged it expedient 
to retire to Stirling. 

. The loss sustained by tbe two armies was per- 
4ntps pretty eqnally balanced, when their eompara- 
.tite uumhers were taken into account* The in*- 
'aargents are vaguely supposed to have had about 
sevoB hnndred slain, including the Eact of Stiatbp 
... T . ... 8 
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morey die Captain of Clanmialdy and other per« 
sons of distinction. Nearly two hundred were 
made prisonerB, and sent to Stirling; in which 
number there were Lord Stratballany Drommond 
of Logie-Drummondy Walkinshaw of Barrafield, 
and eighty other gentlemen. The Doke of Argyle 
took a great many more priaonera, in the course oi 
his engagement with Mar's left wing ; bat, not har 
ying men to guard them in the rear, they after- 
wards rejoined their friends : thus, both the Eail 
of Panmnre and Robertson of Struan were, at one 
time, in the hands of the enemy, but afterwards 
rescued* The royal army had exactly two hnn* 
dred and ninety men killed, a hundred and eigfaty- 
seren wounded, and a hundred and thirty-three 
taken prisoners. ^ Among the slain was the Eari 
of Forfiar, a scion of the house of Douglas, and an 
experienced officer. He had led on Morison's reg^ 
ment in the absence of its commander ; but, foil- 
ing into the hands of the Highlanders, h'lb impru- 
dently resisted them till he had got sixteen broad- 
aword wounds, besides a pistol-shot in his knee ; 
of; which he died some days after at Stirling* 

Out of the yarious bodies of troops which com* 
posed the Earl of Mars army, the MacDonald 
regiments, on the right wing, behaved, by many 
degrees, the best. These men had undertaken, b»> 
fnre coming upon the field, to beat all that should 
be opposed to them ; and they certainly did what 
they promised. Next to them, in point of beha* 
▼iour, may be. placed the gentlemen of the Pertb- 
shire and Angus squadrons, who made so gallant a 
resistance to the heavy repeated chargea of the 
Duke of Aigyle 8 horse. It cannot be said of any 
other portion of the army that it behaved vwy weU» 
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0r even mth a moderate deg^e of good conduct. 
The Earl of Seaforth's men all fled, except those 
who were natives of Kintail. ■ The MacPhenons 
stood heside the contest, without ever drawing a 
•word or firing a gun. The Camerons, the Gor* 
. dons, and the Stuarts of Appin, on seeing^ the hone 
beat hack hy the Duke of Argyle, hroke away with^ 
out making any effort whatever; which was the 
reason that General Wightman had three entire 
regiments to lead up to the support of the Duke's 
horse. It must he mentioned, however, that in: 
general it was only the canaille of these clans who 
misbehaved ; the gentlemen and . officers mostly 
joining with courage in the active fight on one wing 
or other. The Earl of Marischal's horse, and other 
squadrons at the right wing of the insurgent army, 
were blamed for not acting with sufficient vigour 
i^ainst Whitham's horse, and for permitting that 
craven part of the royal army to retire widi the 
principal standard as a trophy. 

The battle of Sherifimuir caused the Earl of 
Mar to lose a great number of the clans. It had 
been said of them, that they would desert his camp 
in three cases :— If they were long without being 
brought to action, they would tire and go home ; 
if they fought and were victorious, they would 
plunder and go home; if they fought and were 
beaten, they would run away and go home. They 
now left him from a complication of all these rea- 
sons, and because they did not think that their 
Lowland allies had acted well in the late engage- 
ment. 

Among those who retired were the Camerons. 
This clan, usually so brave, went home, partly 
•ashamed at their own indecisive conduct, and part- 
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If diagnated by lihe ^Aneral temiAt of the day. It 
is Beflatfi^y dbat, on r«aobing dieir naiive .countiy, 
tfae youmgdiief of Lochiel> wko had kd tliesi eut 
on thii 4ice88ioD, CMdeaFoiued, £or a long time, to 
coneeai the ^naiit «f iiw day from iiia latber ; bekig 
aabamed ito tell that old. gray okieftaiii, who had 
fought for tha hoyse of fitaart from the days 4>f 
Cromweily and always nuntaiQed tlie honour Af his 
naaoe, that the day lisd at last come, when the 
Camarens did not acMfOftt thamseLres like tbeir &• 
thers,^' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

AFFAIR OF PRESTON, AND SUPPRESSION OF 
THE INSURRECTION IN ENGLAND. 



Let them come ; 



Thev come like sacrifices in their trim^ 
And to the fire««yed maid of smoky war. 
All hot, and bleeding, will we offer them. 

jr. Heniy IF. Part J. 

Thb southern party of insurgents were represented, 
at the end of the fourth chapter, as on the point of 
mTading England by the western border, with the 
hope of raising the numerous Catholics and other 
Jacobites of Lancashire. It now remains lo show 
the fortune which they met with in their enter- 
prise. 

They entered England on the 1st of NoTomber, 
and quartered for the first night at Brampton, a 
market-town in Cumberland, where they proclaim- 
ed the Chevalier, and raised the money which was 
collected for the excise on malt and ale. Hera 

2y 
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Mr Foreter opened a commission which he had 
receiredy on the march, from the Earl of Mar, em- 
poweriag him to act as General in England. The 
whole anny was, at tins time, very much fatigued, 
in consequence of the forced marches of tlw last 
fi^e days, during which they had proceeded no less 
than a hundred miles. 

As they advanced next day to Pouith, they 
learned that the Passe Comitatm had been assem- 
bled, to the number of twelve or fourteen thousand 
men, with the design of meeting them on Penrith- 
Moor ; and this enormous force was headed by the 
Sheriff of the county, by Lord Lonsdale, and by the 
Bishop of Carlisle. Almost immediately after, they 
were informed that the posse had broken up and 
dispersed ; the rustics who composed it being found 
totally incapable of braving a host, which their ima- 
ginations had previously invested with' all . kinds 
of drea4fal attributes. The insurgents, who im- 
mediately set themselves to punne and seize the 
fugitives, took a considerable quantity of anns, 
horses, and other things useful to them, exclusive 
of a prodigious number of pitohfoiks, whii^ the 
lower order of the nien had thrown away in their 
#ight« Finding no use for thm pris<mei8, ^y 
soon gave them their tliberty ; a kindness wliicfa the 
obliged party repaid by shouting, '^ God save King 
JamiBs^ and prosper his merstfiil army ! '" At Pen- 
rith, where they arrived that night, they found a 
supper, which had been prepared for the Bishop and 
his followers, and which they probably thowght the 
best pact of the spoils of the day. 

Penrith was then a populous and wealthy town, 
so that the insurgents, if so indmed, nilg^t>have 
done it much mjury. They were prevented efifec- 
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tnaUy frMD taking «ay ateasnres cgaiuBt U, by «om6 
fii the more cespei^ble inbabitaDts, who had pr^ 
Tiouslf made a resolutioii to treat them, Irom the 
£»t, with civility. Some indindoaU^-it is not 
recorded of what penuasioo-^attempted to get 
Mr Forster 8 permission to bum or pull down a 
^Presbyterian meeting-hoose ; but he firmly rejiset- 
ed their request, observing, that he intended to 
gain by dem^icy, and not by cmeUy. ' iStrange 
to sayi the High Charoh mania had recently «ai^ 
4ed many sach yiolent proceedings in yarious towtiB 
throughout England. 

They marched next day to Appleby, where they 
•layed two days to rest. The march had hitherto 
been very severe upon the Highland foot, notwith- 
standing that the English horse liad canried their 
arms most of the way. 

A clergymen of the joajoe of Gwyn, who ae- 
companied the expedition, is stated to have tak^ 
. very et»nge way of exhibiting his ze<J dimDg 
the march. At every chnrch which occtured on 
the way, he carefully scratched out King George's 
name hom the prayer-books, snbstituling that df 
the Ohevalier in a nice hand, resembling print, sb 
that the proprietors of the volumes could scarcely 
perceive the alteration. 

Having proclaimed the Chevalier at Appleby, 
and also raised the public m<mey, they marched, 
mi the 5ith, to Kendal, and from Kendal, next 
day, to Kirby Lonsdale. Though they had tfatfs 
traversed ike two populous counties of Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland, they had as yet been join- 
ed by only one or two of the twenty thousand Cifc. 
thoHcs whom the Nofthumbrian insuigentshad ex- 
pected ; an aecession which was moce than cwbi- 
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leriMlaiiced by the defectton of sevealeeR Teviot* 
dale gentlemen al Penrith. Now» hmvevery tbef 
received a few of the Catholic gentlemen of Laki- 
caafaire. They were also cheered for a moment, on 
next day*8 march, by learning that the CheTmiier 
had been proclaimed at Manchester, and that the 
gentry of the country in that direction seemed in 
general determined to join them. 

Their next remove was to Lancaster, where 
they released some of their friends from the comi- 
ty gaol ; in particular, Thomas Syddal, who had 
headed the Manchester mob, on a late occasion, 
when it pulled down a dissenting chapel. On Wed- 
neaday, the 9th of November, after having spent 
two days atl4U(icaster, and received some aoceo- 
sions of force, they set out for Preston, designing 
to possess themselves of Wanrington Bridge, and 
afifcerwards to fall in upon Liverpool. In anticipa- 
tion of their intentions^ General Willes, who bad 
veceived an order from the Government to draw 
some forces together, and proceed against the re- 
bels, rendezvoused at Warrington Bridge ; the ci- 
taz&n of Liverpool at the same time making ac- 
tive preparadons to defend themselves. It was 
unfortunate for the insurgents, that their Wesi-of- 
England friends had raised so many local diotnr- 
banoes during the past year, as the Government 
had been thereby induced to send, more troops to 
this than to any other district of EnglancL Theae 
troops were now lying scattered jqn the neii^boaF- 
ing towns of Manchester, Chester, Birminghaas, 
Stafford, Wolverhampton, ready to be amassed in- 
to, a little army for their destruction. 

General Caipenter was in the meantiBHi appri- 
aad of the direetion which the insuigisnts had ta- 



k«Q ; aoi) thou^ his 'troops were excessttely Ik* 
tigiie«k with tbeir late long marches, and he htm-* 
mM indisposed, he lost no dme in advancing iram 
Nesrcasde, to renew the chase he had so mme^ 
eessaiily abandoned. Willes learned at Newcastle, 
«n the 6th, that Carpenter was at Duiteni ; and 
he immediately sent an express to hasten and ^^ 
reot his march. 

On Friday the 1 1th, jnst as the insm^ents had 
tsicen poseessionof Preston, GeneralWUies left Man<« 
eheater for Wigan, taidog with him four segimcnta 
ef dragoons and one of foot, the last being the corps 
which has been already introduced to the 'notice 4>l 
the leader under the title of ^* the Cameroniaos. *' 
At Wigan, i;i^ere he arrived that aliening, he was 
jained hy Pitt's negiment of dragoons, which had 
been there quartered, and also by fitanhopeV^ 
wMeh, having been disposed at Preston, bad ne^ 
eessariLy retired to Wigan on the approach of tba 
insurgents. Fiive of t^ese six horse regiment^ 
Wynne 8, Honeywood's, Mnnden's, Drainer's, and 
Stanlmpe's had been raised within the year, to aa^ 
swer theemergiBncies of GorernmeDt. But, thosf^ 
tbe men were thns very raw, their officers wero 
generally men of experience. 

Willes bad intelligence at Wigan, that General 
Carpenter woaJd advance to Preston next day, 
and abo that the insurgents were lingering there, 
inth the intention, apparently, of sustaining his 
attack* He thereforo mardied forward to Pres^ 
tan next morning. 

The insurgents had been joined, at Preston, by 
almost all the Catholic gentry of the neighboun- 
boody amonntiag, with their tenants;, to^abont twelve 
faaadred. The mass of the reemits were indeed 
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mere rustics, and very imperfedly armed ; some, 
baving swords and no muskets,' others muskets 
and no swords, while a great number had onlf 
pitchforks, or no weapons at all. Fonter, wlio 
was perfectly ignorant of war and its necessities,* 
thought that Willes would never be able to hct 
him, since his force had been so much increased. 
But the more experienced Macintosh entertailKA 
a very di£Ferent notion. *^ Are these the feUows 
that ye intend to fight Willes with ? " he said, in 
dmsion to Forster, as he pointed through a win-> 
dow to a pack of louts who passed along the 
street. ** Gude faith, man, an ye had ten tbonH 
sand of them, I would engage to beat the wMe 
with a squadron of Willes's dragoons. " ' 

On the evening of Friday the 1 1th, Forstor was 
for the first tkne made aware of General WiHea's 
intention, by a letter which a friend of the cause 
had sent to the Earl of Derwentwater. The in- 
tdUgenceis said to have dispirited him very m«ch, 
80 as almost to unfit him for his commands He 
sent the letter to Lord Kenmure, the head of Ae 
Scottish portion of the army. Kenmure imme- 
diately gathered a few of his cHef officers, with 
whom he repaired to Forster's lodgings,- to hold a 
general coubciL^ To their great surprise, they 
found the General gone to bed, and that although 
it was still an eariy hour. However, a comicil 
being held, ■ it was determined to send out an ad- 
vanced party of horse towards Wigan, to plant 
strong guards at Derrin and Ribble Bridges,- aad 
to get die whole army in readiness to fight at die 
ehOTtest notice. ^ 

It seems to be generally allowed, diat, if liie 
iasurgents had contested the pass of Ribble Bridge 
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mibh G^nierftl Willes, at the aame time that thejr 
reodered two adjacent fords impassable by the or* 
^naiy meanS} they might have easily stood their 
ground, and eyen periiaps destroyed the royal 
army^ Forster was ui^fortunately inspired with 
an idea that '* the body of the town was the secu- 
rity of the anny, " and had already resolred to 
abandon all exterior defences^ ' 

Next forenoon, when it was known that Willes' 
troops were advancing towards the bridge, Forster 
commanded the guard of a hondred HighlanderSy 
which the council had placed there under Far* 
ifuharson of Invercauld, to retire into the town* 
He, at the same time, withdrew a company of gen- 
tlemen who had taken up a most advantageooa 
post in Sir Heory Haughton's house, near the ex- 
tremity of the town, corresponding with the bridge. 

Between the bridge and the town, a space of 
about half a mile, the road ran along a deep way^ 
betwixt two high banks, the tops of which were 
enrmounted by strong hedges. Cromwell, in mak* 
log an advance to Preston, similar to what Willes 
was about to make, had here experienced great 
difficulty ; the enemy throwing down large stones 
upon his men from the tops of the banks, one of 
which stones would have destroyed himself, if he 
bad not forced his horse to leap into a quicksand; 
Willes, who was surprised to find the bridge un* 
(lefended, at once supposed that the insurgents 
had preferred the opportunity of assaUing his men 
by an ambuscade from behind these hedges ; and 
be took the greatest care, on approaching them, to 
ascertain if ^ey were lined. On finding that they 
were not, be could only 'form the idea tJbat the in- 
fiiuigeats had evacuated the town altogether^ and 



wefe eBdoftvOnriag, by fovced lAtffcbes^ to atHi 
ba^k into ScotlaDd. ^ 

• He WB8 soon inforined of tke ^al state of ^o 
ease ; winch was, simply, that Forster bad d«»#m 
nA his men into the centre of the town, and barri- 
caded the four principal streets. The English 
Geaartfl then rode forward, and took a survey of 
the defences. He found that the streets were not 
balficaded at the extreoaities towards the fields, 
but a good way up, near the centre of the town ; 
fipprehensions havii^ been appu'ently: entertained 
thfitt he might overpower them by sending bis men 
through the nomerojie lanes at those parts of the 
streety and thjl^r^o^iittg in rear ef their defeaeea. 
The men, he learned, were disposed not osly on 
the barricades, but also in the bouses near them, 
fmd especially in all, the houses which, from their 
forming the .eomera of lanes, presented two aides 
towards the expected assailants. 
< The disposition of the insurgents, it mat be al- 
lowed, was very judicious, supposing |haA it was 
^te impossible to defend the bridge over the 
Ribblev The gentlemen volunteers, both Eaglish 
and Scottish, were drawn . up in a body in the 
churchyard, under the command of Kenaiure, 
Mthisdale, Wintoun, and Derwent water; 'the last 
stripped to his shirt, and incessantly employed in 
cheering the men, both by presents ef money and 
,worda of encouragement. It was to be the ebief 
duty oi this galknt band to support- Brigadier 
Macintosh, who was posted at a barrier bek>w the 
chorch. Lord Charles Murray, third soa ef the 
X)uke of Athole, was placed, with a party of High- 
landers, at the barrier of a street which led o«t to 
the fields. The Mfuclntpsh elan was disposed en- 
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liieat a wiadni^ on tbe road to Lanc^Mr. And 
the gentlemen of Teviotdale, Berwickshire, and 
Nortbamberland, with some of the Earl of Strath* 
wore 9 regiment, were stationed, under the oom- 
vaand of Mi^r Miller and Mr Douglas, at a bar- 
rier on the road towards Liverpool. 

To make the assault with more effect, General 
Willes determined to attack only two pf these 
points of defence at once. Having, therefore, di- 
vided his troops into two parties, one under Bri- 
gadier Dormer, and the other under Brigadier 
Honey wood, and having selected two particular 
barriers as those most proper to be assailed, he 
gave the order to fall on» about eleven o'clock in 
%be forenoon. 

, Tbe first attack was made by Brigadier Honey- 
woody upon the barrier defended by Old Borlum. 
Five different companies of dismounted trooperSi 
€me from eaeh of- five regiments, were led on to 
ihis attack, which they performed with great re- 
ajolution* Dashing into the street commanded by 
the barricade, they made directly up to that de- 
f(Bnce^ endeavouring to fire the houses as they ad- 
Tancedf and discharging shot at every point where 
they could perceive an enemy. The insurgents 
poured a destructive fire upon them from the bar- 
rier, and also from the adjacent bouses ; but, 
though a great number fell, they continued for a 
^oasiderable time in the street. When every other 
Uttompt had failed to make a lodgement near the 
banierf the Cameronian regiment wa^ led by its 
Uentenant-colonel, Lord Forrester, .through a lane 
mhiek debouched upon the street, close to that 
point. Lcffd Forrester, a singularly brave man, 
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trM-MDMelf the fint to appear before the dreadid 
fertifitiation. He rode into the empty street, with 
Ma drawn aword in his hand ; deliberately ap- 
proached the barrier, to snnrey it ; and then coolly 
tetired^ amidst a shower of balls, some of whieh 
gnused his person. Having thos animated his 
men, he brought them up to the point of the bar- 
ricade, and gave them diiections to fire upon these 
who msimed it. He at the same time sent a 
party across the street, to take possession of a 
Very tall house, from which he rightly belieyed 
that he should be able to annoy the enemy* TUs 
portion of WiUes' forces succeeded during the af*^ 
ternoon, in making some other advantageous lodge- 
ments ; but its main body retired at last for the 
night, baring lost a considersble number of ine% 
and produced upon the whole little impresaioii on 
the enemy. 

' The regiment nnd«r Brigadier Dormer waaaot 
more successful. They marched up with great 
resolution, and bore for a long time the aevseve and 
well-aimed fire of the insurgents. But they were 
at last obliged, like their compaaionsy to ratbe 
with- considen^le loss. During the ewemag of 
{Saturday, and all the subsequent night, Willea' 
-troops kept up an almost incessant pbtooning at 
the posts of the besieged. 

Next morning, Sunday, November 13th» the 
same day on which the battle of Sherifimoir was 
fought, General Carpenter arrived with his foftMSy 
imd greatly brightened the prospects <^ the royalist 
party. Wiltes immediately proceeded to expiafat 
•his disposttionB to Carpenter, and then efieied to 
iresign the chief command to him, as be was the 
superior officer. Carpenter, however, was ao wd 
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p lomcd with what had been doiie» that he rrfteed 
to accept what WiUes offered ; obeerviag, that' hd 
ought to have the glory of finislwig the tBsky ainee 
be had the merit of comnieiicuig it. With the to* 
creased forces 'which Ayillee now had under 'fab 
eommand, the town was immectiately invested on 
OTery side, and more A)rmidable prepaiitions wove 
made for a renewed assault. 

Forster, howetrer, completely lost hearty on see* 
ing Carpenter's troops added to those who former* 
l]r threatened him ; and, about two 4>'clock that 
frflemoon, he sent out his principal adriser, Colonel 
OjLburgh, to ask terms of surrender. This siep^ 
it must be observed, was taken without the ad- 
vice, and even without the knowledge^ of the lead* 
Jng men in the army : it was the result alone of 
die timidity of Forster himself, Lord Widdringtoo^ 
Colonel Oxburgh, and some others. The Higk> 
landers, instead of entertaining any such notiona 
«t the moment, were agitating a proposal for break* 
ing through the King's troops, sword in hand,* and 
them endeavouring to regain their native .country* 
They were indeed so adverse to the idea of a swv 
-lender, 4iat, according to the report of' a per^n 
present with them that day, they would have laxir 
^questionably shot Colonel Oxbuigh as he- was 
passing out to the royalists^ if they had been aware 
of his errand. 

When Oxbuigh was first introduced to Genend 
Witles, he experienced a reception very diilerrat 
:^oi& what he had expected. Instead of finding 
the General eager to make a bargain, as cireum- 
ataoces had led him to hope, he hioiself'Was with 
4ifficulty.peimitted to make a proposal. WUlea 
tM him that he would not treat with rebels.: they 



hM'kilM a grest nnmber tif his Majedt/ii flU^^ 
jectd, atid tfaey must expect to tindergo Uie sttrile 
litte. Oicbargh used many entrealiies, and obtesV 
ed the General, as a roan of bonofir and «A officer^ 
to show 4nercy to pfeople that were witKng to sul^ 
Mit. WilHs then condesecnded to say, that,' if 
tfiey would lay down their ^rms, and surrender 
themselves prisoners at discretion, he wotdd pi%i- 
vent the "soldi^ from cutting them in pieces till 
fiirtber orders. For the consideration of this of> 
fer^ he proposed to allow* an hour. Oxhnrg^ ino^ 
mediately retmrn^, and reported the result of fats 
mis^on. It is not known what' efiect it produced 
upon the minds of those who heard it. But, b^ 
fore the hour was expired, Mr DMzlel, brother of 
the Earl of Camwath, wste s^nt out to inqt^ 
whint terms General Wiiies would aH6w to Wk 
coantrymen in particular. Willes answered,' ffitlt 
he W0t]d pre no other t^rms tihan thodie tMMy 
offered through Colonel OxbUrgh. DaJsiel ihhh 
requested that his constituents might he allowed 
d!l seven o'clock* next morning to consider tiie- best 
method of delivering themselves up. The Gene- 
ral said that he might do so, on condition theft 
the/ should give him satisfectory hostages against 
theilr throwing up new intrenchments, or suffering 
any of their number to esoipe. Dltlziel havinj^ 
expressed no hesitation on this score, General W«^ 
les llent Colonel Cotton back with him to town, 
to %ring out the hostages. 

The Earl of Derwentwater, and Macintosh of 
Borlnm, being selected for this service, Colonel 
Cotton soon aUcer rettnned to his GetNoraf 4 todt^ 
having previously received the parole Of ail the 
i^obletoien and gentlemen, that they would observe 
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thm proposed oondttiotts. Dnruig that afteniomi» 
the most violent disputes, raged amongst the van- 
iftut coinponent parts of the insoigent force. The 
Hi^landers, enraged to the last degree at the di»« 
hnooiir about to^be brought upon them, were in a 
state of absolute mutiny* Several individnak were 
kitted, and a great many more wounded, in the 
conrse of their disturbances. As for Mr Forster, 
if t he had appeared on the street, he would have 
been slain, though he had had a hundred lives. 
An attempt, was made upon his life, even in hie 
own chamber. A Mr Murray, who had entered 
tojremonsuiite against the surrender, was so en- 
raged as to fire a pistol at him, the ball of which 
woidd certainly, have pierced his body, had not Mr 
Batten, bis chaplain, struck up the arm of the in* 
tending assasHn, just at the moment of the dis* 
cbaige. 

- Next morning, at seven, Forster sent a messen* 
gar toGreneral Wittes, informing him that the gen- 
llfimen. assembled in Preston were disposed to sub- 
mit according to the terms proposed. Brigadier 
MadBteeh, one of the two hostages, was ip the 
tent when. this message was delivered, and could 
not help remarking, 'diat he did not believe the 
Scots would yield on such terms. They were 
people, he said, of desperate fortunes; and he^ 
who had been a soldier himself, knew what it was 
to be a prisoner at discretion. ** Th«i go back to 
your people again,*' exdaimed Willes; " and I 
will attack your town, and not spare a man of 
you. " Macintosh went into the town, as desir- 
ed ; but immediately came back with an assurance 
that Lord Kenmure and the rest of the Soota 
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would sQcrender oa lifae same tenna with the Enir- 

The English anny then anteced Preston in two 
detachments, and meedng in the market-phice, 
where the whole of the insurgents were assem- 
btedy took possession of their armsy and foimaUy 
made them prisoners. Among the captives were 
serenty-fire Engtish, and a hnndred and forty* 
three Scottish noblemen and gentlemeny .all of 
whom were disposed under goards in the pi3ne4ial 
inns. The common meu^ amounting in all to fonr- 
teen hundred, whereof a thousand .were Scotchi 
were confined in the church. It might have been 
expected) from the great accessions they had re» 
ceived during the last few days^ that there would 
have been wore prisoners ; but, probably, many of 
the rustic^ had made their escape during the day 
of the blockade, or were not dlstingnish^d by the 
soldiers at the surrender* Seventeen of their nnm- 
her had. been killed in die defence ; while, of the 
assailants, there were between sixty and seventy 
killed, aad as many more wounded. 

Xhus ended, with a most humiliating surrender,- 
one grand division of the inauxcectian of 1715. ' 
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CHAPTER VU. 

ARRIVAL OP THE CHEVALIER IN SCOTLAND. 

And I shall sing a ranting sang, 
Hiat day our King comes ow«r the water. 

Xacfy K&tWt LametU. 

The partial defeat of Sberiffmnir, and the abso- 
hito rendi^Mi of Preaton, were not the onl^ inja«> 
tiea which the Jacobite cause sustained at the i»> 
lal pmot of time now under view. Almost on the 
mmie day with hoth of these unhappy incidental 
the insurgent garrison of Inverness was rodsoed 
by the \Vliiggish clans, under Duncan Forbes of 
Cnltoden and Lord Lovad ; the last of .whom had 
recently seen fit to appear on the government sidf^ 
for the purpose of establishing his somewhat que»* 
tionable tttle against the pretensions of a lady 
whose husband had joined the opposite intereal^ 
The loss of Inverness was of great consequence 
to the insurgents ; for it caused the Earl of Sea** 
forth and die Marquis of Hnntly to leave liie 
camp with most of their men, in order to protect 
their respective countries from the new garrison ; 
and it supplied the enemy with a sort of pomt^*- 
appuit by which to annoy and check all the in- 
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Bnrreciieiiaiy movemento from the North. Among 
other results which it produced, was the deaerticMi 
of the greater part of the dan Fraser. These mea 
had come in a considerable numher, under Mr 
Mackenzie of Fraserdale, (the hoshand of SybiUa 
Fraser, who claimed the title of Lovat), being no 
doubt induced to do so, at once by their own in- 
clinations, and by supposing their conduet to be 
agreeable to the male representatire of thdr fami- 
ly. But when they learned that that personage 
appeared in arms on the opposite score, they in« 
stantly left Mr Mad£enzie*s service, and entned 
that of Lord Lorat ; the clanni&h principle, as the 
world remarked at the time, being thus q>proTed 
as superior to every other in the mind of a High- 
lander. 

The Earl of Mar's army seems to have been 
reduced about one half, in consequenee of theae 
various disasters. At the same time, the Duke of 
Aigyle was re*inforced at Stirii£g by several thou- 
sand Dutch troops, who had landed in.l&Bglaad 
about the middle of Norember, and wore imnae- 
diately forwarded to him. 

It was indeed apparent, as the Whig writers ve- 
maiked, that, whether the battle of Sheriflfaiuir 
was or was not a victory to the Dvke of Aigyle^ 
it was at least a victory to King Geoige. Mar 
Bright contend as he pleased for. this honour ; but» 
even allowing that he waa the victor, what kind of 
a triumph waa it, whieh had caused half of lua 
troops to desert, and obliged himself to give up 
the object for which he had advanced, that of 
marchmg across the Forth? It was ludiorouriy 
remariced, that one more such victCKy wouM ex* 
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adiy lefei^e 'hitn vmheot a sitigle mnn, flnd periiapB 
mtfke iMfnself fly the kingdom. 

But, ID' truth, Mar was liy no means tnsensftle 
to the ctisadyantages arising from the fight: he on* 
\y thought it necessary to boast as much as p09- 
filble, ib order to sustain the spirits of bis friends. 
He stiir entertained hopes that the Duke of' Gr- 
mond woiiid produce a grand dirersibh in England^ 
or at least that the landing of the CheTalier, wMch 
w»*>daily expected, would bring out a multitude 
who had not as 3ret deokffed themselves. To keep 
his force in heart till either of these events, he ei^ 
deAroured,' by all poissible means,* to impress the 
{Miblfc with an idea that he had gained the battle 
of HHieriffniuir, and that he was now in a more 
flourishing condition than ever. ' His boasts, m 
reaHtjr, were loud, preeisely in the ratio of his 
Jesus'; and, strange to say, at the very time whilst 
he was issiring confident proclamations, and infi»* 
ted> fiiiec6!lnts of his strength, he formed the resoi- 
Ivtion: of retreating from Perth whenever Argyln 
should march against it, and even began to make 
overtures to the royalist general for a capitula^ 
tioii« 

It Is true, that the men who deserted him were 
obtefly those who had distinguished themselves i 

least at Sheriimw, while the remainder compre- | 

heUded nearly the whole clans, and aU the good 
oiffit^rs. Nor was there any want of courage or 
zeal in the army as thus reduced. The Highhoid 
dbleis, who all remained, unanimously pressed for 
a second battle, offering to make the first charge 
at 'the head of their men. Gordon, Hamilton, and 
E^li!b,' th^ three prihdpal ofiioers, were of the 
same mind, and displayed an equal readiness to 
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expoie Aemsdviit. ** If we hare not yel gaiiied 
a ▼icUny^ " said General Hamilton^ at a coanefl of 
Hfw held immediately after the hattle, ** we ought 
to fight Ai^le once-a-week tiU we make it 
one. " » 

Bvt the hrurery of these men was destimid'to 
be utterly thrown away upon their genendt whom 
the issue of the battle of Sherifimoir had eouHn- 
eed more firmly than ever of the trath of his go* 
▼eming maximi that he could not hope for sneoess 
in battle without an enormously superior force. It 
is also to be obserred, that, although a certaU 
portion of his troops were thus eager for active 
warftoe, there was another which joined him in 
adroca^g the expediency of delay* There wtfe 
even a considerable number at this juncture, who^ 
conceiving that things were not favourable to tMr 
enterfHTise at present, and supposing that they could 
eanly renew it at a more auspicious tiaw, propo- 
sed in secret whispers that they should treat with 
the Duke of Argyle for an amnesty with the go^ 
vemmttit* 

We have the authority of a Journal publirted 
with Mar's sanction in France, for stating that this 
last party was a numerous one, so .eariy as the 
time when they received intelligenoe of the reduc* 
tio^of Preston. At that time, says the jour- 
nalist, *' some, who had been caballing privately 
before, began to speak openly of capitulating with 
the enemy, and found others more easily to join 
with them." Eariy in December, according to 
the same authority, " those who were for capitii- 
lating with the enemy, pressed the £ari of Mar eo 
hard to consent to it, that, to prevent some |»eople 
from makiog private separate treatfes^ wb^sh ho 
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ibiiiid they were ftbout, " he was at hut forced to 
comply with thiem to a certain extent. Through 
the Conntese of Murray, who was aunt to the 
Duke of Argyle, 3 he begged that nobleman to 
inform him if he had power to treat with the gen- 
tlemen then in arms at Perth. Aigyle answered, 
tfith great civilityy that he had not power to treat 
^th them in a body, but that he would write to 
court to request an enlargement of his commission 
to that extent. The reply sent from the insurgent 
camp was, that, when he should let them know he 
possessed sufficient power to enter into a treaty, 
they would make their propositions. 

The Duke of Argyle lost no time in sending 
Us commission to London for renewal ; but, in- 
ftead of procuring what he wanted, he was not 
Ofen honoured by a return of his old commission. ^ 
IJie memhem of the Government had probably 
beeiiii^prised before of the tenderness, he showed 
t^ Yarious individuals in the insurgent army on the 
field of battle, and was now, without doubt, alarm- 
ed at the disposition he manifested to procure 
ihem a forgiveness of their offence. 

It was while the a&irs of the Chev&lier wore 
this gHive aspect, while his army was reduced to 
a half of its former numbers, and its leader was 
contemplating an abandonment of the rest, that 
that personage at length resolved to gratify the 
wishes of his friends, by going to. join them in 
S^tland, The insurgents had cJl along looked to 
such an event, as to one which should be next thing 
to ensuring their success ; and there really is great 
veaaoa for supposing, that, if he had appeared im- 
mediately after they began to gather, and had then 
acted with even a moderate degree of vigour, the 



enteriHifle would have been happily termioated. 
The enthusiasm of the Jacobites was a laatter 
which referred almost exclusiyely to the person, of 
this youth. Distant and alien as he had always 
been, they entertained the utmost reveren<^ i^ 
him. In the want of bis own presence among 
themy they had been in the habit of feeding tbeir 
affection with the slightest memorials of his per* 
son; with trinkets containing locks of his hair, with 
miniatures of his face, or even with copies of his 
autograph. The present writer iias seen a small 
bible which formerly belonged to one of these- en- 
thusiasts ; and y^thin the first board there still re- 
mained the vestiges of a print of the Chevalier s 
head, which had apparently been put there, that 
^he aspirations of the proprietor of the volume re- 
garding his political idol might mingle, day by day* 
with the worship of the Divine Being himself.-* 

• » Where, tafxed with God's, his blest Mea IJes. *' 

It is evident that, to give a sentiment of this pe- 
culiar kind its full scope and force, the presence 
of the object which inspired it was most expressly 
necessary. The Whigs — who did not fight for 
tCing George so much as for the abstract idea of 
liberty and protestantism — could not have been 
much animated by the eye of their sovereign ; but 
the Jacobites required this, perhaps, more than any 
thing else. 

At the first intelligence of the insurrection, James 
had gone from Lorraine to St Maloes, where he 
exerted himself for some time with great activity 
in shipping off supplies ; designing himself to go 
on board one of the last vessels, in order to sail 
for Scotland. His departure, on account of va- 
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fious untoward curcumstances, was postponed from 
day to day for upwards of a mootb, till at length 
be found it impossible to sail from St Maloes, 
without the certainty of being captured by the 
British nien*of-war, which lay before the harbour* 
{le then traTelle4 across the country to Dunkirki 
and, arrinng there about the middle of Decemberi 
ere any public notice bad been taken of his mo- 
tions, he immediately went on board a small ves- 
pel of eight guns, under two hundred tons bucden, 
which happened to be lying in the harbour. Hia 
whole retinue at this moment consisted of six per* 
sons, who, like himself, were disguised in thq dress 
of French naval officers. Before leaving the har- 
bour, he left directions for the main body of his 
servants, that they should follow him at a little 
Stance in two other vessels, which should at the 
same time bring some stores he designed for the 
army at Perth, besides some ingots of gold, being 
part of the loan he had procured from the King 
of Spain. 

. The Chevalier had been loudly accused ei 
cowardice, at Paris, on account of his long (delay 
in embarking for Scotland. But, if he had net 
proved his courage by the way he perform- 
ed the duties of an aid-de-camp to the French 
general at the battle of Malplaquet, he must have 
been ascertained to possess that quality in at least 
a respectable degree^ by the dangers which he 
braved in his present voyage. It must be recol- 
lected that the seas through which he had to pass, 
were swept in all directions by English war-ves- 
.▼essels, and also that he underwent no little dan- 
^r from his own crew, the reward of a hundred 

2 a 
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tfioofiifiid pounds for his apprehension being ofiered 
to foreigners as well as to native Britons. 

After a. voyage of five days, the little Teasel 
in which he sailed was observed off the Height 
of Montrose ; when, the concerted signah behig 
made on both sides, it was iBoon ascertained on 
shore that << the King " was on board. Intelli* 
gence of his approach was immediately despatched 
to the army, at Perth, where it occasioned « ttt- 
ninlt of joy surpassing all description. It waattol 
^tmnd convenient, however, to land immediately^ 
lir at Montrose. A snspicioas-looking tcmm^ 
which appeared at a little distance, cansed ^ 
sloop which conveyed the hope of the Jacobites 
to sheer off to the northward ; and it was not till 
next morning, when he found himself near tfie 
Kttle fishing-harbour of Peterhead, a bui«h of 
berony belongmg to his friend the Earl Mniwhi^ 
that the Chevalier thought he might saf^itfia 
bifl vessel towards the land. 

He accordingly debarked at Peterhead, on thft 
92iid. of December, being attended by ntf nloM 
iihan six persons, among whom were the Marqius' of 
Tynemouth, son of the Duke 'of Berwick, itad 
Lieutenant Allan Cameron of Lodnef. The last 
of these two gentlemen was immediately sent off 
express to Perth, with the news of the detmiicji^ 
tion ; and in the meantime James and his otii^r 
Bre friends, s^l in disguise, took up their abode 
fmr die night in one of the best houses, in the 
town ; the vessel being instantly despatched tedt 
to France, with intelligence of hil^ safe attmL 
Next day, he advanced towards the head-quarters 
of his army, lodging the first nig^t at Newbni^ 
a seat of Earl Marisdbal, and next day panning 
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thfougb Aberdeeoi wlthoat as yet dkdga^ng tb^ 
secret of his rank. He then went to Fetter^aaoi 
tbe principal seat of the Earl Marischal. 

Mar, on being apprised of his arriyal by Lien? 
tenant Cameron, took horse, with the Earl MarisT 
chal, General Hamilton, and about thirty othet 
gentlemen, and rode forward to meet him. Ar« 
riving at Fetteresso on the 27th, they wero intio- 
diiced, many of them for the first time, to their 
Iweiido-soTereign, who on this occasion threw a? 
side his disgnisei and appeared in his proper dressy 
permitting them all to kiss his hand. Immediately 
«fter the ceremony of introdaction, they proceed<r 
«d to proclaim him before the door of the house, i 

He was detained a few days at Fetteresso by 
an agttO) but spent the time in receiving loyal ad* 
^dresses from the non-jarant clergy of the dioces9 
«f; Aberdeen, and from the magistracy of thai 
bnig^. Here he also conferred some new titles^ 
elevating the Earl of Mar, in particular, to a .dn^et 
dom. On the 2nd of January, he moved forward 
to Brechin, on the 3rd to Kinnaird, and on th# 
4th to Glammis Castle, the seat of the Earl of 
Strathmore ; which- last he declared to be die 
finest chateau he had ever seen in any country* 
From.Glaqamis, Mar issued a letter descriptive of 
the person and address of the Chevalier, which he 
caused to be printed and published, for the pur? 
pose of givuQ^ the people a favourable impression 
of him. , It is well worthy of a perusal in these 
modem times, as a specimen of the policy of this 
cmlty. statesman. 

" Glomes, Jan. 5,- 1716. 

<' I met the Kmg at Fetteresso, on Tuesday 
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te'^iD(igkt» wberd we stud till Fiidaf; friHii tiMiio6 
we t«the to Brechin, then to Kinnaird, and yeeter^ 
day here. The Kmg designed to have gone to 
Dundee to-day ; bat there is such a fall of snow 
that he is forced to put it off till to-moirrowy if ft 
he practicable then ; and from thence he designs 
to go to Scoon. There was no baste in his being 
tbere itooner, for nothing can be done this season) 
else her'had not been so long by the way. People; 
everywhere, as we have come along, are exoB8iiive*> 
ly fond to see Miii, and express their daty-as tliey 
ttBght. Without any compliment to him, and to 
do him nothing but justice, setting aside his being 
a-prince, he is really the finest gentleman I ^ver 
kne#. He has a very good presence, and resem* 
bies Charles the Second a great deal. His pfesenes^ 
bowev^; is not the best of him. He has One parley 
and dispatches all his business himself with tke 
greatest exactness. • I never saw any body write s# 
finely. He is afbble to a great degree, without losing 
that majesty he ought to have, and has the sweetesl 
temper in the woi^. In a word, he is eyery way 
fitted to ' make us a happy people, were his sub- 
jects wordiy of him. To have him peaceably set* 
led on his throne, is what these kingdoms do not 
deserve ; but he deserves it so mudi, that I Irape 
there's a good fate attending him. I am sure there 
is nothing wanting to make the rest of his subjeota 
as fond of him as we are, but their knowing him 
as we do ; and it would be odd if his presefnce a^ 
mong us* after his runnii^ so many haeards to cona* 
pass it, does not turn the hearts even of the meet 
obdurate. It is not fit to tell the particulars ; but 
I assure you he has left nothing undone, that weli 
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Gonld be, to gun eveiy body ; and I hope God 

will touch their hearts. 

*^ I have reason to hope, we shall all quickly aeo 
a new face of affairs abroad, in the King s fetvoar ; 
which is all I dare commit to paper. 

** Mar. " 

The Chevalier moved, on the 5th, from Glammis 
to Dundee, which town he entered on horsebackt 
the Earl of Mar riding on his right hand, and the 
Earl Marischal on his left, while nearly three 
hundred gentlemen came up behind. At the re* 
quest of the friends who attended him, he remaiR« 
ed for an hour at the cross of the burgh, to show 
himself to the people. They hailed him with 
loud and long- continued shouts ; and many indi- 
viduals were admitted to the honour of kissing his 
hand. In the evening, after having gratified the 
Episcopalian clergy, it is said, by imprisoning the 
Presbyterian, he retired to the house of Stewart 
of Grandtully, in the neighbourhood, where be 
epent the night. Next day, Saturday, January 
7th, he proceeded along the Carse of Gowrie, and 
dined at Castle Lyon, (now Castle Huntly), an« 
other seat of the Earl of Strathmore ; in the 
evening he advanced to Hngask, the seat of Sir 
David Threipland, one of the most zealous of his 
adherents. On Sunday morning, after having 
slept at Fingask, he went forward to Scoon ; which, 
being one of the royal palaces of Scotland, and 
only two miles from the camp at Perth, he de- 
signed for his permanent residence. 

The arrival of this personage at the camp was 
a matter of mntnal disappointment. The men, 

2 a2 
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fliougb extremely glad to see even himself, were 
mortified* to the last degree at finding that h^ 
hrought with him neither men nor stores. He, 
on the other hand, could not help expressing dis^ 
satisfaction when he learned how small they were 
in numbers. On coming to Perth next day, he 
desired to see ** those little kings with their ar- 
mies, " as he was pleased to entitle the chiefs and 
the clans ; and accordingly, one of the best bodies 
was turned out to display itself before him. He 
was highly pleased with the appearance of the 
warlike mountaineers, and approved of their aims 
and mode of using them. But, on inquiring how 
many such troops were in arms for him, and learn- 
ing th^ir miserably diminished number, he gave 
visible tokens that he was surprised, and that his 
surprise was not an agreeable one. It may be 
argued, from the circumstance of there having been 
to general review on this occasion, diat the forces 
were too few to make a respectable appearance. 

He was not prevented, however, fro^ issuing a 
few edicts in his assumed royal character. He 
ordered a fast and thanksgiving over the kiogd<nB 
for his siafe arrival, and commanded all ministers 
to pray for him by name in churches. He pro- 
claimed a currency to all foreign coin, appointed a 
day for a Convention of Estates in Scotland to 
settle the nation, and ordered all fencible men in 
the kingdom, between sixteen and sixty, to re- 
pair to his standard. The sixth of his proclama- 
tions was for his coronation, which he appointed 
to take place at Scoon on the 23d or January; 
and for which the Jacobite ladies of Perth^ire 
immediately began to prepare, by subscribing sums 
for the purchase of a temporary coronet where- 
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with'to'ohianient his brotm, in the absence of tiie 
diadem of hk 'ancestors at Edinbni^h Castle. 

Bat* tiiese attempts at sovereign state never went 
beyond the paper on which they were at first set 
forth. ' Before he had been three days at Perth^ 
he became completely aware^ to nse a yemacnlaf 
phrase, that he was in a scrape. He fbnnd him« 
self committed to what was Uttle better than the 
staff of an army ; and that small band was itself 
on the point of being broken np, either by its owa 
dispntes, or by ^e force of the enemy. The die* 
tant' clans as yet displayed no disposition to rejoin 
the camp, alleging the depth of the snow as a vea^ 
eon for their not undertaking the jonrney. The 
Marqnis of Huntly and the Earl of Seafoith weie^ 
he nnderstood, actually in terms with the. govern* 
ment for a submission. At the same time, the 
Duke of Argyle was preparing his immensely sit^ 
perior force to march against Perthy so- soon as the 
snow should melt; and be had already taken the 
better part of Fife under his authority, and thw 
cat off all supply of coal from the insurgent can^ 
at a time when that commodity had become the 
most indispensable of all the necessaries of life. 

It is not easy to imagine a more melanchofy 
condition than that of the unfortunate representa- 
tive of the Stuarts on this occasion. It is evidenty 
fhim the lugubrious tone of a speech whioi he de- 
livered to his council soon after his arriTal, 'that he 
folt it to be so ; but perhaps it could not be move 
distinctly proved by any thing, than by the feet 
which olto of his adherents has recorded ef him, 
tet, during the whole time of his stay at Perth, 
he never was once observed to smile. 

'** His person, " says die Master of Sinclair, d»- 
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•enbing him as he appeared al Perth, '^ was taB 
and tbiDy seeming to incline to be Iton rather thaii 
to fill as he grows in years. His countenavee was 
pale» but perhaps - looked mmre so than nsnaly bf 
reason he had three fits of an agney which took 
lam two days after his coming on shore* Yet he 
seems to be sangmne in bisc<mstitution; and there 
is something of a yiracity in his eye, that perhaps 
would have been more visible, if he had not been 
under dejected circumstances, and surrounded with 
discouragement ; which, it must be acknowledged, 
were sufficient to alter the complexion even of his 
soul, as well as of his body. His speech was 
grave, and not very clearly expressive of his 
dioughts, nor overmuch to the purpose ; but his 
words were few, and his behaviour and temper 
seemed always composed. What he was in his 
diversions, we know not ; here was no room for 
such things. It was no time f6r mirth. Neither 
can I say I ever saw him smile. Those who apeak 
so positively of his being like King James YIL, 
must excuse me for saying, that it seems to say 
they either never saw this person, or never saw 
King James VH. ; and yet I must not conceal, 
that when we saw the man whom they called our 
king, we found ourselves not at all animated by 
his presence ; and, if he was disappointed in us, 
we were tenfold more so in him. We saw no- 
thing in him that looked like spirit. He never 
appeared with cheerfuhiess and vigour to animate 
us. Our men began to despise him ; some naked 
if he could speak. His countenance looked ex- 
tremely heavy. He cared not to come abroad 
amongst us soldiers, or to see us handle our arms 
or do our exercise. Somie said the circumstaacea 
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h^ fomid ns in dejected him ; I am snro the figm« 
ke made dejected us ; and, had he sent us hut five 
thcmsand men of good troops, and never himself 
eome among us, we had- done other things than 
we have now done. 

'* At the approach of that crisis when he was 
to defend his pretensions, and either lose his life 
•r gain a crown» I think, a& his affairs were situ- 
ated, no man can say, that his appiearing grave and 
eomposed was a token of his want of thought, hut 
xtttfaer of a' significant anxiety, grounded updn the 
prospect of his inevitahle ruin, which he could not 
bo BO void* of sense as not to see plainly hefora 
lum, at least when he came to see how incopsist- 
mai his measures were, how unisteady the resolu- 
tions of his guides, and bow impossible it was to 
make them agree with one another. " ^ 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

COWCLUSION OF THE INSURRECTION.. 

But see Argylty with watchfu] eyes. 
Lodged in his deep intrendmient, lin ; 
Coached Iflw a Hbn in thy w«y. 
He waits to spring upon nis prey ; 
While, like a herd of timorous deer. 
Thy army shakes and pants with fear. 
Led by their douchty gener«rs ddU, 
From firth to firth, and hill to hiB. 

lb thus ihy hanghty promise paid. 
That to m Ch«Talier was made, 
When thou didst oaths and dutv barter 
Fordukeidom, generalship, ana garter? 
Tfavee w<eks thy Jemmy shall oommaiid» 
With Highland sceptre in his hand. 
Too good for his pretended birth — 
Then down shall fidl the kiiur of Perth! 

Patquu on. the EaH cf J6m 

Orders had now been transmitted from the Gro- 
Temment, commanding the Duke of Argyle t» 
proceed against the intrargents, and endeavoor to 
crush them while they were in their present weak 
condition. To assist him both in his councils and 
in the management of the army, he was joined lA 
December by General Cad<^an, an ofEicer nuk- 
ing next to Marlborongh in reputations and whoptt^ 
loyalty and zeal were still less qnestiimaW^ , M 
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ymnld qipev that the Dake of Argyle was not 
liimself 80 anxious to give the insurrection its 
death-blow, as might have been expected from one 
in his situation : he was evidently far more dispo- 
ned to let his unfortunate countrymen disperse at 
their own convenience, and without annoyance ; and 
there can be no doubt, that his chagrin at not re- 
ceiving permission to treat with them was exces- 
sive. It would be difficult to find a sufficient rea- 
son for his Grace's feelings and conduct at this 
juncture. Perhaps, his tenderness proceeded en- 
tirely from national and benevolent feeling ; per- 
haps, that was mingled with a care to preserve the 
estates of some of the insurgent chiefs on which 
he had seignorial and other claims. It is certain,' 
at least, that he expressed both surprise and mor- 
tification at the very success he was soon to meet 
with ; and it is also certain, that the Government 
was afterwards so fully convinced of his want of 
zeal in thcnr behalf, as to deprive him of all his of- 
fices, notwithstanding that his firmness throughout 
the eailier part of the campaign might be said to 
liave ixsen their salvation. 

His preparations for marching against Perth were 
completed early in January, when he found him- 
self ih command of upwards of ten thousand men,' 
and also in possesion of a field of artillery num- 
bering nearly thirty guns. The only obstacle then 
i^muning in his way, was the snow, which had 
fililen to a great depth, and, from the obduracy of 
tbe'irost, seemed likely to continue a good while 
cfli the ground. The distance from Stirling to 
PeM was only between thirty and forty miles, 
ntdch, in other circumstances, would have been 
but two days march. At the present, however, 



•Ten anppoBifig that the «qow was paasabl^ .Ibeim 
would nave heen a necessity, of spei^ding ;two 
liigbts at leasty if not tl^reOy by the way. That 
prospect, at such a season, was alnaost intolerable ; 
fbr» as the insurgents had taken care to burn all 
the Tillages on the road, there was no other naode 
of lodging to be expected by the men, than that 
of sleepmg in their cloaks upon the surface of the 
snow. The Duke of Argyle at first attempted to 
delay the march on this account ; but Cadogan> 
who perhaps had instructions to overrule all hesi- 
tating measures, insisted so much upon the aecea- 
sity of obeying the commands of their constitu- 
ents, that his Grace was obliged, on the 24th of 
January, to put the country people to the task of 
clearing away the snow, preparatory to a march. 
. Meanwhile, all was distraction, in the Jacobite 
camp. The leading men, though aware that, they 
could never expect to hold out. against Aigylet 
made an apparent resolution, at a council on the 
16th of January, to fortify the town. The. men* 
fMK^ordingly, were employed without intenni9sion 
from that day, in making the necessary defences ; 
imd,. if we are to believe one of their number, 
never were men more cheerful in the prospect of 
coming into collision with an enemy. Tha prin- 
cipal men did all they could to encourage, this 
spirit; still hoping, it would appear, that they 
might be strengthened before the day of trial by 
the return of the distant clans, bu^ at the same 
time certain, that to express any fear, or a resolu- 
tion to retreat, would just precipitate the jnin of 
their cause, and of themselves. The courage of 
the army had been wrought up, by mutual aad 
long continued excitement, to a fictitious pitch ; 
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iM Ae idea of giviBg np tke* eaterpriie was now. 
90 entirely ont of the caknlatioBS of the cinninon 
nen, redoced though they were in namber, that 
the fivBt hint of a diffeient fieeling from the Cheva- 
liar, jQT hla generals, would hare probably ca«aed 
a ifeneral mntiny, if not aone more violent «x* 
plosion. 

Intelligence was at length aeceired at Peith* 
January SSth, that the Duke of Argyle was next 
day to commence his march from Stirling with 
his whole army, and that, as he had two thonsand 
men employed in clearing away the snow, he might 
be expected very speedily to make his appearance 
before their camp. There was immediately a great 
appearance of joy in the mass of the Cayalier army* 
The officers and gentlemen volunteers embraced 
each other in mutual congratulation, and dnmk to 
^^ the good day " which they thought at length en 
the point d arriving. The ooaimon soldiers and 
tke clansmen are described by one who saw them, 
as having been rather like men propanng for a 
mirthful fSte than for a mortal contest : their pipera 
played incessantly ; and they shook hands with 
each other, as men do when called to an occasion 
of social conviviality. In the Privy Conndl of the 
Chevalier, there was a very different exhibition of 
feeling* 
• The question proposed for debate in that as- 
sembly was, whether the army should post itself 
in. the town and defend it, or march out and Jfight 
in the open fields. The first who gave an opinion 
was a French officer, of great repute in the army, 
and who was a skilful engineer* He said, that, 
if she weather wece open, imd supposing the enemy 

2b 9 
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able to lay a riege in the proper form^ h wovid 
be impossible to hold out such an open place above 
five days ; it would be but a sacrifice of, men'e liTes 
to attempt to defend it« As the case now Btood^ 
boweyer, he thought they might give a good ac- 
count of themselves if besieged. The season wm 
such, as not only to prevent the royal forosa fmm 
digging trenches, and making the other neoeasary 
preparations, but would destroy them before they, 
had well planted themselves before the town. TJbe 
river being then frozen over, so as to be passaUa 
for both horses and carriages, the cavalry might be 
posted on the other side, in such a way as to re« 
c^ve those who mig^t be pushed by the enemyt 
or advance to improve a^y advantage they might 
giun ; and there was one little spot of ground near 
the town, (formerly the site of a windmill, fmd ^1 
containing a house surrounded by a dry moat), 
where a small body of foot, with, four pieces .of 
cannon, might put it out of the enemy's power to 
attack the town till such time as it should be dis- 
lodged. 

The debate continued during the whole of that 
night ; a fact in itself sufficient to show that them 
was no general or consistent sentiment amoi^ the 
leaders of the army in favour of fighting. The 
men next day caught alarm from their indedsion, 
and were unbounded in their expresoons of rage 
and disappointment. A notion began topossesathaia 
that they were betrayed and ruined by the pol- 
troonery of their leaders. Under the inflttsnca of 
thatfec^g, they lost all regard to <tha jrulea of 
military subordination. Some of thorn were .ao 
bold as to ruffle the principal officers in ^e atreetsb 
called them cowards, and told them they beftriqped 
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the • King instead of adTuing him. A irimid of 
the Earl of Mar entered into serions remonstrance 
<m this score with a party which he obsenred in 
tamnltnous coeversation on the street. He asked, 
in some perplexity, what they would have their 
o«fficers to do. '< Do ! ** cried a Highlander; ** what 
^d you call ns to take arms for ? Was it to mn 
mway ? What did the King come hither for ? Was 
it to see his people bntchered by hangmen, and 
not strike a stroke for their lives ? Let us die like 
men, and not like dogs. " A gentleman from the 
braes of Aberdeenshire added, that the loyal clans 
rtonld take the person of their monarch ont of the 
haiids of his present inibeoile councillors ; and then, 
if he was willing to die like a prince, he should 
&d there were< ten thousand gentlemen in Scot- 
land, who were not afraid to die with him. 

• All this, however, was but the fervour of incon- 
fliderate bravery and high-toned party feeling, ex« 
Bggerated a little, perhaps, by a reflection on what 
liie oflloers had done at Preston. The counsellors 
who were disposed to take a cool survey of their 
^ole circumstances, saw, that to hold out in Perth 
was but to risk Uie very fate which had beftJlen 
that unfortunate division of their friends. The case 
was put into its proper point of view by the Earl 
-of Mar, at a council held on the evening of the 
29di. He bad endeavoured, he said, ever since the 
battle of Sheriffmuir, to keep the army together, 
«nd put it into as good a posture as possible, hav- 
ng two expectations on which, as they all knew, 
jtfieir enterprise depended ; the coming of the King, 
^«nd the invasion of England by the Duke of Or- 
aiond. The first of those expectations had been 
htfflBf realised ; and they bad also received many 
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■QfqriiiiBS of moo^y, arms, ammimitimi, aad otb^ 
■tcmSy 88 well before as since his Majesty's aitiYaJ^ 
not one vessel having fallen into the enemy's handa. 
The second of their expectations, however* had 
been in the meantime disappointed. The Duke 
of Ormond, on landing in England, had found his 
scheme entirely disconcerted by the imprisonmeDit 
of most of those on whom he relied, while it was 
impossible for those who remained to asaemble, 
without a foreign force to give them the protection 
diey would at first require. The Scottish party, 
on whom the whole weight of the war had oonse- 
qnently fallen, instead of finding the support thcf 
expected in the sister country, had only been in- 
jured by that part of the design ; for an knmenfie 
-portion of dieir supplies, which might have beeii 
of great service here if sent in time, had been re- 
served for the Duke of Onnond, till it was now too 
late. In the mean time, the army of the Elector 
of Bmsswick had been strengthened by foreign aa- 
sistaace, so that it now greatly outnumbered their 
own forces. It' therefore remained for the council 
to decide, whether they should attempt to hold out 
ia Perth with their inferior army, or retire to some 
point farther north, where they might hasarda 
battle under more advantageous cireumstaaces^ 

If we are to believe one retailer of secret intelli- 
gence, ' the Earl bad some reasons for counselling 
an abandonment of the enterpfrise, which he conM 
not well expose to the council. The Duke of 
Orleans had assured himr that in a little time he 
ahould be able to lend the design a much move 
powerful assistance than at present, by getting the 
Turks to declare war against that grand ^ly. of 
the reigning Kmg of Britain^ the Emperor of Ger- 
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many. He had also been assured that, if the en» 
terprise were intermitted for some time, the dis- 
aster of the English Jacobites might be repaired, 
and a new invasion formed by the Duke of Or- 
mond. He farther depended on getting a great 
many of his friends insinuated into the new parlia- 
ment which was about to be called. Bat the 
chief reason of all was, that a party of his officers 
and allies, among whom were the Earl of Seaforth 
and the Marquis of Huntly, in conspiring to make 
8 treaty with the Government, had resolved upon 
surrendering the Chevalier's person to the Duke of 
Argyte, as a means of procuring good terms for 
themselves. 

Whether any of these reasons were founded in 
truth or not, it seems certain that the insurgent 
army could not remain in Perth without the dan- 
ger of utter destruction. It is true, that the 
weather was at present favourable to them, and 
nnfovourable to the enemy; that they were in pos- 
session of a great quantity of provisions for a siege ; 
and that the men were quite willing to undertake 
the hazard of such a step. The weather, however, 
might change in an hour, so as to deprive them of 
a great part of their defences. Their provisions 
would at length be exhausted ; when the Duke of 
Aiigyle, scouring the country in all <lirections, would 
prevent them from getting the least supply from 
without ; and it would be equally impossible for 
any fmreign vessels to reach them by the Tay, so 
long as its banks were commanded by an enemy. 
They were already in great distress for want of 
coal ; and the idea of being utterly deprived of 
that article at such a season,, was almost in itself 

2b2 
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enough to indaoe Aem to abandon the towit.^ 
¥mai\ff the epirits of the men oonld not be etx^ 
pected to bear np kmg against the physical dia- 
tresBes of a protracted siege. In every view of 
the case, it was more adrisable to give np tbe nn« 
dertaking altogether for the present, than either to 
hazard an uneqoal battle with the enemy in die 
fields, or to mn the risk of being taken like their 
friends at Preston. It is vain to aecnse the Eari 
ef Mar or his party of pnsUlaaiaiity in reeol^iig 
spon such a measure ; for it is plain, even throw- 
Ing the comparison of hazards out of the qnttsden, 
that) since a large portion of his host was idready 
irresolute, and there was a chance of snch a spirit 
soon spreading further, he cphld not pmdently at- 
tempt to defend the town, even although his own 
wishes had run never so strongly in favour of such 
a course. He had, besides, to consider the safety 
of the Chevdier's person, on which their intetest 
so entirely depended. 

The resointion to retreat was fully formed at 
the Privy Council on the evening of the 2Ml 
But it was not till next day that it was promulgate 
*ed to the army. A council of all the officers, both 
of the army and of the household, was called on 
that day, at Scone, to hear the reasons which had 
induced the King and his cabinet to come to this 
determination. They were simply these. The 
means of resistance seemed to be taken away by 
the varions accidents of affairs which had been 
stated the night before ; it being equally impossi- 
ble to fight a battle with so small a force, anil to 
stand a siege in a town so ill-defended, and so in- 
'aceessible to supplies. It was necessary to fsll back 
from Perth upon some post where they shonM be 
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koate abie to d^end themselvde, find where they 
might keep open a coramiinicatioa with their more 
distant friendt. If the succours they expected 
•heuld arrive in time, they might he in a condition 
to adrance i^in^ before the enemy conld settle in 
Perth ; if not, they might make their way to 
•Aberdeen, and from thence by Strathspey into the 
Htghhmds. Thovgh they were not able to fight 
^e entire army of the enemy, they were yet too 
strong to be insulted by less than his whole force. 
'Perhaps his army would b^ lessened as he cane 
in pursuit, by his leaving garrisons behind him, or 
by ftktigue and the severity of the season. In that 
eaae, and especially if he followed them to the hills, 
where his horse wouki be of no dervice, they might 
&11 upon him at such a disadvantage as to mii^e 
victory certain. 

While this lace was ptit upon matters for the 
satisfaction of the men, secret resolutions were 
taken to ship off the Chevalier and his principal 
officers at Montrose, as they should pass north- 
wards, and that the army should disperse itself in 
the Highlands so soon as circumstances would 
permit. Accordingly, a French officer and a 
clergyman were sent forward to Dundee, to order 
tliree ships which had recently arrived there fronl 
France with supplies, to sail round the coast to 
Montrose, and there to wait a signal which should 
be made to them from a boat near the shore. As 
it was necessary to keep this affair a profound se* 
vnty lest the men getting intelligence of it should 
be tempted into eome dreadful manifestation of 
resentment, the crews of these vessels were not 
permitted to come ashore, but were commanded 
to sail immediately 1 a report being at the time 
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spread in tfato lown^ that ^ey were going to buid 
the remaiiider of their stores somewhere in Rfe. ^ , 

When the resolution to retreat was commani- 
eated for certain to the men, they expressed the 
most violent rage and grief ; and though it was of 
great importance to keep themselves as much in a 
body as possible, about eight hundred of the High- 
landers went off that night in disgust, taking the 
.way by Dunkeld towards the central Highlands. 
The intelligence, also, produced inexpressible con- 
sternation in the civilian friends of the cause, such 
as the clergy, the merchants, and others at Perth, 
who bad. rendered themselves obnoxious to the 
goveniment by aiding or countenancing the pro- 
ceedings of their armed friends, or by making 
public acknowledgment of the Chevalier as their 
sovereign. It was on the 30l^h of January that 
the resolution was promulgated ; and all remaiked, 
that the day which had witnessed the murder of 
their prince s grandfather at the gate of his pa- 
lace, was now consecrated forever as a fotal day 
to the House of Stuart, since it had produced a 
second misfortune to that race scarcely less to be 
deplored. 

The morning of the Slst of January being ap- 
pointed for the commencement of the march, 
James came cm the evening of the 30th to Perth, 
where he supped in the house of Mr Hay, the 
Jacobjte provost of the town. During that night 
none went to bed, except such as had nothing to 
remove : all the rest busied themselves in packing 
up for the march, or in taking a melancholy fare- 
well of the friends and mistresses they were to 
leave behind them« At an early hour in the morn- 
ings they began to file bff across the surface of tkt 



Vay^'wliiehy tkoogh adeopaad* rvpidnfeVf ted 
bcen^coTered ao tliiekly. with ice, duiBg the^late 
extraordinary frosty as to bear both horae and maiu 
Before the aiftemoon waa far spent, the whole had 
got safely over, and were in full march ak»g the 
Canse of Gowrie to Dimdee* 

The royal army did not qoit Stirling till the 
S9th of Jsuaaary. Advaa^ing that day to Anchter^ 
axder, one of the villages which Kad been burnt 
by the insnigents, thoy slept all night upon the 
BBOWy without any other shelter than' what was 
afforded to a few of their, number by a range of 
blaQkonedand roofless walls. Next morning, aparty 
of two hundred dragoons and four hundred foot 
went forw^utl in adFance of the rest, to protect the 
country people who were clearing away the snow^ 
and to beat up the- Castte of Tullibardine, which 
was an outpost of. the insurgent army. The gar4> 
lisoa which had been left in Uie house being too 
small to resist, it capitulated-withtha royalist parcyj; 
aod a lodging was thus afforded for the officers of 
the army at the close of their second day s march; 
The Duke of Aigyle had himself advanced in 1^ 
evening to TuilibojidiBe, intending to make it bis 
abode for the night ; but being informed when he 
arrived that the enemy had retreated that foreaooa 
from Perth, he took four hundred dn^ootts and a 
thousand foot» under his command^ and advanced 
by .the light of the snow to their evacuated post^ 
where he arrived at two o'clock next mommg, 
only twelve hours after the last of the insurgents 
had le^t iu 

.When .the main body of the army, got to Perth 
next (ky, they were found so much injured by the 
ialigBo.ofthair morch anfl the - coldness of their 
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two last night's qnartero, as to be unable to folia«r 
top the pursuit any farther with the necessary spirit. 
It is even supposed that, if the Chevalier Imd tben 
turned back and fallen upon them, they would have 
been an easier prey to his sword than he had pxe« 
viously feared he would be to theirs. It was not 
till after one whole day of rest, that the Duke 
could make up a select party of six squadrons of 
dragoons, three battalions of foot, and ^ghtiMUH 
dred of his own HigklanderB, to advance from 
Perth with himself, in order to harass the rear 
of the retreating army.. That party siarch^ to 
Errol on the 2d of February, and next day to 
Dundee, where the mass of his army arrired on 
the 4th. On this march, it was remarked wkh 
jealousy by the regular portion of his troops, that 
he gave his vassals the preference of going before 
the rest to pillage the country, while the #tlien 
were forbidden to take the value of a fardimg un- 
der the pain of death. * 

The insurgent army, who liad the start of tb«r 
pursuers by two entire days, arrived at Montrose 
on the 3d. The men, who had previously wonder- 
ed to find their march directed towards the coast 
instead of the centre of Angus, were now serionsly 
alarmed at seeing two or three French vesadb ly^ 
ing in the roads at a little distance from th^ shore. 
A rumour began to circulate amongst them, that 
the principal ofBcers had, advised the Chevalier to 
embark here for France ; and immediately the rage 
which they expressed at Perth on account of the 
resolution to retreat, was renewed with even a 
keener flame. The leaders were perplexed to the 
last degree by the suspidons of the men ; b«t» to 
sUay ihem as much as possible, a nuHck^wsa -«r« 
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dei«d that night instead of next morning, andt 
while the Chevalier's gaard was ordered to parade 
before his lodgmgs, as was cnstomary hefore he 
mounted, his haggage was sent forward with the 
main hody of the army, as if he intended to follow. 
In possession of this pledge for his contionance 
with them, diey proceeded with reassured minds ; 
but they were next day informed, with mortifica- 
tiMi and horror, that he had broken his insufficient 
bail» and realized all their worst fears. 

It was not but with the greatest reluctance, nor 
without many anxious remonstrances against the 
opinions of his counsellors, that the unfortunate sob 
ti James the Second consented to take this step. 
Eyen at the very last, he pleaded fervently to re- 
main to share the fate of his friends. Every hard- 
ship, he said, every danger, he was willing to en- 
dure with the men who had sacrificed their all 
with so much seal and alacrity for his service. It 
appears that the only argument by which they 
could finally prevail upon him to embark, was, 
that it would he far more easy for the wreck of 
the army to procure terms from the Government 
without him than with him. 

He employed the last hours he was to spend in 
Scotland, in drawing up a commission by which 
Greneral Gordon was appointed commander-in- 
chief, with powers to treat with the enemy for an 
armistice. Reserving only a small sum of money 
for hinoself and suite, he left all that he had be- 
sides to General Gordon for the subsistence of the 
troops. It is also gratifying to think that, in this 
his own dark hour of sorrow, his mind adverted 
with tender solicitude to the miseries which he had 
ianooeatly brought upon others. He accompanied 
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f he fDoney- hy :a letter to Oeiieml ^Goiyloay <iifee(« 
lag that the reB»aiQder> whatever it was, should be 
left to covipeasate the losses- of the iohahitaats of 
the villageB which he had oansed to be burnt. 

That he left such a letter, mna 'first stated m m 
journal of proceedings published with the sanotieo 
of the Earl of Mar in France ; hot the Whig hii^ 
torians, who exclaim with a^welees Fancoiir about 
his cmelty in biutiiag the Tillages, have always 
hitherto doubted that he did so. The present 
writer is fertbaaliely able to vindioate hia charac- 
ter on this interesting poim, by presantisg not 
only the letter he left with General Gordon, but 
also one which he wrote upon the sane sulgect, 
and in connexion with the other, to .the Duke of 
Argyle. The. following copies are taken accu- 
rately and directly from the originalsy which hare 
been preserved in the venerable cavalier family e£ 
Hngsfik ; and it is anticipated, that few will pw- 
use the first of the series, without sympathizing 
warmly with the feelings of the ill*fated writer, oc 
being sensibly struck with ,tbe singularity of his 
situation, in thus addressing the man who had 
driven him from the kingdom. 

" FOR THE DUKE OF ARGIL. 

" Mimrass, Mi February 1716. 
. '* It was the view of delivering this my ancient 
kingdom from the hardship it lay under, and re* 
storing it to its former happiness aad independ- i 
ency, that brought me into this country; and all i 
hopes of effectuating that at this time .being jtaken , 
from me, I have be^i reduced, much against my i 
mclination, but by a cruel necessity, to leave the , 

J 
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Idngd&m, with as many of my ftiitiifiil aiibjeets as 
were ^esiMus to follow ne, or J able to cany with 
me, that BO at lea^t I might secure them from the 
utter destruction that threatens them, since that 
Unas' the mily way left me to shew them the re-* 
gMrd I had'for, and the sense I had of, their un- 
pamUeled loyalty. 

**• Among the manifold mortifications I have 
had in this unfortunat expedition, that of l>eing 
forced to bum several villages, &c. as the only ex- 
pedient left me lor the puUick eecnrity, was not 
the smallest. • It wa» indeed forced upon me by 
the violence with which my rebellious subjects 
acted against me, aod what they, as the first au- 
thors of it, must be answerable for, not I ; how-* 
ever, as I Oinnot think of leaving this country 
without making some provision to repair that loss, 

I have therefore consigned to the Magisti-ats of 

the sum of , desiring and requiring of you» 

if not as an obedient subject, at least as a lover of 
your country, to take care that it be employd to 
the designd use, that I may at least have the sa- 
tisfaction of having been the destruction and ruii^ 
of none, at a time I came to free all. Whether 
you have yet received my letter, or what effect it 
hath had upon you, I am as yet ignorant of ; but 
what will become of these unhappy nations is but 
too plaine* I have . neglected nothing to render 
them a free and prosperous people ; and I fear 
they will feel yet more than I the smart of pr^er- 
ring a foreigB yoak to that obedience they owd 
me : and what must those who have so obsti- 
nadly resisted both my right and my clemency, 
have- to answer for ? But,' however things toni, 

2 c 
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or Provideoee 18 pleased to diepoie of ue, I ehaU 
never abandon my jntt right, nor the pnnmite of 
it» but with my life ; and beseech Grod eo to twm 
at last the hearts of my subjects, as that they may 
enjoy peace and happiness, by submitting to whM 
thdr interest and duty equally require of them. 
As for your own particular, you might, if yoa had 
pleasd, joined interest and greatness in your own 
person ; but, though you hare refused to do dlat^ 
I must earnestly request of you to do at least all 
in your power to save your country from mter 
ruin, and to be just at least to them, since you are 
it not to roe. ^ • . 

. ** I thought to write this in my own hand, but 
had not time. 

«« Jam^s R. " 

^ General Gordon is hereby empowered, as 
soon as he has no other farther occasion for the 
money left in his hands for the subsistence of the 
troops, to forward, if he thinks fitt, the enclosed 
letter to the Duke of Argil, and to fill up the 
blanks of my letter with the name of the town 
where he shall leave the money, and the summ he 
shall leave. 

" James R. * 

* ♦ ■ 

At nine o'clock of the evening of the 4tli, the 
unfortunate Chevalier went from his lodgings on 
'foot, attended by only one of his domestics, to 
the lodgings of the Earl of Mar, and from thence, 
by a private way to the water-side, where ho went 
on board a small boat, along with his Generalis- 
simo. A few hours before, on James naming ^ 
Earl as one of those whom he wished to accom- 
pany him in his flight, his Lordship had expressed 
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ft^atroBg desire lo r^mun behind wllh the army. 
But the Chevalier had represented to him tiiat 
(here was nearly the same reason for his going, as 
there was for his own departure ; that the army 
would be able to make better terms, or to dis* 
perse more easily, without him than with himi» 
^bovt a quarter of an hour after, two other boats^ 
containing some of the principal personages of the 
Chevalier's suite, with a few more gentlemen who 
"Were peculiarly obnoxious to the Govemment, 
"wmit also out to the little vessel in waiting for 
them; after which it immediately stood out to 
aea. He landed safely, seven days after, at Wal- 
dam, near Gravelines, betwixt Dunkirk and Calais. 

The intelligence of this transaction caused a great 
number ei the insurgents to break off and seek re- 
fuge in the neighbouring recesses of the Gram- 
pians ; so that little more than a thousand accom- 
panied General Gordon in a body to Aberdeen. 
On arriving at that i^ace, Gordon opened a paper 
of instructions which his master had committed to 
has hands, and found himself requested to inform 
ills followers, that the disappointments their sove- 
reign had met with, especially from abroad, had 
obliged him, much ag^ainst his will, to leave the 
country; that he tlumked them for their hearty 
and faithful services ; wished them^ to advise with 
General Gordon as to whether they should be 
aafest in a body or dispersed ; and assured them 
that he would continue to watch over their inte- 
rests, under whatever circumstances he or they 
inight be phced in future. Gordon at the same 
time informed them, that henceforward they should 
receive no regular pay. 

They quitted Aberdeen on the 7tb» and aexl 
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(day the advaaced paity of the . Duke ef Aijgyle 
took possesBion of the eaine tonm. Their main 
body proceeded westwards through the pioTince 
of Moray, pursued at a little distance, but never 
overtaken, by the royal army* As they went, 
they gradually diminished in number. One party 
of about a hundred gentleman pvoenred shipping 
at Peterhead and Fraserburgh, and thus made a 
direct escape to France. The small host which 
remained, retired up the vale of Strathspey to- 
wards the wilds of Badenoch and Lochabw > where 
at length they were l^t unaimoyed by an enemy 
which could not follow them farther* Such was 
the extreme care with which they managed their 
march, that, out of the whole of th^r broken host, 
scarcely a hundred were any where seized by the 
royalists betwixt Perth and Strathspey. 

Some time after, when all the Low Countries 
were completely possassed by the King's forces, a 
party of about a hundred and sixty g^Hh^men, 
including Lord Dufiiis, Sir Greorge Sinclair^ Qt- 
neral Eoclin, and Sir David Threipland of Fin- 
gask, descended with singular dariiig through the 
plains of Moray» and taking, boat at Bufgb-bead, 
mailed across the Moray Firth to Caithaeas. This 
gallant little band afterwards got over to the Ork- 
ney Islands, and procured the means of escape in 
some French ships, which had beoi stationed for 
them on those lonely seas. As no man of any 
distinetion was seized by the royal troops, and 
the common people were too obscure to ha worthy 
of the Yengeaace of the Goremment, afewuniHHkhs 
saw Scotland in almost the same condkion aa that 
in which it had been before the insurrection. 
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CHAP. I.— -Imtboducioat. 

1 Litera httmAniqres^ human or classical learning, in 
distinction from Htera. dwiniares, the phrase used to ex- 
press theological or divine literature. 

2 Dalrymple's l^Iemoirs, vol. i. Part II. p. 46. — Con- 
tinuation of Cornel's Supplement to Morery*s Great His- 
torical Dictionary, London; 1705.— Memoirs of ^ Viscount 
Dundee* London, 1711. — Wood's Peerage, voce Graham, 
Viscount of Dundee. 

3 Da1rymple*s Mem. 11, 2, 46. 

4 Now consecrated to immortal history by the name of 
«« the Scots Greys. ** 

5 There is another portrait of Claverbouse at Lee House 
in Lanarkshire-^-^ busf, representing him with a somewhat 
different cast of countenance. I derive the circumstance 
•bout his ringlets from a recent topographical publication 
connected with the north of ScoUand, of which I have 
forgot the title, but where I remember it was mentioned 
as a fact taken from tradition at only two removes of evi* 
denco. 

2c2 
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CHAP. II Ths Rxtolutiok. 

1 Crichtou's Memoirs. 

2 Crichtdn. 

3 Family Memoir quoted in Wood's Peerage, 11, 169. 

4 Reported from tradition by Sir John Dalrymple. 

5 Memoirs of Great Britain, 1771. 

6 Crichton*s Memoirs. Life of Visccmnt Dundee. 

7 Balcarres*8 Memoirs. 

8 Minutes of the Convention, MS. Advocate's Xa- 
brary. 

9 Minutes of the Convention. 

CHAP. III.— COMMKHCEMXVT OF DuifDXz's 

Imsurekction. 

1 MS. in the possession of the Author. 

2 Mackay*s Memoirs, MS. 

3 Life of Dundee, in Continuation of Collier's Sup- 
plement to Morery's Great Historical Dictionary. Folio, 
1705. 

CHAP. IV. — Mabchss akd Coumtsbmarchzs. 

1 Dundee*s Memoirs. Dalrymple*8 Memoiis of Gzeat 
Britain. 

2 Maepherson*8 Original Papers, 1, 362. 

CHAP, v.— Tax Baorlb or KiuncBAmr. 

1 The Water of Banovy, near Blair Castle. 

2 Balcarres's Memoirs. General Stewart^a Highland 
Raiments. 

3 Balcarres's Memoirs. 

4 Tradition in Athole. 

5 ** Life of Donald M'Bane," a sword-pla^cr, who 
was in his army. 

6 Highland tradition says nineteen hundred Higftland- 
en and three hnndred Irish, which is amaaingly near the 
usual historical accounts. 

. 7 Dalrymple*s Memoirs. voL i Pait IL p. £6. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Highland Poem. 
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10 M*Baiie's Life. 

11 General Stewart's Highland Regiments, toL i. p. 66b 

12 Macpherson*a Original Papers^ 1, 36^ 

13 An epithet of ccuitempt. 

. 14 Mackay*s Memoirs, MS. 

CHAP. VI.— AXECDOTKS OP THE BaTTLB OF 
KlLLnSCRAVKT. 

1 '* Sir : It has pleased God to give your forces a great 
victory over the rebels, in which three-fourths of them iur« 
fallen under the weight of our sworda I might sa^ much 
of the action, if I had not the honoar to command in k $ 
but of 5000 men, which was the best computation I oouU 
make of the rebels* it is certain there have not escaped 
above 1200. We have not lost full oot 90a This abso* 
lute victory made, us masDers of tbe field and enemy's 
baggage ; which I gave to the soldiers ; who, to do them 
aU ri^^t, both officers ai^ common men. Highlands, XjOW- 
JUinds, and Iriab^ behaved themselves with e<|aal gadlantry 
to what ever I saw in the hottest battles fought abroad t^ 
ditcipliaed armies ; and this McKay's old soldiers felt on 
thifl occasion. I cannot now* Sir, be more partioilar; 
but take leave to assure your Majesty, the kingidom is ge» 
nemlly disposed to yonr service^ and impatiently wait Ibr 
your coming ; and this success will bring in tlie rest of 
the nobility and gentry, hiiving had all theii assur^ices 
ior it^ except the notorious rebels. TherefcNre^ Sir^ liar 
.God's sake^ assbt u% though it be with such anoliher de* 
tachment aa you sent us before, especially of horse and 
dragooBs ; and you will crown our beginnings with a con^ 
plete success^ uid yourself with an entire posaeasioii of 
your ancient hereditary kingdom of Scotland. My wo«|ide 
forbid me to enlarge to your Majesty at tkus time, though 
they tell me they «re not mortal. However, 1 beseeeh 
your Miyesty to believe, i^iether I live or die^ I am en* 
tirdy your»«->D9Nn«x. 

2 Balcarres's Memoirs. Life of Dundee in SvppleneRt 
to Collier's Dictionary. 

Highland tradition gives a somewhat di£^nl iaccount 
of Dundee's death, which may be presented here in the 
unpretending form of a note. 

Clavers, says the venerable authority I am quoting, had 
been told by his nurse of some water or river, takhig its 
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nauM firom the word §ooae or gvMtf, that wbold chance to 
proTO fatal to him. He had auso, when a child* got bold 
of a toad, which he ate half up before he was discovered. 
When his nurse heard what he had done, and that the nause- 
ous creature had been taken from him and thrown away* 
she remarked, '< Then you have marred my child in the 
midst of his glory.*' On his coming into Athole to fight 
with Mackay, he inquired, very particularly, if there were 
any river or stream of any kind, which bore the name of 
the Goose ; and, on being assured that there was not, be is 
laid to have appeared pleased. 

Mark, however, the unerring certainty of fate. The 
house of Rinrory or Urrard, stood exactly in the centre of 
the field of battle. There was a considerable stand made, 
under favour of its enclosures, by Mackay's soldienr; but 
as the battle swept away into the vale, many of these thought 
it advisable to take refuge in the housa In a little while, 
cfvery recess, throughout its various apartments, was filled 
with frightened and wounded soldiers ; some beneath beds, 
•ome behind chests, and others in presses and closets. 
Many died where they lay of fright or wounds, and were 
not discovered till their bodies began to putrtfy. One un- 
fortunate soldier was found, some years afterwards, in a 
deserted garret Among the rest, was Captain Alexander 
Campbell of Finab, (a gentlemen of the district, who had 
joined the Revolution party). 

JDundee had occasion, in directing the evidutions of his 
men» to ride past Urrard House. As he passed it^ he saw 
faia friend and ally, the gallant Laird of Pitcur. lying se- 
verely wounded on the ground. He stopped a moment, to 
inquire regarding the Laird^s condition ; and in speaking 
to the unfortunate gentleman, he leant over the slioulder 
of his horse. Captain Campbell spied him in that attitude 
tram his place of refuge in die house ; and taking aim over 
the sill of a window which is still shown by the natives, 
shot him with a bullet in the small of the bade, exactly be- 
low the edge of his mail. Strange to say, the q>ot where 
he was standing at the time, was called the Ooose^Duby be- 
ing simply the puddle in which the Laird of Urrard'a geese 
were wont to recreate themselves ! 

The wound at first was not thought mortal, nor did it 

^oecasion him much inconvenience. He continued, for 

some time afterwards, to give directions, and to receive hia 

officers, on a little knoll near the place ; which, for that 
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jECftflon, has been called Tomn Cieabhrs^ th« hillock of Cla- 
yerhouse. 

There are various other traditionary theories regarding 
Dundee*s death. One represents ■ him as having been 
jslaln by a West*country Whig, whose family he had ruined 
«— wbahad consequently entered into his service as a valet, 
to lie in wait for an opportunity of assassinating himf— -and 
who, finally, found that opportunity in the confusion of 
the battle, when he shot him with a silver button ; it being 
a superstition of this sect that lead had no power to pene- 
trate his body. It is commonly affirmed, that the shot took 
.eflect at the momept be was pointing the pursuit with h^ 
sword ; in support of which theory, Sir Walter Scott ia- 
forms us, in the notes to his Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, that the buff-coat he wore at the battle, (wbich is 
now preserved at Pennycnik House), is penetrated at the 
armpit But I am rather inclined to think, after a carefnl 
consultation of the best authorities, that he was woiinde^ 
in the lower part of the body. 

. A Lowland Cavalier story, which has never hitherto 
been noticed in print, ascribes the fate of the hero to a pa»- 
sion which William, third Viscount of Kilsyth, (not tiien 
come to the peerage), entertained for bis lady ; and Lady 
X)undee herself, is said to have been so thcHroughly convinced 
of this, that, on the New-'Year's morning which succeeded, 
she sent the supposed assassin a white nightcap, a pair of 
white glove% and a rope, being a sort of suit of canonicals 
for the gallows, either to signify that she esteemed him 
worthy of that fate, or that she thought the state of his 
mind might b^ such as to make him fit to hang himself. 
After all, as the story proceeds to say, Lady Dundee, like 
Queen Mary, consented to marry the suspected murderer 
of her husband. The old Lady Claverhouse, mother to 
X<ord Dundee, was much shocked at the match, which of- 
fended her moral sense in much the same way as the 
union of Hamlet's mother and uncle disgusted Uiat most 
philosophical of princes. It is said, that when she re- 
ceived an account of the nuptials, she knelt down and fer- 
vently prayed to God, that, should he see fit to permit 
the unworthy couple to go out of the world without some 
visible token of his indignation, he would be pleased to 
make heuc some especial revelationy to prevent her from 
utterly disbelieving in his providence aiid justice ; one of 
^0 wpst emphatic prayers^ pei^% ever uttered.. . Her 
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daring request was strangely fulfilled. The VisoavuiC 

Kilsyth, eventually engaging in the insurrection of 171^1^ 
was obliged to seek refuge in Holland. Thither he aIso 
took his lady. On landing at the Hague* it was found 
impossible to procure a lodging, on account of the town 
being accidentally crowded by some public festivaL They 
found a lodging in the country, lliey were there reaid- 
ing, when, one night, the house fell above them, killing 
the faithless relict of Claverhouse, her child, and a sei^ 
vant, while Lord Kilsyth himself was caught by the leg 
between some falling joists, and was compelled to hear 
the dying agonies of his wife and childt without being able 
to attempt their relief. 

Lady Kilsyth and her child were embalmed, brought 
home to Scotland, and both laid in the sepulchral vault 
of the Kilsyth family at Kilsyth, where they were di^ 
covered in a state of perfect preservation, so lately as tbe 
year 1792. 

3 It wauld be doing injustice to Dundee's memory to 
omit the beautifully ckssical elegy which Dr Pitcaintin- 
acribed to his memory. 

Ultime Scdtorum, potuit, quo sospite solo, 

Libertas patriae salva fuisse tuae : 
Te moriente, novos accepit Scotia rives, 

Accepitque novos, te moriente» Deos. 
Ilia nequit superesse tibi,.tu non potes illi. 

Ergo Caledoniae nomen inane, vale : 
Tuque vale, gentis priscae fortissime ductor, 

Ultime Scotorum, ac ultime Grame, vale. 

Translation by Dbtoxw. 

Oh, last and best of Scots ! who didst maintain 
Thy country's freedom from a foreign reign ; 
New people fill the land, now thou art gone, 
New gods the temples, and new kings the thronew 
Scotland and thou did in each other live ; 
Nor would'st thou her, nor could she thee survive. 
Farewell, who dying didst support the state* 
And could not fall but with thy country's fate ! 

4 Mr Alexander Stewart, residing at Pitclochrie. 

5 The action commenced with the MacDonellii. 

6 It is imposaible to say how many Highlanden fell in 
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flw action. Duiided» in his own letter, says 000 ; bat that 
b probably a misprint for ninety. 

7 Many anecdotes are told in Athole of tbe great 
strength and determined character of Robert Stewart, the 
priest Being once present at a meeting, where some of 
the parties quarrelled, he seized two men, and thrusting 
their heads under his hams, forcibly held them in that 
awkward, situation ; then, taking hold of other two with 
his hands, he cried to his friends, f< Come, Sirs, exert your- 
selves I I cannot fi^t for yon, but I will at least keep some 
of your enemies from engaging.*' 

CfHAP. VII.— Skiamisbxsof Dukxbxj) astd Cromoalk. 

1 The following candid character of Mackay is given 
in a work entitled, *< A Short Account of Scotland,*' [Lon- 
don, 1702,] which appears to have been drawn up by one 
of the officers of his army : 

** He was certainly an honest gentleman, a zealous 
Presbyterian, and bi-ave enough, as appeared at Gilli-cran- 
ky, where, though his conduct was blamed, his courage 
was not, though the flight of his men forced him to give 
way. He was a good soldier, with sufficient qualifications 
to be a Colonel ; but for a General officer, it seemed to 
be a preferment above his capacity. His ill conduct show- 
ed itself divers ways : Firstf His neglect of ammunition, 
when he marched into the Blair of Athol, the soldiers hav. 
ing a very' slender provision of powder and ball. Then 
bis going with so weak a force against a formidable enemy» 
who had many advantages in that place, and not only the 
mountains, but the people to favour *em. His often 
marching ^e horse till it was dark night, when they were 
to encamp and forage, appeared very strange, when no 
reason could be offered for it ; but, on the contrary, 'turns 
extremely dangerous, as well as inconvenient, to be mov- 
ing at such an hour. His travelling up and down the 
country with great bodies of horsey without doing any things 
Mid> for. ought we could discover, without design to do : 
This looked as if he affected a Cavalcade, or Progress^ 
more than a War, and had a mind to ruine the troops in- 
stead of subduing the country. Which, and the like in- 
stances, though frequently remonstrated against by the 
English officers, yet made no impression ; but he went oa 
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in the art of war, or that thei^ knew 'em better than he.*' - 
Mackay must have been a man conaideTably advanced 
in life and experience at the time of the Battle of Kiilie- 
cranky^ as he informs us in his Memoirs, that he had been 
employed thirty years out of his native oountryy before re* 
turning to Britain with King WtUlam. 

2 Mackay's MS. Macph^rson's Original Papers. 

3 Balcaires's Memoirs. 

4 Accounts of the engagement embodied in ** The Life 
and Dairy of Colonel Blackader." Edinburgh, 182k 

5 Cannan was not perhaps a. bad officer; but he was 
unacquainted viith the diHK>sition of the Highlandersy^Hid- 
unable to manage so various and capricious a body ef ir- 
regular troopB. He is taxed by the Earl of Balcarres with 
the< ludicrous oversight of having had more cannon at the 
skinntsh of Dunkeld than be bad ball, which probably 
arose from some disorder among his Celtic storeJ^eepers. 
He lived for eome months afterwards in the Highlands, in 
gvat disgrace with the natives; and if we are to believe a 
whig work of the time, bis retinue at last became so smaH, 
that he was one morning robbed of all his money <leaB(Iiflii 
a hundred guineas) and most of his clothes, and dite ISHr- 
ly left to find his way out of the country as he best might. 
He escq^d to the Island of Mull, where he got protectioB 
from the Chief of Maclean till next year, when being join- 
ed by King James, in a commission with Major- Genend 
Buchan, he returned to the mainland^ and fought in the 
campaign of 1690. 

^ It fiiirly appears, from the history of this infiunons 
tiansaction, that, when the usual systems of .pfoce and 
privilege are disorgam'zed by a revolution, men -of xaak 
and et&cation are Sable to temptations of these aorta, efx« 
acCly in the same way as the meaner orders of men ane oa- 
able to abstain from seising and helping themselves in the 
one of a shipwreck or fire. It was the only most violeatof all 
the Presbyterian revolutionists who sold themselves on this 
occasion to King James. On the other hand, it is ahodt- 
ing to observe the cool duplicity of James's ministers. As 
the ofiering party had no views, but such as were purely 
selfish, so the party to whom the offer was preferred, made 
no scruple to give it a perfectly Jesuitical acceptance. 
They agreed to grant all that was demanded, with the ut- 
most show of good will ; but, in reality, determined to 
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keep very little faith with them when the time of remune- 
ration should arrive. It should be at the same time dis- 
tinctly stated— and this is a matter which many historians 
pass over too carelessly— that the great bulk of the Presbyte- 
rians, or, indeed, the whole body, were no more concerned 
in the plot than was King William himself. It was the 
project of only a few of their leaders or representatives, or 
rather of men who, for selfish reasons, had made them- 
selves conspicuous by acting in their hdialt 

7 Mackay's Memoirs, MS. 

8 Hogg's Jacobite Relics, f . 204( 

9 The Earl of Breadalbone was intrusted by King Wil. 
li$tn with twenty thousand pounds, to be distributed a- 
mong the clans. But he is supposed to have only spent a 
snsall portion of that sum, and to have retained all the 
res^ as the payment of his commission. Out of the faith- 
lessness and the feudal prejudices of this nobleman arose 
the famous nfiudsat^e of Gl«ndo. It is )«Iatedt that when 
he was afterwasds called to account by a statesman for a 
particular statement of his disbursements to the clans, he 
taidf *' Why, my Lord, the money is spent, the Higlv- 
lands are quiet, and that Is Hie only way of accounting 
among friends ! " 

CHAP. VllI.'^--^t^»ammMM wJMmk^s OTncxas zn 

F&ANCE. 

I Da1rymple*s Memoira— Account of Dundee's OM-v 
oers, 1711. 

. 2' It is hoped that no offence will be taken on the other 
side of. the Channel with this innocent anecdote. The 
Irish present at the siege of Roses were no doubt equally 
brave with the Scots. On the present occasion, in all pro«- 
bftbility, they were requested by their companions to re-, 
main inactive. 

8 See bis Memoirs. 
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REBELLION IN 1715-16. 



CHAP* I.-«Iii«B0O0€m»T. 

1 It b strange to observe, that mmj believe the prefleDt 
toytX family to be now possessed of the hereditary, as well 
80 iheparluunentary, title to tiie throne. It is the most 
tmprobable thing in the world that they ever will. Be- 
sides the innumerable desoeodante of Charles the First, 
there eiist many descendants of the elder branches of tiie 
ilimily of Elizabeth of Bohemiap— the two elder Roman 
Catholic brothers of Sophia— who would require to die out 
befeije such an event. 

2 The Princess Sophia had died scarcely two months 
before the decease of Queen Anne. Her death was sup- 
posed to have been occasioned by a letter from the Queen, 
rejecting her proposal to have Prince George (afterwards 
George II.) established in . England, and brought into 
Parliament as a British Peer, which had long been one of 
her favourite prefects. 

3 History of the Principal States of Einwpe irOB^ tiie 
Peace of Utrecht. London, 1826. 



VOTBS. S2T 

ft 

% Battagbrake^ Letter to Sir WnUam Wyndham. 

5 History of Europe^ ii. 10. 

6 Memoires de Berwick. 

CHAP. II.— CoMMsireEiaKr or vbm Ikivbbiotiov. 

* 1 The Master of l^aclair, whose MS. atemotrs are in 
' the possession of the Barl of Resslin. 
' 2 Journal of the Earl of Mar's PkxioeedingBy published 
in France by his own authority. History of Europe, fWMn 
die Peace of Utrecht 

3 Patten's History of the Rebellion of 1716^ Fart II. 
pace 10. 

1 Collection of Original Letters and Authentic Fkqpersy 
relating to the Rebellion of 1715, p. 19. 

5 Original Letters from the £ari of Mar, in the possea- 
aion of the Earl of Kinnoul. 

CHAP. III. — Mar's Disckkt vfok tri Lowlanbs, Aim 
ComaNCBteiNT of thx iKsuaaxcrioK in Emolavd. 

1 Annals of the Second Tear of George I. p. 41. 

2 Original Letters in possession of the Earl of Kin- 
nouL 

3 Original Letters, if# MMira. 

4 Ibfd. 

5 Collection of Original Letters, &c p. 90r 

CHAP. IV,— EzriDRiov or fiuoAsizft MAcIinosn^ 

1 Peter Rae^ author of the Dumfries History of the 
Rebellion of 1715. 

2 A small Tillage which stood on the spot now occu- 
pied by the Register House, Edinburgh. 

3 Letter printed in the Appendix to Patten's History 
of the Rebellion. 

4 The Master of Sindsir, writer of the manuscript 
formeriy quoted as being now in the possession of the 
Barl of RossUn. 

5 Rae's History of the Rebellion, 260. 

6 ' The man sdected for this duty was a Captain Hun* 
ter, a noted horse-stealer, who^ like many other Borderers 
of Irv^piUr Ufa, bad joined the imaurgents puiely for the 
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more coiiTdiiieikt exetdsd of fab eallli^. Wlken il^'was 
told that Hunter had quartered his- troop near Carpetiter^ 
camp, a gentleman who knew hb character weH, 6oald 
not help exclaimiogy ** Then, by God, we*U hear no more 
Q$ Carp«BfeHr'8(dniioMMt Hwuvt will ms^l^p^ tfi^ai a 
horse to mount on ! '* 

, 7 Afina^o^ tbn Seeopd Tear of King Geoise Id yss, 
8 No town in ScqtUnd distinguished itself so iniicli as 
. I^imfties.byHs U^aky during the inMiraeciion of 1^715. 
.In faOt if we wefe tp tak.e our impxea^onsifrom a « Hi^ 
tory of the RebelUon" written by a> nati'vie'qf thiatoipp 
.(fit. Bttfgt Aa4)» we wpu)d siippos^ tha^ Pumfri^ was 
the centre of the whole transaction, and that all i that was 
,4Qne at Perth 9nd Stiriijsg and £dipb«rgh and ^reafton, 
was a mere episode^ The. miisternigs< qad the. mfvchei^ 
the beelilig of dmtiis and the souncUng of trumpeis>^.the 
throwing up of new trenches aa4 ^ 1^Q9<^Q8 down of 
old walU, performed by this town, would amuse the read* 
^^.very much. Among other loyal sendees which thi^ 
rendered to government, it was^ot one of toe least, pa- 
haps, that they seized the person of Lord John Johnston, 
(brother to the Marauis of Annandale), a gentleman who 
had been one of King James's officers in Ireland, 'and 
who would uhquestioDably have raised his brother's re- 
tainers on this occasion in. favQur of the Chevalier, if he 
had not been imprisoned. ' But there were two reasons for 
their seisure of Lord John. It was partly dohe at the 
com m a n d of his brother the Marqnis, who, althou^ but 
an equivocal loyalist during the reign of King William, 
had ever since -continued ftathfal to -the ezistin|p goiveiii^ 
ment, and who now could think of no other pkn for sav- 
ing his 'less prudent brother; than that of clapping him 
into the tolbooth of Dumfries. It is the tradition of Laid 
Jalin*s Ibmlly, that, after the insurrection was eomrpletdy 
suppressed, the magistrates waited upon him at the prJSDi^ 
conducted him out -in procession, and expressed a hope^ 
as they parted with him, that he found no occasion to 
blame them for what tbev had done. It is not fecofded 
how his Lordship repKed to their compliments at that 
time ; but, fifteen years after, on their wttting npotr hi* 
again at his h^ouse, to compliment him on bisbirtb-dayj he 
sent them the fbliowing ironical letter, accompanied 6y a 
present of the pietar«s of King mifiam and ^leeit M0f, 
which Mifi'Touatii in die townJiidbof Dmsfriea. '* • 



«« The great dtUitles the pyqA tovl» eC. Btmfriei 
db« faeea>plMiigil to show jbj brolber iiadfattfiuaar)E» fotikm 
me earnestly wish for an op p — tmily to show thom. nty 
sense of the obligation this lays tipoB.bdti of ua» King 
WilUom and. Quoan Mary is so well^ that I bsvo chosen 
to send their pictures as a present.to.the tOKfonJAom^ and 
i bo]M» as I valoe.thoM groat deltfeioi% on poblie as well 
aa piivateiCooBidoEationiy they will r ecaivo thesa as^o pledge 
of nif dispaatioDtodoall tbo goodja.uiy poworto.tui 
€Ouiil^ood buighi andbeg.jEOtt would ttkko tfwtnMibiotD 
fioaiift thoMT nndmiT f iiMiwi%i i>f*itf t ffFtiitaMo to^ tlMoondu 
ration, which tie me to be still more^ ) 

" Yong mogCimmhio Mtvmnt, . 

^ ioBM If HMgys. > 
** IhmfHetf SOtk JuffUMtr 1730. 

' ^ ^. Si-^I propose letiirfiing tlie dtlBlies iiie <0Wb watb 
lib' good as to show me in waftnig oof me' on BI7 birtb-day; 
if 1 knew the ^ tfint wHI be <onTetiient* ** 

^ CgmmMnica^edhy John Hetiry Goodinge, ^it'\ 

representative cf Lord JoKn.Johnstonef afic( 
claimant <f the Annafidale peerage* 

CHA^. T.-rTHX BATxtx or SHXaifFMutA. ' 

1 Letters and Prodamatibnsy i^SL i 

% Wodrom iMilera, M S^ Advocola^ latacary, mt Ml 
a Rae*s.Histiaiy,aD^ > 

4 Wodniw l«ttm Al&> AdvooateiMdbiaoy, voL 1€^: ^ 
& The Master.of Sinclah^s MS^ ^^iid Lord John Btmi. 

seWaHifliov^ofEttMpei OfiieialJoooft]teA(Qoaiit.of tbo 

Bittk of Stojfifanir. 
. & Saaneradon. of tfao ClaDe^ at tho. and of PattMif« 

iiktocy of dw BohoBion. 
T WodoDw Lettetsy ]M^ Adrocataa' libniiT. 
a RoUaof tfao Mualor.4Baitar €^aeaaly> Nonmbov 90, • 
: CMteH?aHistov|v 9B. 

GttAPtf \h**»«Amw!MM ov PaonnoXy Ain> SD»^saHOii.ov> 
SBxIvsiaascitaai nr Bwouu^iw 

1 (<e$^, ab^ tbi( Ocfucrencea op. t^eorasFlo^ ap^^At, 
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Itfle, gM tb«M ill tiM Cisd^ of EduiliaqgPi Mid 

hiclading the Viscount of Strattudlan and Lord RoUo^ 
wsM li^Smhe let fireck 

^ Such WW tbe treetiiitnt ^f th^ penoos fo^nd in arms 
is this lUbellioii, If we eoosidir the elject cf the rebels, 
' the blood which thegr q»lt in their eotaprise, and the ne« 
ccfiicy of seciiriag ths'laDgdom by some examples of se* 
terity from further dittuibanoe^ we shall probiably be of 
opinion, that as much mercy was shown as was oonaist- 
ent wifb the safety of Ihe established govemment, and the 
vindaoalioB of the lighu ef the people. "-i-Xord John jBvs- 
ietf*ff Mi^ory ^ the PtindptU SMu if Europe^ frmn He 
feaee of UlvtdHt vol. ii. p. 46* 

Sse also the Son Fire-office Register for 1714 a work 
pobUAed for tbe subscxibers to that institution, and which 
eontaios many curiovs memanals of the times, 

CHAP. VIL-^Abeivai, OF TWK CfasTAiaxs m 

SCD«I<AMJ>» 

1 Journal ef the Earl of Mfti's fnm&MntS^ pobMisd 
by his authority in A'ance. 
8 True Account of the fVecaedfiMn at Perth, by • Re- 

3 Sinclair's MS. apud History of Europe^ vol ii. p. 40. 

4 Journal of the Earl of Mar's Proceedings, published 
by Ids authority in France, 24 

^ A True Account of <be Proceedings at Perth, by a 
Bebel, [Ifae Master of Sinclair.} London, 17ia 

CHAP. VIIL— CoycLirsioK or «ia ImsMsicvioh, 

1 The Master of Sinclair. 

5 It is stated, moreoTer, in the Journal of Max's Fko- 
ceedings, that they had not at this critical lime above 'flirte 
hundred pounds weight of powder. 

3 True Account of the Proceedings at Penh, by a 
Rebel. 

4 Costf s Marlborough, iS. 618. 

5 The above is written in the hand ef a secretary. What 
follows, and also the order to General Gordon^ are in 
James's holograph* 
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